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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


At  the  moment  when  we  axe  searching 
into  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
all  classes,  a  faithful  transcript  of  the 
life  and  feelings  of  the  Jews,  presented 
by  one  of  themselves,  cannot  fail  of 
being  welcome.  The  heart  of  the  Jew 
has  hitherto  been  to  us  as  a  sealed 
book ;  for  even  D'Israeli,  with  all  his 
wit  and  talent,  and  Grace  Aguilar, 
with  her  fine  womanly  sensibilities, 
describe  to  us  the  life  of  the  Christiaii 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  Jew.     The 


PREFACE. 

following  pages,  however,  written  by 
a  man  of  unquestionable  genius  and 
originality  of  mind,  unlock,  as  it  were, 
to  us  this  mysterious  and  sealed  book, 
and  enable  us  to  peruse  the  history  of 
a  hmnan  soul,  which  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  new,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  makes  us  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  domestic  life,  maoners,  and  feel- 
ings, of  a  portion  of  the  community 
which  is,  in  general,  as  little  known 
as  if  it  belonged  to  another  hemi- 
sphere. 


London, 

Dec.  10,  1851. 
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CHAPTER  !• 

"What  noise  is  that?"  said  Philip 
Bendixen,  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  care- 
fully unbarred  the  shutters  and  opened 
the  casement  in  the  early  summer 
morning. 

He  saw  many  people  hurrying  down 
the  street,  and  beckoned  to  the  nearest 
of  them,  but  they  passed  on  A\ithout 
regarding  him,  and  he  did  not  dare  to 
about,  lest  he  should  disturb  his  sleep- 
ing wife. 
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"  I  fancy  I  hear  a  drum,"  said  he, 
and  closed  the  window ;  "  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  it  ?" 

He  stole  softly  down-stairs,  and  went 
into  his  shop,  where  his  servant  Ben- 
jamin, still  half  asleep,  although  dressed, 
was  about  to  unfasten  the  heavy  iron 
bar  from  the  door. 

"  Don't  stand  sleeping  there,  you 
simpleton,"  said  Philip  Bendixen,  in 
a  suppressed  and  angry  voice.  **  Run 
over  to  my  brother-in-law^s,  and  find 
out  what  is  amiss  in  the  city." 

Benjamin  hurried  himself,  and  in  his 
hurry  let  fall  the  iron  bar,  which  he 
was  about  to  set  down. 

"  Bad  luck  of  the  world !"  exclaimed 
Philip,  "  what  a  din  is  that  for  ray  poor 
wife !  Grod  of  Israel,  stand  by  her ! 
— Hark  !  now  she  calls — ^you  have  woke 
her,  you  wretch  ! " 
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"What^s  amiss  with  your  wife?*! 
asked  Benjamin. 

"  I  don't  know  at  what  hour  I  may 
have"  to  send  for  the  midwife!"  said 
Philip,  angry  at  his  servant's  phlegm — 
"don't  you  know  that,  fool?" 

In  a  moment  the  shutters  were  taken 
down,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Ben- 
jamin hastened  across  the  street  to  the 
house  of  the  brother-in-law,  just  op- 
posite. 

Shortly  after  the  brother-ia-law,  Isaac 
Bamberger,  came  over  with  his  wife. 
They  went  cheerfully  into  the  room, 
where  Mrs.  Bendixen  was  seated  at 
the  breakfast-table. 

"Now,  how  are  you,  madam?"  said 
he,  addressing  Jette.  "  Be  so  good  as 
to  keep  up  to-day.  We  have  no  time 
just  now  for  fool's  play ;  the  Spaniards 
ace    running    away.      You    might    be 
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firightened  at  the  firing,  although  there 
would  be  no  danger  to  you." 

"  Schema,  Tisroel  1  (Hear,  oh  Israel !) 
She  is  ill  1"  exclaimed  the  sister-in-law, 
and  running  to  the  door  she  called  the 
maid-servant. 

Philip  drew  Isaac  Bamberger  from 
the  room.  "  How  thoughtless  it  was 
of  you,'*  said  he,  "  to  talk  so  and 
frighten  her." 

"  Thoughtless  ? "  repeated  Isaac, 
"  does  not  she  know  me  well  enough 
to  be  sure  I  would  not  frighten  her? 
— Hark  nowl  How  they  are  drum- 
ming and  firing !  Was  it  not  the 
best  to  prepare  her  for  it  ?" 

The  drums  beat  so  loud  in  the  street 
that  the  casements  shook;  after  the 
drunmiers  marched  the  armed  citizen- 
corps,  whose  teeth  chattered  with  terror 
in  concert  with  the  casements.    Can- 
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nons  were  heard  to  thunder  at  intervals, 
no  one  knew  where,  and  bewildering 
shouts  sounded  fifom  the  neighbouring 
houses. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  noise  a  cry- 
was  heard  from  the  sleeping-room. 
Isaac  Bamberger's  countenance  became 
very  grave,  and  without  saying  a  word 
he  crossed  over  to  his  own  house.  Philip 
Bendixen  ran  first,  in  his  anxiety,  to 
the  chamber  door,  but  turned  round 
and  hastened  into  the  yard.  His  soul, 
however,  was  in  the  house,  let  his  body 
be  where  it  might.  He  then  went  into 
the  cow -shed,  to  the  cows,  and  filled 
their  racks  with  fodder;  next  to  the 
pump,  and  pumped  a  bucket  of  water ; 
but  every  time  the  bucket  was  ftdl  he 
emptied  it  out  and  fiUed  it  again. 

At    length    the    upper  half  of   the 
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kfisdiea-^doar  opened,  aad  .an  old  woman 
preaentod  iheondf .  She  beckoned,  and 
said,  ^^A  son,  Mr.  Sendi^oi!  a  son! 
I  congratulate  youP' 

Philip  sprang  away  from  the  pmnp. 
<<A  son  I"  fifflTcl aimed  lie,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  hsaA.  ^^AdatmcH  filao- 
faeinu  1  Lord,  my  Qod,  blessed  be  thy 
name !    A  son  I  a  sonJ*' 

With  tearful  eyes  he  hastened  into 
the  house,  following  the  midwife.  ^^  Let 
me  come  in,  and  kiss  my  son  and  his 
mother,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  indeed! — ^No,  go  out,  and  get 
to  your  pumping  again  1''  said  the 
woman,  and  lodged  the  door. 

"I  must  be  patient,'*  said  he,  "I 
mnist  give  them  time.  God  has  sent 
me  a  son  I  I  am  the  father  of  a  man 
child.'' 
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He  hastened  into  his  ^op. 

'^My  wife  has  got  a  son,"  said  he^ 
and  embraced  and  kissed  Beiyamin. 

'^  God  be  blessed!"  said  Benjamin. 

<^  Yesdikanach,  Babbi  Bei\jomin  1 
Thanks !"  exclaimed  Philip,  in  his  un- 
speakable joy. 

*^  Hear,  Benjamin,"  said  he,  a  moment 
afterwards,  "it  is  best  that  you  go 
instantly  over  to  B^bbi  Jokuf ;  he  must 
be  maul  (godfather.)  Also,  inform  Simon 
N asche,  and  the  other  Jews  in  the  town, 
that  my  wife  has  got  a  son.  Where  is 
my  brother-in-law?  True,  he  went 
home.  Run  across  to  him,  and  tell  him 
that  he  may  now  comie  back.  Stop  a  mo- 
ment, Benjamin,"  cried  he,  when  the 
man  was  just  out  of  the  door,  **  take 
a  pound  of  coffee  and  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  a  little  rice  and  groats, 
and  this  money,  to  old  Martha.     Tell 
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her  that  I  send  it  for  her  to  rejoice  with 
on  the  occasion  of  my  son's  hirth. — 
My  son !  oh,  I  have  a  son  P' 

Almost  as  quickly  as  this  was  takmg 
place  within  the  house,  were  the  citizen- 
corps  relieved  from  their  terror.  They 
had  been  out,  and  had  seen  the  Spaniards 
safely  on  hoard  the  English  vessels,  and 
it  now  might  be  a  question  which  were 
the  happier,  the  Spaniards  or  the  citizai-' 
corps  of  that  little  Funen  town. 

It  was  now  the  Jews'  turn;  for  as 
they  had  not  joined  the  warlike  body 
they  were  now  called  cowardly  wretches, 
who  had  neither  patriotism  nor  yet 
were  good  citizens.  Many  a  little 
group,  on  their  way  to  the  public-house,^ 
stopped  for  a  moment  before  the  houses 
of  particular  Jews,  and  made  known 
their  dislike  by  loud  exclamations. 

"  Kemech    (the  Christians)    are    in 
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reaUty  an  extraordinary  people,''  said 
Isaac  Bamberger,  when  such  a  little 
group  had  sent  in  its  greeting  to  Philip ; 
and  as  he  said  this  he  cast  an  ironical 
glance  after  them.  "  They  cannot  bear 
that  the  Jews  should  be  enrolled  with 
them  in  time  of  peace,  and  as  soon  as 
there  is  war,  they  abuse  the  Jews  be- 
cause they  do  not  serve.  I  think  I 
must  go  and  scold  my  house-dog,  be- 
cause he  never  goes  out." 

**  Who  troubles  himself  about  them  1 
Let  them  shout!"  replied  Philip  Ben- 
dixen,  as  he  listened  to  the  noise  out- 
side fipom  his  wife's  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Eight  days  afterwards,  and  the  little 
family  was  assembled  round  the  bed  of 
the  mother,  and  gratulations  passed 
from  lip  to  lip,  on  occasion  of  the 
child's  being  received  into  the  Jewish 
community.  Every  one  naturally  ex- 
pressed admiration  of  the  boy's  healthy 
and  lively  appearance.  The  old  Uabbi 
Jokuf  laid  upon  the  cradle  a  horro — sl 
gold  coiQ,  on  which  was  inscribed  a 
Hebrew  benediction,  and  which  would 
defend  the  child  against  the  evil  eye; 
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and  in  so  doing  he  said  solemnly,  **  He 
shall  be  strong  as  Judah,  and  blessed 
with  riches  like  Ashur." 

Isaac  Bamberger  drank  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  exdaimed,  ''  Yes,  it  is  very 
good ;  but  «till  I  continue  to  assert  that 
it  wfts  not  a  very  rational  time  to  be 
bom  in.  If  the  lad  had  .been  a  Chris- 
tian, then  the  disturbance  which  pre- 
vailed at  his  birth  might  have  foretold 
that  he  was  to  be  a  great  hero ;  but  as 
a  Jew  it  may  give  him  a  twofold  aver- 
sion to  war  and  commotion, — ^he  may 
become  so  determined  a  coward,  that 
even  the  Jews  may  call  him  one/' 

All  laughed,  except  the  mother ;  for 
all  women  have  by  nature  a  chivalric 
feeling,  and  would  rather  give  birth  to 
heroes. 

"No,  no,  Isaac,"  she  said;  "if  the 
lad  growd  up  under  thy  eye,  and  looks 
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every  day  at  thy  great  sword,  he  will,, 
perhaps,  not  be  so  very  timid  after 
aU/' 

"  So  be  it,"  exclaimed  the  miele ;  "  I 
will  bring  him  up.  Do  thou  rear  \\\m, 
for  that  I  cannot  do  ;  and  then  he  shall 
come  to  school  to  me." 

It  is  best  that  we  now  make  the 
reader  more  nearly  acquainted  with  this 
xmcle,  who  took  upon  himself  the  part 
of  Aristotle  towards  the  Fimen  Philip's 
son.  He  was,  which  is  not  often  the 
case  among  Jews,  a  tall  and  very  strong 
man.  It  was  related  of  him  in  the 
town,  that  once,  when  two  peasants 
began  to  fight  in  his  shop,  he  took 
them  up,  one  under  each  arm,  knocked 
them  several  times  together,  and  then 
threw  them  out  of  the  door.  Although 
he  was  hated  as  a  Jew,  and  envied  as 
a  rich  man,  still  he  always  inspired  his 
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fellow-townsfolk  with  respect  when  they 
saw  his  powerful  figure  among  them, 
and  his  lively  gray  eyes  observing  them 
with  their  half-merry,  half-sarcastic 
gaze.  His  hair  was  already  gray;  he 
was  somewhat  above  fifty.  In  his 
youth  he  served  in  the  Grerman  army 
against  the  French, — ^for  he  was  a  native 
of  Germany;  and  after  various  adven- 
tures and  changes  of  fortune,  removed 
to  Denmark,  where  he  intended  to  end 
his  days  peacefully,  and  where  he  mar- 
ried. His  wife  brought  him  no  fortune ; 
ill-luck  set  in  against  him,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  the  extreme  of  poverty. 

He  was  accustomed,  in  his  later 
years,  to  tell  with  a  certain  pride, 
that  for  one  whole  winter  he  main- 
tained himself  and  his  wife  on  a  capital 
of  two  rix-doUars,  which  he  laid  out 
in  goods,   and  with  which  he   set  off 
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into  the  country-  When,  howiever,  on  the 
first  Friday  evening  he  came,  home,  he 
found  his  house  burned  down,  his  wife 
ill,  and  their  only  child  dead.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  misfortunes,  he 
held  his  sabbath  with  due  solemnity, 
buried  his  child  on  Sunday,  and  again 
set  out  with  his  capital,  in  a  bundle 
of  old  clothes,  under  his  arm. 

Now,  however,  he  lived  in  a  large 
house,  and  was  a  rich  man;  but  he 
seldom  failed  to  remark,  when  he  saw 
a  small  piece  of  gold,  that  his  large 
house  was  built  from  such  pieces  of 
money;  and  hence  it  was,  probably, 
that  he  came  to  have  an  almost  super- 
stitious respect  for  gold. 

Philip  Bendixen,  the  father  of  the 
young  child,  was  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
man.  The  domestics,  who  very  often 
give  the  most  accurate  description  of 
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their  employers'  characters,  only  thought 
ill  of  him  when  he  was  angry,  hecaase 
if  once  offended,  he  did  not  easily  for- 
give. There  was  a  report,  that  in  his 
youth  he  had  lived  *  too  freely,  and  had 
outstepped  the  bounds  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonial ;  but  it  was  a  dark  and 
indistinct  rumour.  This,  however,  was 
certain,  in  any  case,  that  after  his  be-^ 
trothal  and  marriage,  he  returned  with 
twofold  zeal  to  the  ordinances  of  liis 
religion,  and  severely  blamed  all  such 
as  disregarded  them. 

Late  in  the  evening  of.  the  above- 
mentioned  gratulation-day,  Pliilip  Ben- 
dixen  entered  the  little  bedroom.  His 
wife  slept  calmly  behind  the  white 
curtains.  The  Jewish  matron  who  had 
imdertaken  to  watch  had  fallen  into  a 
gentle  slimiber  in  her  chair;  the  rosy- 
lipped  child  slept  in  its  cradle,  and  the 
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night-lamp  threw  its  quivering  light  on 
the  snowy  pillow. 

Philip  enfolded  with  one  long  glance 
his  precious  happiness ;  his  heart  swelled 
with  emotion,  and  covering  his  head,  he 
prayed : 

"  Almighty  Father !  ruler  of  the 
world  I  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
given  me  a  son  to  read  kadisch  (prayers 
for  the  soul)  over  my  grave.  Whenever 
it  is  thy  Avill,  let  this  be: — ^take,  if  it 
please  thee,  all  happiness  from  me,  and 
give  it  to  my  son !  I  will  bow  me  in 
the  dust,  and  bless  thy  name,  if  only  he 
be  happy!" 

Such  was  the  prayer  which  was 
spoken  by  the  cradle  of  the  child  who 
is  the  hero  of  this  story. 
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As  the  child  grew,  the  father  still 
uttered  benedictions  over  him. 

"  He  must  not  go  to  school ;  he 
must  not  have  to  endure  the  Jew- 
persecution  from  the  other  boys,  neither 
must  he  learn  thdr  rude  ways.  When 
he  is  old  enoi:^h,  I  will  myself  teach 
him  what  a  Jew  ought  to  know ;  then 
afterwards  I  will  send  him  to  Copen- 
hagen." 

Nobody  was  more  pleased  with  this 
determination  than  unde  Isaac  Bam- 

VOL.  I.  c 
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berger,  for  he  was  thus  able  to  occupjr 
himself  either  according  to  his  humour 
or  pleasure  with  the  boy.  Often  her 
came  over,  took  the  boy  &om  his- 
mother,  and  carried  him  home  witb^ 
him.  Arrived  there,  he  took  him  into 
an  adjoining  chamber,  and  locked  the 
door  upon  them  both,  so  that  any  one 
might  have  believed  he  was  about  to 
practise  some  kind  of  witchcraft;  and 
if  they  had  watched  and  listened  to 
what  went  forward  within,  they  would 
have  been  strengthened  in  this  beliefs 
Krst,  he  would  leap  about  with  the 
little  lad  in  his  arms,  and  howl  in 
his  ears,  and  make  noises  as  of  trum-' 
petting  and  drumming ;  he  would  imi-- 
tate  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  lowing 
of  cows,  and  the  barking  of  dogs.  K 
the  child  laughed  loud  at  all  this,  and 
scratched  him  in  the  face  for  joy,  he 
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set  him  down,  and  let  him  ride  on  his 
knee  with  such  vehemenoe,  that  the 
Uttle  Jacoh,  after  some  vain  attempts 
to  find  it  entertaining,  b^an  to  cry. 

His  uncle  would  then  seize  him  by 
his  ears,  and  stare  gloomily  at  him  till 
he  was  stiU,  saying,  **  I  will  teach  thee 
to  be  afiraid,  boy  I"  and  so  would 
continue  staring  at  him  and  making 
faces,  until  both  burst  forth  into  roars 
of  laughter.  On  this  he  would  spring 
up  again,  dance  the  child  round,  and 
clasp  him  so  lovingly  and  yet  so  firmly 
to  his  breast,  that  he  again  wept,  and 
insisted  on  going  home. 

"Only  be  quiet,  Jacob,"  said  Isaac 
Bamberger, — ^by  that  time  somewhat 
tired  himself, — "and  I  will  tell  thee 
stories.  Don't  tell  them  at  home  that 
I  teased  thee,  wilt  thou  ?*' 

"  No !"  sobbed  the  Uttle  lad. 

c2 
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^f  Brave  coihrade,  thoiigh  fhoa  aori 
so  little  I ''  cried  the  uncle ;  '^  noir 
listen," 

And  he  told  him  about  warriors  and 
knightsj  and  foreign  lands,  or  else  Bib- 
lical stories  about  Jewii^  heroes;  so 
that  the  child,  in  later  years,  did  not 
remember  to  have  learned  these  his- 
tories. They  seemed  almost  to  have 
been  bom  with  him. 

The  father  soon  said,^^  when  he  saw 
Isaac  with  the  child: 

"  The  lad  is  too  much  with  thee, 
Isaac;  at  length  he  wiU  not  know 
who  is  his  father." 

"  I  can  always  be  as  good  a  father 
to  him  as  thou,"  replied  Isaac.  "He 
gets  sense  when  he  is  with  me;  only 
look  what  a  knowing  countenance  he 
has  already." 

"  Dost  thou  really  think  that  he  has 
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gpt    that   firom  thee?'^   asked    Jette; 

"  If  lie  has  not  been  out  of  the  town 
td  steal  it/'  exdabned  the  imde,  "how 
else  eooM  he  have  got  itP-  He  can 
abeady  say  his  Ejidsfamo  (the  JewiA 
creed),  by  heart.  I  will  now  teach  him 
to  say  the  grace  after  meat." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Isaac,**  said  the  father, 
"  thou  mayst  have  him  till  he  is  six 
years  old ;  and  then  it  will  be  my  duty, 
as  a  father,  to  teach  him  what  a  Jew 
should  learn." 

*'  Tou  have  already  taught  him  too 
much ;  you  talk  too  rationally  with 
him,"  said  the  mother,  anxiously.  "  The 
lad  would  like  rather  to  talk  rationally 
in  his  own  way,  with  other  children, 
and  tumble  about  in  the  fresh  air." 

The  child  looked  at  his  mother  as  if 
he  understood  her, — as  if  she  had  pre- 
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scribed  the  right  medicine  for  that 
longmg  desire  which  made  his  cheeks 
pale. 

^*  To-morrow  morning,'*  said  his 
uncle,  '*  I  will  take  him  a  long  way 
into  the  coiintry/* 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Happy  human  beings  who  can  say, 
*''  That  was  one  of  my  playfellows  !" 

Eeader,  do  you  indeed  know  the  full 
meaning  of  those  words  ?  They  recall 
to  you  green  meadows,  where  you  gam- 
bolled in  the  excess  of  childish  delight, 
and  the  little  yard  where  you  had  a 
rendezvous  with  the  neighbour's  lad, 
and  where  you  fought  and  wept.  How 
willingly  woidd  you  thus  weep  again  i 
Or  of  the  dark  room,  where  you  were 
told  to  be  good,  and  play  quietly,  be- 
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cause  of  the  old  grandfather  who  slept 
just  by,  and  where  you  did  play  quietly^ 
until  all  at  once,  having  forgotten  the 
old  grandfather,  your  merriment  rose 
to  its  height ;  and  then,  behold  1  the  old 
man  stood  at  the  door,  and  besought 
you  to  let  him  sleep  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer  I  They  recall 
the  thousand  tricks  which  you  played 
later  as  schoolboys, — ^the  greengrocer's 
oranges,  which,  piled  pyramidally  in 
his  window,  suddenly  came  rolling 
down,  to  his  great  amazem^it,  be- 
cause you  ta^^ed  on  the  pasnes, — the 
couple  of  bladders  which  you  tied  to 
the  cat  of  the  old  woman  who  lived 
in  the  cellar,  that  rfie  might  have  to 
chase  after  it,  as  afta*  her  canary-bird. 
Imhey  recall  to  you  the  little  girl  for 
whom  you  both  of  you  would  gather 
flowers,  and  for  whose  sake  you  became 
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enemieB,  althou^  you  yonrselyes  knew 
it  not. 

That  was  tiie  time  when  you  receiyed 
your  first  driUmg  to  fit  you  for  the 
active  86ene,  called  the  world ;  that  was 
the  time  when  the  heart  was  pr^iared 
to  noazish  and  hring  forth  the  flowers 
oi  life,  firiendship^  and  love;  and  that 
was  the  time  also,  when  you  were  all 
pressed  into  the  same  monld,  until 
your  characters  presented  the  same 
uniformity  as  your  dress. 

Jacoh  grew  up  a  solitary  child.  He 
had  no  playfellows,  because  the  other 
Jewish  families  in  the  town  had  no 
childr^i  of  his  own  age,  and  Christian 
chfldren  derided  him  when  they  saw 
him.  Although  he  was  called  Jacob, 
they  nicknamed  him  Moses  ;  and  when 
he  approached  them,  they  made  signs 
with  their  hands  under  their  chins,  as 
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if  laughing  at  his  beard.  If  ever  he  did 
chance  to  play  with  them,  it  mostly  hap- 
pened that  by  degrees  they  turned  him 
into  ridicule,  called  him  Jew-smaus,* 
and  struck  at  him.  When  their  de- 
rision became  more  than  he  could  bear, 
he  left  them,  stood  at  a  distance,  and 
with  longing  looks  watched  their  sports. 
All  this  began  so  early,  that  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  inquire  the  reason 
of  it;  it  was  just  as  little  a  cause  of 
wonder  to  him  as  that  he  was  bom 
and  lived.  He  was,  indeed,  bom  with 
it ;  he  believed  that  it  must  be  so. 

On  one  occasion,  his  maternal  unde 
came  from  another  town  on  a  visit,  and 
brought  with  him  his  little  son.  The 
boy    advanced    kindly  towards    Jacob, 

*  The  term  swiautf  applied  derinYely  to  the  Jewg  alto  in 
Germany,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  tome  Hebrew  word  or 
words  of  salutation,  which,  being  caught  up  by  the  populace, 
was  applied  to  the  Jews  as  a  term  of  derision  and  scorn. 
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irho  drew  back  in  a  reserved  maimer. 
As,  however,  the  stranger  still  main- 
tained his  friendly  demeanour,  and  came 
nearer,  Jacob  riveted  his  large  brown 
eyes  upon  him,  and  asked: 

"Why  do  you  not  call  me  Jew- 
smaus  ?" 

All  present  were  shocked  by  this 
unexpected  question. 

**  They  have  been  abusing  the  poor 
lad,"  said  his  uncle  Bamberger,  at 
length. 

His  father  went  up  to  him,  placed  a 
hand  on  each  side  his  head,  raised  his 
face  upwards,  and  kissed  him  with 
trembling  lips.  His  uncle,  however, 
exclaimed, — 

"  Who  called  thee  Jew  -  smaus, 
Jacob?" 

"  The  boys  down  by  the  shore  always 
do  so,"  replied  he. 
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The  next  da^  his  uncle  took>  lum  to 
the  shore ;  but.  wheaL  the  boys  sem 
the  tall  man  that  was  with  him,  tibey 
were  naturally  silent.  Isaae  Bamberger 
could  not,  however,  control  himself; 
he  rushed  among  them,  seized  oiie,  and 
hurled  him  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 
When  Jacob  saw  this,  it  became  all 
at  once  clear  to  him  why  his  father, 
on  the  preceding  day^  had  kissed  him, 
and  why  his  uncle  had  now  accom- 
panied him  to  the  shore.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  unkindness  he  had 
received  at  their  hands  rushed  hurriedly 
through  the  mind  of  the  child.  He 
sprang  like  an  unfettered  tiger  on 
another  boy,  rolled  over  with  him,  and 
dung  to  him  as  if  frejizied.  The  nncle, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  regular  fight,  ap- 
{dauded  him;  but  when  he  saw  that 
blood  was  flowing  from  the  Christiaii 
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hcfyy  he  separated  them,  and  hastily 
carried  off  his  nephew.  When  he  saw 
Jacob's  deathly  pale  <^ieeks  and  pallid 
lips,  his  teeth  set  rigidly  together,  his 
eyes  as  if  starting  from  his  h^d,  and 
his  hands  grasping  hair  which  he  had 
torn  ftxxn  the  head  of  his  antagonist, 
he  believed  that  he  was  ill,  had  him 
put  to  bed,  and  sent  for  a  physician. 
The  child  slept  many  hours,  and  then 
wcke  as  if  out  of  a  swoon,  evidently 
without  any  recollection  of  what  had 
happened. 

Isaac  Bamberger  was,  however,  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrate,  by  the 
parents  of  the  boy  whom  he  had  at- 
tacked, and  who  had  received  an  injury 
by  his  fall,  and  only  got  off  by  the 
payment  of  some  of  his  precious  gold 
pieces.  Furthermore  it  was  decreed, 
that  to  prevent  any  similar  occurrences 
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for  the  future,  the  little  field  helonging^ 
to  Philip  Bendixeiii  which  ran  down 
to  the  shore,  should  be  enclosed  by  a 
tall  wooden  fence. 

Within  this  wooden  fence  Jacob  now 
sat  for  many  an  hour,  separated  fronx 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  with 
nothing  but  the  broad  Belt,  with  its. 
scattered  shipping,  outspread  before  his* 
eyes.  Solitary  and  in  silence  walked 
he  among  the  flowers  and  trees,  and 
watched  the  proud  sea,  as  it  joyously 
spread  its  calm  bosom  to  the  sun,  or 
dark  and  threateningly  hurled  itself 
against  the  coast;  or  he  sat  for  hours 
within  the  large  pleasant  summer-house, 
where,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  the  family 
arranged  their  leafy  tent,  and  here,  in 
its  deep  and  magical  solitude,  he  created 
for  himself  a  world,  in  which  were  no 
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other  pCTsons  than  those  he  knew,  and 
among  whom  that  one  individual  played 
the  principal  part  about  whom  he  oc^ 
cnpied  himself  most — namely,  himself. 
Whenever  he  suffered  any  disappoint- 
ment or  mortification  he  fled  hither, 
and  found  consolation  by  describing  to 
himself  some  other  state  in  which  things 
would  go  on  better; 

These  little  episodes  developed  them- 
selves by  degrees  into  connected  stories, 
in  which  every  new  occurrence  of  his 
life  furnished  material  for  a  new  chapter. 
But  the  most  important  of  these  still 
remained  to  be  the  remembrance  of  the 
boys  on  the  shore;  his  longing  after 
them,  and  his  indignation  against  them< 
If  by  chance  one  of  them  met  him  in 
the  street,  and  saluted  him  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  he  went  down  into  the  garden 
and  imi^ined  all  the  good  things  that 
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he  would  giye  to  tkb  boy.  He  related 
to  himself  histories  of  how  this  boj 
was  in  danger,  ho'qr  he  himself  rushed 
in  and  saved  him,  and  finally  how  thia 
boy  showed  his  gratitude  by  climbing 
every  day,  at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe,  oyer 
the  tall  wooden  fence,  and  playing  with 
him. 

But  if — as  was  most  frequently  the 
case — one  of  the  boys  from  the  shore, 
made  bold  by  the  absence  of  his  uncle, 
repeated  the  opprobrious  epithet,  as  he 
hastily  rushed  past  him,  then  he  went 
down  into  the  garden,  and  spoke  to 
himself  in  this  wise : 

"I  will  set  fire  to  their  corn-fields, 
by  catching  foxes  and  fastening  fire- 
brands to  them.  They  pursued  me, 
but  every  time  they  came  I  put  them 
to  flight.  But  once,  when  I  slept,  they 
came  upon  me,  and  bound  me;   and 
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then  they  set  me  in  their  temple,  be- 
tween the  two  pillars  on  which  it  rested, 
and  in  that  way  they  thought  they  had 
me  safe,  so  they  leapt  round  me,  and 
shouted,  '  Jew-smaus  1  Jew,  canst  thou 
eat  bacon  and  cream  ?'  But  with  that 
I  grasped  the  pillars  with  my  strong 
arms,  so  that  the  whole  house  fell, — 

fell  upon  them  and  upon  me  with ." 

A  cold  thrill  passed  through  him; 
he  closed  his  eyes,  he  felt  a  faintness 
and  a  weakness  come  over  him  every 
time  he  arrived  at  this  point,  however 
various  the  occasions  might  be.  He 
was  imnerved,  and  wept  for  grief,  at 
being  obliged  to  kill  them,  even  though 
they  were  his  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


These  ideal  phantoms  grew  and  be- 
came too  strong  for  the  lad ;  they  were 
like  spirits  which  he  had  evoked,  and 
now  knew  not  how  to  control.  They 
lay  like  mist  in  his  brain,  until  he 
himself  approached  the  spot  which  was 
their  home  and  birthplace;  then  they 
assmned  a  living  shape,  flapped  their 
wings,  and  overpowered  him.  He  was 
guided  by  them;  his  head  began  to 
be  dizzy,  and  hi^  nerves  to  quiver,  and 
yet  they  had  so  mysteriously,  seductive 
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a  power  over  him,  that  whenever  he 
was  alone  he  hastened  to  that  lonely 
spot  in  the  garden  which  was  peopled 
by  them. 

One  day  as  he  sat  there,  with  his 
eyes  convulsively  open,  and  terror 
trickling  through  his  veins,  his  father, 
who  had  no  business  to  occupy  him 
either  in  his  shop  or  at  home,  came 
walking  towards  him. 

"  "WTiat  art  thou  doing  there,  Jacob  ?" 
asked  he,  addressing  his  son. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Jacob ;  and  rose 
up. 

"  It  is  high  time  that  thou  learned 
something  useful,"  said  Philip;  "thy 
uncle  crams  thy  head  full  of  stories. 
Come  with  me,  and  we  will  begin  with 
the  Hebrew  alphabet." 

An  instinct  told  Jacob  that  in  his 
&ther  he  should  find  the  best  defence 

d2 
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against  these  frightful  images,  and  joy- 
fully he  grasped  his  hand. 

"  I  have  not  yet  given  thee  thy 
arbakampfoth,*  although  thou  art  in 
thy  seventh  year,"  said  his  father,  and 
shook  his  head  at  his  own  negligence; 
^^  we  must  make  haste,  Jacob.  Erom 
this  time  thou  must  know  that  thou 
art  a  Jew,  and  become  acquainted  with 
thy  true  reUgion/' 

"Yes,  father,*'  said  Jacob,  secretly 
proud  of  the  maturity  which  all  this 
implied  in  him. 

From  this  time  the  father  continued 
daily  to  instruct  his  son  with  great 
zeal,  and  Jacob  employed  himself  in 
impressing  his  learning  still  more  deeply 
on  his  mind ;  for  so  long  as  his  thoughts 

•  A  square  piece  of  cloth^  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to 
draw  down  over  the  ihouldert.  In  each  comer  are  twisted 
threads — lisis.  It  is  the  token  to  the  Jew  of  his  pure  reli- 
gion, and  of  his  covenant  with  God. 
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were  thus  occupied  the  phantoms  had 
no  power.  He  revived  like  a  plant 
which  has  had  water,  and  his  cheeks 
again  hecame  hlooming.  His  mother, 
however,  often  scolded,  and  said  that  the 
boy  had  too  much  to  do  for  his  strength." 

Nothing  of  the  kinct/*  said  the  father 
to  her,  on  one  occasion ;  **  he  has 
himself  a  desire  for  it.  Besides,  he 
knows  what  I  have  promised  him,  if 
he  is  industrious.*' 

With  these  words  he  looked  at  Jacob, 
as  if  there  were  some  great  secret  be- 
tween them. 

"  Now,  what  have  I  promised  thee, 
Jacob  ?"  asked  the  father.  "  Canst 
thou  not  remember  what  I  promised 
thee  when  thou  couldst  say  the  eight 
prayers?  Canst  thou  not  remember? 
What  have  we  on  Monday  ?" 

"  Purim  !'*  exclaimed  Jacob ;  "  shall 
we  he  disguised,  father?" 
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"No/*  but  thou  shalt  go  with  me 
to  the  synagogue,  and  hear  about 
Esther  and  Haman,  and  shalt  have 
leave  to  strike  Haman.'* 

"  Who  is  he,  father  ?  and  why  should 
I  strike  him?" 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  him  ?  He  it 
was  who  wished  to  murder  all  the  Jews 
in  one  night ;  but  our  Lord  was  with 
the  Jews,  and  Haman  himself  was 
hanged.  See,  this  is  the  way  the  thing 
is  done;  if  thou  pull  the  string,  the 
hammer  falls  and  strikes  upon  the 
name  of  Haman.  Every  time,  there- 
fore, his  name  is  read  to-morrow  in 
the  story  of  Esther,  do  thou  pull  the 
string,  and  strike  him." 

"  I  would  rather  strike  the  real 
Haman,  father,"  said  the  boy. 

**  He  is  dead,  my  lad,"  said  the 
father,  and  laughed,  amused  at  his 
son's  earnestness;   "thou  must  strike 
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upon  his  name  when  we  elders  read  it 
aloud. 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  said  Jacob. 

"  Why  canst  thou  not,  Jacob  ? 
Wouldst  not  thou  smite  Haman,  who 
wished  to  kill  the  Jews  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  repeated  the  boy, 
and  began  to  weep. 

"  No !  then  thou  mayst  let  it  alone, 
if  thou  hadst  rather ;  but  thou  must 
not  cry  about  it,"  said  the  father,  and 
clapped  him  kindly  on  the  back.  "  But 
be  industrious  all  the  same,  and  then 
thou  shalt  sit  by  my  side  at  Pesach 
(Easter)  to  read  the  Exodus,  and  I 
will  then  teU  thee  all  about  it." 

"Oh,  tell  it  to  me  directly?"  be- 
sought  Jacob,  and  dried  his  eyes. 

"  No ;  they  only  talk  about  that  at 
Pesach,"  said  the  father. 

"  How  long  is  it  till  Pesach,  father  ?" 
asked  Jacob. 
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"Pour  weeks;  but  thou  must  be 
very  industrious  and  well-behaved  till 
then,"  said  he. 

The  anxiously  expected  Easter  was 
at  length  come,  as  might  be  seen  many 
days  beforehand  by  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made.  There  had  come 
thither  by  ship,  from  Copenhagen,  a 
well -closed  cask,  containing  the  un- 
leavened bread,  which  had  been  care- 
fully conveyed  to  a  secure  place  in  the 
garret  that  it  might  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  any  thing  unclean.  AU  the 
articles  of  glass  in  use  in  the  family 
had  been  laid  in  water  for  three  days ; 
copper  and  iron  vessels  had  been  puri- 
fied with  fire ;  and  upon  the  day  which 
immediately  preceded  the  feast,  the 
whole  house  had  been  cleansed,  and  all 
utensils,  which  were  made  of  porcelain 
or  wood,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
thoroughly  purified,  set  aside,  and  those 
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which  were  duly  cleansed  taken  fix)ni 
the  closet  where  they  had  been  kept 
for  a  whole  year. 

Towards  evening,  when  the  first  stars 
made  their  appearance  in  heaven,  the 
father  went  through  the  house  with  a 
quill  in  one  hand  and  a  wooden  bowl 
in  the  other,  that  he  might  clear  away 
all  scraps  and  refuse  that  he  should 
find,  and  thus  assure  himself  of  the 
cleanliness  of  the  house.  Crumbs  of 
leavened  bread  were  purposely  scattered 
about  by  the  mother ;  under  the  sofa, 
however,  she  hid  a  large  pot  of  butter, 
in  order  that  she  might  have  it  for 
family  use  after  the  feast  had  begun. 

When  the  father,  quietly  repeating 
prayers  to  himself  the  while,  had  cleared 
away  all  the  crumbs,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  room,  Jacob,  who  had 
followed  him  attentively,  said : 
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"Father,  mother  has  hidden  a  pot 
of  butter  under  the  sofa." 

"Be  still,  child!"  exclaimed  the 
father,  and  went  towards  the  door; 
"  I  must  not  know  anything  about  that, 
else  I  must  take  it  away  and  bum  it." 

"  But,  father,"  persisted  Jacob,  "  thou 
wilt  then  do  as  the  exciseman  did,  when 
thou  gave  him  a  gold  piece." 

"  Por  God*s  sake,  child  !  thy  tongue 
may  bring  me  into  trouble,"  said  the 
father,  greatly  annoyed,  and  left  the 
room. 

The  following  day,  Eref  Pesach, 
passed  in  solemn  preparation  for  the 
festival.  The  father  fasted  in  the  name 
of  his  son,  because  on  this  day  the 
angel  of  the  Xord  had  slain  the  first- 
bom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  preserved 
the  Jews  unharmed. 

"To-day,   and  yet  for   some    years,- 
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must  I  fast  for  thee,"  said  the  father 
affectionately  to  Jacob;  "when  thou 
art  thirteen,  thou  wilt  bear  thy  own 
sins  before  the  Lord." 

The  rest  of  the  family  might  not 
taste  of  leavened  bread,  nor  even  of 
unleavened  bread,  before  they  were  con- 
secrated, which  would  not  be  until 
night,  when  the  stars  shone  forth  from 
heaven. 

'\Mien  it  was  dark,  Isaac  Bamberger 
and  his  wife  came  over,  as  they  had  no 
children  to  prepare  the  feast  for;  and 
all  then  went  into  the  saloon,  where 
the  table  of  the  passover  was  spread, 
and  was  blazing  with  light. 

An  elevated  seat,  well  supplied  with 
cusliions,  was  prepared  for  the  master 
of  the  house.  On  the  table  stood  the 
basket  of  unleavened  bread,  covered  vnth 
a  brilliantly  white  napkiri ;  a  large  dish 
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of  Matzaus,  a  knuckle  of  lamb,  cooked 
with  sweet  and  bitter  herbs;  and  for 
each  person  was  placed  a  bottle  of  the 
sweet  raisen-wine. 

The  father  took  his  place  of  honour, 
wearing  a  white  robe — ^that  garment  of 
fine  linen,  which  the  bride  presents  to 
the  bridegroom  on  their  wedding-day, 
and  which,  besides  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  he  only  wears  at  Tohmkipur, 
or  the  great  feast  of  reconciliation,  and 
when  he  is  laid  in  his  coffin. 

After  a  fervent  thanksgiving  to  the 
Lord,  who  established  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  the  bread,  wine,  and  herbs 
are  blessed.  Two  large  pieces  of  pass- 
over-bread  are  laid  upon  the  seat  of 
honour,  to  be  afterwards  divided  among 
the  persons  present,  as  amulets  against 
danger  by  sea  and  land. 

After  this,  the  Hagoden,   the  book 
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of  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Exodus,  was  read  aloud  hy  the  father 
to  the  little  devout  community.  At  the 
enumeration  of  the  plagues  in  Egypt, 
the  hearers  all  dipped  their  little  fingers 
in  the  wine,  and  let  fall  a  drop  on  the 
floor  for  each  of  the  plagues. 

When  he  came  to  that  portion  which 
described  the  deliverance,  he  paused, 
and  made  a  sign  to  Benjamin,  who, 
amid  deep  silence,  arose,  and  opened 
all  the  doors  in  the  house.  This  done, 
the  father  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  broke  a  piece  of  unleavened  bread, 
both  of  which  he  placed  beside  him, 
as  if  expecting  another  guest. 

Benjamin  having  returned,  and  taken 
his  seat,  they  all  suddenly  and  with 
one  voice  uttered  a  fervent  prayer,  that 
God  would  send  deliverance  and  hap- 
piness to  aU  people  who  at  this   mo- 
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ment  opened  their  doors  to  receive  his 
mercy. 

All  sat  bowed  over  their  books,  and 
without  lifting  their  eyes,  that  they 
might  not  behold  that  which  at  this 
moment  was  supposed  to  enter  through 
the  doors. 

When  the  prayer  was  ended,  the 
doors  were  again  locked,  and  the  wine 
and  bread  placed  upon  an  adjoining 
table,  where  it  remained  all  night,  in 
order  that  the  house,  through  the  whole 
of  this  night  of  the  festival,  might  be 
prepared  to  receive  with  hospitality 
Eilio  Novi  —  the  prophet  EKas,  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews. 

The  house  being  now  filled  with 
mercy,  and  sanctified  to  receive  the 
messenger  of  God,  the  father  cast  a 
glance  of  joy  over  the  assembled  family, 
and  stretching  forth  his  hand,  gave  the 
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time  of  the  great  hymn  of  the  Jews, 
which  all  present  joined  in  singing,  and 
the  chorus  of  which  is  as  follows  ; 

Adir  hu  !  jivne  beishro  bekoraav ! 
Bimbeiro  1 
Bimbeiro ! 

Bejomelnu,  bckorauv  f 
Eil  benei ! 
Eil  benei  I 

Benei  beishro  bckorauv  ! 
Bomch  hu,  godaul  hu,  dogul  hu,  hodur  hu ! 


Great  is  God !  he  will  quickly  build  his  temple ! 
Let  it  be  quickly ! 
Let  it  be  quickly  ! 
In  our  days  let  it  be  builded ! 
Erect  thy  house ! 
Erect  thy  house ! 
Build  tlie  temple  in  our  days ! 
He  is  chosen !  he  is  great !  he  is  a  host !  he  is  mighty ! 

and  so  on;  this  enumeration  of  attri- 
butes beiag  continued  through  the 
whole  alphabet. 

The  joy  inspired  by  this  hymn  in- 
creased, and  became  almost  wild.  They 
sang  in  Danish,  German,  and  Hebrew, 
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all  at  once.    Every  one  gave  the  loftiest 
and  most  endearing  names  to  Qod : 

Sweet  God !    Great  God  t    Blesied  God !    God  of  prayer  t 
Mighty  God ! 

Build  thou  thy  temple  Schiro! 

Und  also  ban! 

Und  also  echier! 

Og  byg  Dit  tempel  Schiro  1 

£il  benei,  &c. 

Louder  and  louder  rose  the  song; 
the  elders  sang  with  tears  in  their 
eyes, — ^the  child  kept  time  upon  the 
table,  with  a  glass  in  one  hand  and 
a  bottle  in  the  other,  and  wept  for 
joy  till  the  tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks. 

The  frugal  meal  was  over;  for  on 
this  particular  evening,  in  opposition 
to  every  other  feast,  nothing  is  taken 
but  the  simplest  food,  because  their 
ancestors  on  this  night,  arrayed  in 
travelling  garments,  ate  in  anxiety 
their    last    hastily- prepared    meal    in 
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Egypt ;  and  they  now  delighted  them- 
selyes  by  caUing  to  mmd  all  the  won- 
d^iiil  acts  which  Qod  performed  for 
the  Jews.  The  Mher  described  in 
strong  colours  the  captivity  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Jews;  how  the  king  sent 
out  his  messengers,  wh6  took  away 
their  male  children  and  slew  them,  that 
the  Jews  might  not  become  too  nume- 
rous, and  rise  up  against  their  oppres- 
sors. "But,"  said  he,  "out  of  this 
very  cruelty  came  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews ;  for  Moses  was  by  this  means 
brought  into  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and 
trained  to  be  their  leader  and  lawgiver. 

"  The  wicked  king  Pharaoh  soon  fore- 
saw what  he  had  to  fear  in  Moses.  He 
was  warned  against  him  by  an  evil 
dream;  and,  without  the  support  of 
Grod,  the  child  would  have  been  mur- 
dered.   The  king  called   together    his 

VOL.  I.  :e 
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interpreters  of  dreams,  and  took  counsel 

with  them,  and  they  advised  him  to  try 

the  child  in  this  manner:    'Let  two 

dishes  be  brought  in/  said  they,  *the 

one  filled  with  gold,  and  the  other  with 

live  coals.    If  the  child  snatches  at  the 

gold,  it  is  a  bdd  sign,  and  he  must  die ; 

but  if  he  snatches  at  the  fire,  then  is 

he  harmless,  and  the  dream  betokens 

nothing.'     It  was  done  as  they  said. 

When  the  two  dishes  were  brought  in, 

Moses  was  about  to  stretch  forth  his 

hand  to  the  gold,  but  God's  angel  held 

it  back,  and  directed  it  towards  the  fire. 

The  boy  took  up  a  glowing  coal,  and 

when  it  burned  his  tender  finger,  he 

put  it,  as  children  do,  into  his  mouth ; 

and  thence  it  was  that  Moses  never  was 

a  good  speaker." 

"And,"    said    the    uncle,    smiling, 
"thence  comes  it,  also,  that  Moses's 
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people  are  wise,  and  always  seize  upon 
gold,  rather  than  upon  fire.** 

•*That  may  very  well  be,"  replied 
Philip,  and  laughed. 

It  was  now  late ;  and  when  the  custc- 
mary  table-prayer  was  repeated,  all  re- 
tired to  rest. 

When  Jacob  went  to  his  bed  this 
night,  he  had  no  fear  of  phantoms, 
which  still,  at  times,  were  accustomed 
to  present  themselves  in  the  dark.  He 
had  now  another  object  than  his  youth- 
ful persecutors  to  occupy  his  mind  with 
and  to  long  after,  and  that  was  the 
beloved  Being  that  they  called  God. 

He  said  to  himself,  as  he  laid  him- 
self imder  the  coverlet,  "  I  will  now  no 
longer  desire  to  punish  the  boys ;  if 
they  deserve  punishment,  God  himself 

wiU  do  it." 

£  2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Jews'  festivals  are  always 
doubled.  ^  Their  calendar  is  reckoned 
from  the  creation  of  the  world;  and 
they  assert^  that  nobody  can  come  so 
very  near  as  to  say,  within  one  or  two 
days,  when  the  world  was  positively 
made.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  neg- 
lect the  right  day,  they  hold  two  holy. 
On  the  next  evening,  therefore,  the 
father  told  the  history  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren;  namely,  of  the  journey 
to  Egypt,  and  of  the  endeavours  which 
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the  brethiea  made  to  have  Benjamin 
released.  "  As  they  eonld  not  manage 
it  by  good  words/'  said  the  fsither,  ^'  the 
brethren  grew  angry,  and  determined  to 
show  Joseph  what  sort  of  people  he  had 
to  deal  with.  Napthali,  therefore,  ran  in. 
an  hour  into  all  the  eom^ds  of  Egypt, 
and  redconed  up  how  many  sacks  of 
com  there  were ;  but  Joseph  sent  out 
his  son  Ephraim,  and  he  quickly  did 
the  same.  Judah  then  shouted  so  loud 
that  all  Egypt  trembled,  and  the  king 
fell  down,  from  his  throne,  and  broke 
his  leg ;  but  Joseph's  son,  Manasseh, 
shouted  quite  as  loud  aa  Judah  had 
done. 

^'On  this,  Judah  turned  round  to 
Joseph  in  amazement,  and  said,  *  Thou 
art  not  an  Egyptian;  thou  art  one  of 
us.    Thou  art  Joseph,  whom  we  be- 
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lieyeddead/  And  thus  Joseph  was  made 
known  to  his  brethren. 

"  There  are  now  no  more  such  heroes 
among  the  Jews,'*  said  Philip,  sorrow- 
ftdly ;  "  therefore  is  it  that  we  too  are. 
oppressed." 

"  But  there*8  imde  Isaac,"  exdaimed 
Jacob. 

"Dost  thou  think  so,  thou  Kttle 
thing?"  said  the  uncle,  well-pleased; 
"  No,  no  I  Besides,  it  was  only  in  those 
days  when  such  roaring  could  be  borne ; 
one  should  now  get  into  tro^jible  with 
kings,  if  one  shouted  so  loud." 

"But  it  was  very  wonderful  that 
Judah  could  shout  loud  enough  to  make 
the  king  fell  from  his  throne,"  remarked 
Jacob. 

"  In  my  time,"  said  Isaac,  turning 
himself  with  a  mysterious  air  to  Philin. 
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"  whilst  I  was  in  Germany,  the  Prench- 
men  shouted  so  loud,  that  their  Ving 
fen  down  from  his  throne  and  broke 
his  neck." 

"  Yes,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  at  that 
time  passed  over  the  mighty  ones!" 
said  Philip. 

"  Yes,  and  then  they  were  kind 
towards  us  Jews,  and  called  us  patri- 
otic," said  the  uncle. 

"What  didst  thou  say,  uncle?" 
asked  Jacob. 

"  It  was  nothing,  my  lad ;  it  was 
only  something  that  we  Germans  fought 
for  with  the  French." 

"  Oh  I  uncle,"  exclaimed  Jacob,  "  do 
teU  us  something  about  the  Prench,  as 
thou  used  to  do.  Tell  us  the  story  how 
they  took  thee  prisoner,  and  thought 
thou  wast  a  girl?  Thou  promised  to 
tell  me  long  ago."  • 
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"  Not  to-night,  my  lad ;  on  Yohm- 
tauvim"  (the  great  feast-days),  *•  peo|^ 
do  not  talk  about  such  things.  Bot 
now  I  will  tell  thee  why  the  Jews  at 
Gnesen  do  not  wear  the  linen  garment 
at  Yohmkipur,"  (the  Feast  of  Becon- 
dliation). 

"  What  linen  garment,  nnde  ?" 
.  ^*  Such  a  linen  shirt  as  thy  father 
has  on  this  evening,"  replied  the  unde. 
'*  You  see,  the  Jews  at  Gnesen  had, 
for  a  long  time,  no  peace  in  their 
houses.  Every  night  something  came 
walidng  in  at  the  door ;  now  it  was  at 
one  house,  and  now  at  another,  and 
always  the  next  day  somebody  was  ill 
in  the  house  where  it  had  happened. 
The  priest  then  ordered  that  everybody 
should  set  up  a  new  Mezussoth,*  be* 
cause  the  old  folks  were  become  undean^ 

•  J^wat  of  chann  wbieh  it  niiled  OTcr  the  door. 
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and  that  might  be  one  cause.  A  short 
tiine  afterwards  came  Yohmkipur,  and 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  saying 
Maskir-neschommos,"  (the  prayers  for 
the  deceased  of  the  community)  "  there 
was  a  great  throng  in  the  sfynagogue. 
A  crowd  came  rushing  in  at  the  door, 
and  filling  the  whole  place,  until  the 
congregation  at  last  were  almost  tram« 
pled  to  death*  Neither  could  one  per- 
son know  another,  for  they  all  wore 
the  white  linen  garment,  and  the  thaUis 
over  their  heads,  because  the  dead  had 
all  been  buried  in  theirs.  The  priest, 
on  this,  made  his  way  to  the  taber- 
nacle, took  out  thence  the  sacred  parch- 
ment roll,  and  stretched  it  forth  towards 
the  congregation,  saying,  in  a  loud 
Toice,  *  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God  I 
let  all  those  who  belong  to  this  place 
take  off  their  lin^i  garments  1'      * 
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"  This  was  done,  and  immediately 
the  space  was  cleared;  but  since  that 
day  the  Jews  of  Onesen  have  not  worn 
the  linen  garment  at  Yohmkipur/' 

*^  But  really,  did  such  a  supernatural 
thing  happen  P"  asked  Jette. 

^M)id  it  I"  exclaimed  Isaac  Bamber*. 
ger,  warmly ;  "  was  not  I  myself  very 
near  buying  a  horse  from  the  devil  ?" 

"  Oh  I  tell  us  about  it,  unde,"  prayed 
little  Jacob. 

Uncle  Isaac  needed  no  pressing,  for 
the  incredulous  expression  of  Jette's 
face  was  sufficient  inducement ;  and  he 
began : 

"  What  I  saw  with  my  own  eyee 
nobody  shall  persuade  me  out  of ;  and 
as  sure  as  I  hope  to  see  once  more  my 
little  Bebecca  (may  she  rest  in  peace !), 
so  certain  is  it  also  that  I  saw  that- 
which  I  am  about  to  relate.    Before 
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the  war  broke  out,  when  I  wa49  a  young 
chap  of  twenty,  as  tall  and  strong  as 
I  am  now,  and  not  afraid  of  anything, 
I  bought  a  horse  firom  a  Prench  horse- 
dealer,  who  was  at  Erankfort.  One 
Thursday  afternoon, — ^I  remember  that 
afternoon  as  well  as  if  it  were  to-day, — 
I  came  riding  to  a  public-house,  which 
stood  three  miles  on  this  side  Sachsen- 
haus^i.  I  was  to  have  been  at  home 
that  same  night;  but  as  there  were 
some  people  at  the  public-house  who 
oflFered  me  a  horse,  it  was  almost  dark 
before  I  had  concluded  the  bargain. 
When  I  was  about  to  leave,  they  ad- 
vised me  rather  to  remain  there  over 
night  than  to  go  in  the  dark  through  the 
little  wood  which  lay  on  my  road. 

"  *  Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  ?'  asked 
I,  with  vexation. 

**  *  Even  if  you  are  not  afraid,  Mr. 
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Isaac/  said  the  landlord,  <  it  is  as  well 
to  be  prudent/ 

"•Ohl  I  am  content/  cried  I; 
*  even  if  the  devil  himself  should  come 
to  me  in  the  wood  V  and,  ordering  mj 
horse  to  be  brought  to  the  door,  rode 
away. 

"  Now  I  cannot  deny  that  I  secretly 
repented  of  my  last  word, — ^really  re- 
pented, the  very  moment  I  had  said 
it.  Human  beings  ought  to  be  hirnxble, 
and  not  defy  Grod. 

"  When  I  came  into  the  wood,  I 
would  very  gladly  haye  turned  back; 
but  I  was  ashamed,  and  said  to  myself 
Tie  I  Isaac,  hast  thou  not  a  good 
horse  and  a  dever  fist?  Don't  be 
a&aid.' 

"  If  I  had  put  my  trust  in  Gtod,  in- 
stead of  in  my  horse  and  my  hand,  and 
prayed  a  Schema  Yisroel,  that  would 
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not  hare  happened  which  did  happea 
afterwards. 

"  Well,  I  rode  on;  and  very  strange 
my  feelings  were,  thot  I  don't  deny; 
and  Tery  glad  I  was  when  I  heard  the 
rapid  sounds  of  horses'  hoofs  bdiind 
me, — ^I  might  thus  expect  to  hare  a 
companion  on  the  road«  I  pnlled  up  my 
horse,  that  the  stranger  might  join  me. 
He  saluted  me  with  a  friendly  *GK>od 
even ;'  I  did  the  same,  and  we  soon  got 
into  chat.  By  chance  I  happened  to 
say  that  I  was  a  horse-dealer,  when  the 
stranger  asked  me  whether  I  had  any 
inclination  to  buy  his  horse. 

"  « In  the  high  -  road  ? '  asked  I, 
flmiling ;  *  one  must  see  a  horse's  mouth 
before  one  buys  him.' 

"  *  That  you  may  do  directly,'  replied 
he ;  *  a  clever  horse-dealer  never  refuses 
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to  trade.  Look  at  my  horse's  teeth, 
Isaac  Bamberger/ 

**  I  was  amazed  that  the  stranger 
knew  my  name;  but,  without  mRTring 
more  ado,  I  leaned  down  oyer  my  sad- 
dle-bow, and,  taking  hold  of  his  horse's 
head,  opened  its  mouth.  Adaimoi  Elau- 
heinu ! — flaTning  fire  flashed  out  of  the 
horse's  throat ! 

"  Without  speaking  a  word,  I  clapped 
spurs  to  my  horse,  and  galloped  without 
stopping  to  Sachenhausen." 

"  But  that  might  be  naturally  ex- 
plained," said  Jette. 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Isaac  Bamberger. 

"  Por  instance,  by  supposing  that  you 
did  not  see  very  clearly,"  said  Jette, 
with  a  roguish  smile. 

Isaac,  however,  wrinkled  his  brow, 
and  said : 
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"  Thou  knowest,  Jette,  that  thou 
canst  say  to  me  whatever  thou  wilt; 
but  remember  that  I  asseverated  the 
truth  of  what  I  say  by  the  name  of  my 
little  Rebecca,  who  was  burned !  *' 

"  There  are  incomprehensible  things 
in    nature,"    said    Philip,    with    quiet 
gravity;   "is  not  every  leaf  which  is 
put  forth  from  the  tree  an  incompre- 
hensible thing,  although  we  see  it  so 
regularly  that  it   appears  to  us   quite 
simple?    But  even  Thora  (the  law  of 
Moses),  teaches  us  that  there  are  dark 
mysteries  which  it  is  not  well  to  pry 
into.     Did  not  Moses  change  his  staff 
into  a  snake,  and  dust  into  living  in- 
sects ?     But  if  he  did  it  by  the  im- 
mediate aid  of  God,  how  came  it  that 
his  enemies  did  the  same  thing  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ?     And  the 
truth  of  this  is  not  to  be  doubted  be- 
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cause  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Modes. 
There  are  still  people  who  can  practice 
such  arts.    Do  not  the  Jews  of  Lem- 
berg  stiU  say,  every  Friday  erening.  an 
especial  prayer  because  of  such  black 
arts?" 
What  was  that  ?''  asked  Jette. 
Jacob  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.' 
"There  lived  in    Lemberg,"    began 
Philip,  "  a  rabbi,  who,  as  the  Christians 
say,  knew  more  than  his  father  did. 
He  had  not  the  means  of  keeping  a 
servant,  and  therefore  he  made  himself 
a  man  of  clay,  and  by  putting  a  piece 
of  parchment,  on  which  were  written 
certain  holy  words,  under  his  tongue, 
he  gave  life  to  him,  and  he  worked 
for  tiim  six  days  in  the  week.    Every 
Friday    evening    he    took    away    the 
parchment  with   the  holy  inscription, 
and  the  clay  lay  as  if  dead,  until  he 
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lad  repeated  Ms  afdoihr  (the  prayer 
which  closes  the  Sabbath),  whea  he 
again  Jaid  Hie  parchment  under  his 
tnngiie,  and  he  agam  lived.  One 
Friday  evening,  howerer,  when  the 
xabbi  had  remained  out  in  the  town 
kter  than  usual,  and  the  Sdbiabbas 
ligbts  were  iit  in  the  synagogue,  the 
ciay  man  became  unmam^eable.  He 
rushed  into  the  synagogue,  and  kiUed 
the  people  with  a  single  blow  of  his 
heavy  arm, — and  he  woxdd  certainly  have 
killed  everybody,  if  the  rabbi  had  not 
ecmie  in  at  the  right  time  and  taken 
the  holy  words  out  of  his  mouth.  Thus 
he  was  again  dead ;  and  at  the  earnest 
prayers  of  the  congregation  the  rabbi 
never  more  restored  life  to  liim.  .  But 
still  the  Lemberg  Jews  repeat  an  es- 
pecial form    of    tlianksgiving,  because 
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they  were  dbliyered  from  this  misfor- 
tune/' 

**  Certainly  there  are  dark  and  mys- 
terious things/'  continued  Philip,  after 
a  pause;  "are  we  not  a  mystery  to 
ourselves  ?  But  the  helieving  Jew  has 
no  cause  to  fear.  If  my  repose  is  mys- 
teriously disturhed  at  night,  of  this  I 
may  be  sure,  that  it  is  a  warning  sign, 
which  the  Lord  permits  the  dead  to 
give  me,  because  the  tokens  on  my  door- 
posts are  become  imclean.  If  I  bear 
my  Tephilim*  with  me,  I  may  go  safely 
over  land  and  sea,  and  sleep  with 
Goijim.  The  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel, 
is  with  his  children.  See,  my  son,  we 
are  but  a  weak  and  subjected  people; 

•  Strips  of  parchment,  on  which  are  written  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  which  are 
fastened  every  morning,  with  a  certain  form  of  prayer,  hy 
means  of  leather  straps,  round  the  head  and  the  left  arm. 
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and  yety  for  all  that,  ho^  has  it  gone 
with  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have 
lorded  it  oyer  ns  ?  The  Emperor  Titus, 
who  burned  the  temple,  was  slain  by 
his  own  brother.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  would  eompel  the  Jews  to  sacrifice 
to  his  gods — ^the  plagues  of  Egypt  be 
on  them!  —  how  went  it  with  him? 
Did  he  not  see  in  his  lifetime  his  own 
flesh  eaten  of  worms?  And  the  late 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  the 
Third? — Although  he  knew  that  the 
Jews  dared  not  dig  up  their  burial- 
ground,  yet  some  years  ago,  in  1806,  he 
commanded  that  aU  the  Jewish  burial- 
grounds  should  be  desecrated  at  the  end 
of  the  month  of  October;  and  before 
the  end  of  October,  Napoleon  had  taken 
the  whole  of  Prussia,  and  he  had  scarcely 
a  burial-ground  left  for  himself.  And 
lastly,  the  mighty  Napoleon  himself? 

r2 
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As  long  as  he  was  a  Turk  among  the 
Turks,  a  Jew  among  the  Jews,  a  Ohris- 
tian  among  the  Christians,  so  long  went 
it  well  with  him,  and  the  Lord  was  witii 
him  in  the  hattle.  But  when,  a  £bw 
years  since,  he  called  together  rahfaies 
from  every  comer  of  the  earth,  that 
th^  might  reform  the  Jewish  religion, 
and,  change  it — change  that  of  which 
eyery  particle  is  immoveahle,  and  shall 
remain  so  whjile  the  world  stands— what 
happened  ?  In  Russia  his  whole  army 
was  frozen  to  death.  And  let  us  see 
how  long  he  will  stiU  hold  out,  now  that 
Zion's  God  has  turned  from  him." 

"  But  yet  Napoleon  is  a  great  hero, 
greater  than  either  Joab  or  Abijah," 
remarked  Jacob,  warmly. 

"Oh!  what  great  art  is  there  in 
keeping  quiet  and  striking  down  armies 
with  great  cannon  ?'*  said  Philip  ;  "  nor 
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WBB  eyen  that  don^  exeeptmg  by  the 
Teary  qualities  which  tiie  good  Ctod  gave 
him.  Not  the  Jew  Elearar  was  a 
greater  man  than  he.  He  also  was  a 
warrior^  but  he  saciificed  himself;  he 
stabbed  the  dLephant  in  order  to  kill  the 
wicked  king  who  had  desecrated  the 
temple,  although  he  himself  must  die 
when  the  huge  beast  fell.  My  son, 
when  the  hour  of  need  comes  to  Israel's 
children,  the  Lord  sends^.  a  champion ; 
and  every  one,  therefore,  ought  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness,  lest  God  should 
choose  him.  Say  thy  prayers  every 
morning,  over  thy  tsitsis,  so  that  thou 
may'st  be  well-pleasing  to  God." 

"The  Christians  talk  of  one  who 
resembled  Eleazar,"  remarked  the  uncle. 
"He  was  called  Whitfield,  I  believe. 
He  leapt  into  the  air  for  the  good  of 
his  people.*' 
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"Then  he  was  a  great  hero/*  said 
Philip, — ^and  bowed  his  head  in  rever- 
ence. "Self-sacrifice  and  humility  are 
greater  heroism  than  victory  in  a  thou- 
sand  battles,"  added  he,  according  to 
the  Jewish  manner  of  adding  a  moral 
to  every  conversation. 

"My  friends,  let  us  give  thanks  to 
God  for  our  meat!"  exclaimed  the 
house-father,  after  a  pause,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  with  which  the 
precentor  leads  the  thanksgiving  after 
meat,  when  two  or  three  Jews  eat 
together. 

The  uncle  and  Benjamiu,  as  well  as 
little  Jacob,  covered  their  heads,  and 
repeated  the  thanksgiving ;  after  which 
all  retired  to  rest. 

The  little  family  group,  in  whose 
midst  Jacob  lived,  slept  peacefully  and 
soimdly  after  the  stories  of  the  evenings 
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With  him,  however,  it  was  not  wholly 
so.  The  mysterious  power  which  the 
stories  contained,  or  which  he  perceived 
in  them,  left  a  strong  impression  on  his 
soul.  For  many  nights  afterwards  he 
saw  terrific  shapes;  the  fearfiil  Judge 
who  sat  in  the  dizzy  height,  and  held 
a  threatening  thunderbolt  ready  to  hurl 
down  among  poor  fearful  human  beings  ; 
the  horse  of  fire  which  pursued  his 
uncle ;  white -garmented  figures  which 
thronged  onward  in  an  awful  mysterious 
crowd ;  but  still,  amid  the  very  terrors 
which  made  his  hair  stand  on  end,  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  gentle  voice  of  his 
mother  saying,  as  if  to  pacify  him, 
"  Perhaps  it  may  be  explained  by 
natural  causes." 
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OHAPTER   Vn. 


What  is  there  to  relate  about  the 
years  of  childhood?  The  life  of  the 
child  is  a  constant  taking  in  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  it  exists  only  events ;  and  its 
history  is  the  relation  of  all  that  which 
happens  round  it.  But  it  is  from  these 
events  and  this  condition  of  things 
around  it,  that  the  soul  of  a  child  de- 
rives its  nourishment,  even  as  ynih  the 
tender  plant  of  the  earth,  water  and 
air  prepare  the  future  blossom.  Will 
these  blossoms  be  beautiful  and  refresh- 
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ing,  efr  Tfill  they^  he  unsightly  and 
ncmoasP  Will  they  be  gathered  bj 
joyftd  hmnan  hands,  or  wither  negw 
lected  on  their  stalk?  Tes;  for  the 
plant  it  is  inevitably  fore-ordained  by 
nature,  and  the  poisonous  weed  is 
cradled  as  joyously  and  as  blamelessly 
upon  its  stem  as  the  pleasure-brings 
ing  violet. 

The  human  being,  on  the  contrary — 
he  creates  for  himself  hia  own  fla- 
vours— philosophers  call  it  human  free- 
will. Merciful  God!  Did  I  create  for 
myself  my  own  blood  with  its  mys- 
terious sympathies  and  antipathies, 
with  its  seasons  of  calm,  and  its  wild 
tempestings  of  passion;  did  I  choose 
for  myself  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
light  from  which  the  roots  of  my  life 
should  derive  their  nourishment  ? 

Jacob  grew   up,   tended   by    loving 
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hands  and  always  alone.  He  wandered 
about  like  a  hart  in  a  fenced-in  garden, 
gazing  with  his  brown  eyes  abroad 
into  the  great  landscape — yes,  that 
may  truly  be  said;  like  one  of  the 
creatures  of  the  wild;  because,  how- 
ever much  he  might  be  surrounded  by 
affectionate  beings,  still  there  were  in 
many  respects,  in  all  that  regarded  his 
childish  feelings,  no  intelligible  lan- 
guage between  him  and  them;  they 
were  like  the  palings  that  fenced  in 
his  little  desmene,  and  denoted  its 
boundaries. 

This  solitude  gave  rise  to  a  circum- 
stance which  produced  an  imtold  effect 
upon  the  whole  of  his  future  life. 

It  was  mild  spring  weather ;  the  sun 
shone  upon  the  twittering  sparrows  of 
the  roof;  the  cat  lay  on  the  cellar 
shutter,  and  turned  herself,    snapping 
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at  the  lively  flies  with  eyes  half  closed. 
Around  a  great  heap  of  ruhhish  and 
brick-bats,  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing firom  time  out  of  mind  in  the  street, 
a  great  number  of  boys  had  collected 
themselves,  and  with  paper  caps  on  their 
heads,  and  wooden  swords  in  their 
hands,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon 
the  fortress,  which  was  equally  des- 
perately defended.  Loud  cries  of  onset, 
shrieks  of  pain  and  laughter  were 
mingled  together.  Jacob  sat  and 
gazed  at  all  this  glorious  sport  through 
the  bars  of  a  Venetian  shutter;  he 
watched  the  number  of  hearty  blows 
that  were  given  and  taken,  as  a 
thirsty  wanderer  on  a  hot  summer 
day  gazes  on  the  distant  sea. 

Many  a  time  he  hastened  from  the 
wmdow  down  into  the  garden  to  begin 
a  similar  game  by  himself;    but  every 
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time  he  turned  back  dejected,  for  he 
found  himself  as  much  alone  in  the 
garden  as  in  the  chamber. 

Suddenly  a  happy  idea  came  into 
his  head,  which  he  as  suddenly  acted 
upon.  Outside  lay  the  beautiful  cat; 
Jacob  seized  her  and  set  her  upon  a 
board  in  the  garden,  which  was  to  re- 
present  the  fortress,  and  he  himself 
the  attacking  army.  In  order  that 
the  cat  might  not  run  away,  he  tied 
her  to  the  board  —  a  praiseworthy 
forethought  in  the  commander  of  a 
fortress.  The  cat,  however,  made 
such  forcible  resistance  that  Jacob's 
hands  and  face  were  covered  with 
wounds,  from  which  the  blood  flowed, 
though  not  exactly  in  torrents.  After 
some  time,  however,  the  cat  became  so 
accustomed  to  the  sport,  that  as  soon  as 
she  saw  the  board  she  sprang  mewing 
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up  to  it,  and  aeemed  impatiently  to 
await  her  adversacy. 

At  length  Jacoh  found  that  it  was 
not  satisfactory  in  aU  respects;  the 
cat  was  fax  better  armed  than  himself^ 
and  the  whole  war  appeared  to  him 
unnatural,  inasmuch  as  that  no  one 
fell,  either  upon  the  side  of  the  attack 
or  defence.  Perhaps,  also,  there  min- 
gled with  this  dissatisfaction  a  secret 
pity  for  the  cat,  with  whom  he  always 
concluded  a  peace;  and  although  his 
hands  and  face  were  bloody,  pur- 
chased reconciliation  with,  at  the 
CTpense  of  a   good  meal. 

However  that  might  be,  Jacob  did 
not  rest  until  his  uncle  had  furnished 
him  with  a  little  dagger,  a  memorial 
of  war,  and  armed  with  this  he  com- 
menced the  combat  afresh.  The  cat 
soon  saw,  as  Hector  did  of  old,  that 
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his  adversary,  by  one  means  or  ano- 
ther, had  come  into  possession  of  an 
irresistible  weapon,  but  dared  never- 
theless to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of 
blood. 

Philip  Bendixen  came  in  at  that 
moment  when  his  son,  for  the  last 
time,  struck  his  dagger  into  the 
breast  of  his  enemy,  and,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^^But  what  dost  thou  take 
thyself  for,  my  son?" 

Jacob,  who  was  terrified  at  what  he 
had  done,  answered  with  confusion,  "  I 
want  to  see  what  more  is  inside  the  cat." 

The  astonished  father  stood  silent 
for  some  time,  and  then  said  gravely : 

"  My  son,  I  see  in  tliis  an  iadication 
from  Heaven.  I  early  intended  thee 
for  study;  but  latterly  I  had  partly 
given  up  the  idea,  in  order  that  thou 
mightest  assist  me  in  my  trade.    But 
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now  I  know  that  thou  art  called  to  be 
a  physidan,  a^  Bambem  was,  who  was 
also  impelled  hj  nature  to  dissect  ani- 
mals and  plants,  that  he  might  hence 
acquire  knowledge/' 

"  Who  was  Eambem  ?"  asked  Jacob, 
— ^ready  to  hear  a  story,  and  glad  that 
the  murdered  cat  should  be  put  out  of 
Ms  own  and  every  one  else's  remem- 
brance. 

"  Rambem*  was  a  great  physician 
among  the  Jews  in  the  East.  So  un- 
wearied w^  his  search  after  wisdom, 
that  when  tidings  reached  him  of  a 
still  greater  physician  living  in  another 
country,  he  straightway  sent  messen- 
gers to  him,  and  begged  him  to  receive 
him  as  his  disciple.  But  the  other 
physician,  fearing  that  any  one  should 

•  So   called   from   the   first  letters   in  his   name,  Rabbi 
Mausche  Ben  Meyer.     _.    . 
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learn  his  secret  arU^  replied, '  No/    Qa 

■ 

•this,  B;ambenL  disguified  liimafllf  .^b  jt 
servant,  and  engaged  liinfiflAlf  as  sui^ 
to  the  physician,  by  whom  he  iraB 
employed  to  wait  upon  him,  cany  his 
instruments,  and  other  such  service. 
On  one  occasion,  he  was  called  to  a 
sick  man,  who  had  a  worm  in  his 
brain,  and  he  took  Bambem  with  him, 
that  he  might  hold  the  patient  during 
the  painful  operation.  When  the  brain 
was  laid  bare,  the  physician  extended 
his  forceps  to  take  out  the  worm ;  but 
Rambem  suddenly  held  back  his  arm, 
saying,  *  Great  master  1  wilt  thou  not 
rather  lay  a  green  leaf  over  the  brain  ? 
The  worm  will  of  his  own  accord,  and 

w 

following  the  impulses  of  his  nature, 
betake  himself  to  the  leaf ;  in  the  other 
way,  he  will  make  resistance,  and  per- 
haps cause  the  death  of  the  patient.' 
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«  The  physician  turned  in  amazement 
to  Biambem,  ai^d  cried,  '  Of  a  truth,  if 
fhou  art  not  the  devil,  thou  must  be 
Bambem!' 

<<  <  I  am  not  the  devil,  but  B/ambem/ 
said  the  wise  man,  and  bowed  himself 
humbly  before  him. 

"  *  No,  no  ! '  cried  the  old  physician ; 
'  it  better  beseems  me  to  kneel  to  thee, 
who  art  the  superior/ 

"  My  son,"  concluded  Philip  Ben- 
dixen,  "become  as  great  in  learning 
as  E/ambem,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
main as  humble." 

After  many  consultations  and  dis- 
cussions with  his  mother  and  his  imcle, 
it  was  decided  that,  immediately  after 
his  barmitzvo,*  Jacob  should  be  sent  to 
Copenhagen  to  study.  As  regarded  his 
further    education,    and    the    sedulous 
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observance  of  his  religions  duties,  all 
this  was  to  be  entrusted  .to  his  paternal 
uncle  Marcus,  who  lived  in  the  capital. 

"And  now,"  said  the  father,  "we 
will  seriously  set  to  work  on  Gemoro^ 
that  when  thou  comest  to  Copenhagen, 
they  may  not  think  that  we,  out  in  the 
country,  are  fools." 

"My  Jacob,"  continued  he,  as  he 
took  doAvn  a  large  volume  from  the 
shelf,  "prepare  to  approach  with  reve- 
rence the  treasures  of  wisdom  which 
the  great  and  learned  men  of  old  have 
laid  up.  There  is  no  branch  of  human 
knowledge  which  they  have  not  exa- 
mined and  studied;  and  everywhere 
wilt  thou  find  traces  of  these  researches. 
They  may  be  often  expressed  in  dark 
language,  and,  for  the  laity,  may  be 
hidden,  as  it  were,  ia  riddles." 

Now  began,  for  Jacob,  the  study  of 
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the  old,  sabtle,  haar-splitting,  rabbinical 
expounding  of  the  law,  interwoven  with 
interesting  histories,  legends,  and  anec- 
dotes, which  lightened  and  gave  a  fas- 
cination to  the  otherwise  laborious 
study. 

But  if,  during  this  period  of  extreme 
mental  exertion,  study  was  coupled  with 
amusement,  so  was  every  amusement 
coupled  with  study. 

Jacob  walked  with  his  father  outside 
the  town;  they  came  into  meadows 
where  sheep  were  feeding  with  their 
lambs.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  the 
boy ;  he  ran  among  them,  that  for  once 
he  might  play  with  creatures  of  his  own 
size. 

"  Jacob !  come  here ;   I  want  to  tell 

thee  something,"  said  his  father,  with 

a  pleasant  smile,  as  if  he  had  fouad  an 

agreeable  surprise  for  his  son. 

g2 
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Jacob  gave  up  his  own  pleasure  re- 
signedly, and  took  his  fietther's  hand. 

^^  Canst  thou  answer  me  this  ques- 
tion?" asked  Philip.  "All  men  eat 
lamb's  flesh,  but  few  eat  the  flesh  of 
swine.  The  Jews  do  not,  the  Mahom- 
medans  do  not,  neither  do  the  Hindus ; 
and  even  among  the  Christians,  this 
flesh  is  eaten  principally  by  the  poor. 
Further,  a  sheep  produces  only  one,  at 
most,  two  lambs;  on  the  contrary,  a 
sow  has  six,  seven,  nay,  even  nine  little 
pigs.  There  are  thus  brought  into  the 
world  many  more  pigs  than  lambs,  and 
there  are  eaten  much  fewer;  and  yet 
there  are  more  sheep  in  the  world 
than  swine.  Cxinst  thou  expound  that 
riddle?" 

Jacob  beat  his  brains  to  find  some 
reason  for  tliis  striking  fact,  but  he 
could  not  succeed. 
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At  length  his  fietther  expounded: 
''See,  my  son,  this  is  a  new  proof  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
The  dear  Gk>d  gives  not  his  blessing  to 
that  which,  in  consequence  of  his  law 
to  the  Jews,  is  unclean ;  spite  of  all  its 
prolificness,  the  swine  does  not  thrive/' 

And  with  this  the  father  launched 
out  into  the  regions  of  the  expounding 
and  comparing  of  the  law,  and  his  son 
listened  devoutly  until  they  reached 
home. 

Thus  was  Jacob  given  up  to  the  mys- 
terious learning  of  his  people. 

The  world  in  which  his  spirit  now 
moved  seemed  to  him  like  a  row  of 
quiet  cells  in  Solomon's  temple,  where 
holy  men,  with  long  white  beards,  sat 
and  prayed.  It  often  seemed  to  him  as 
if  he  stood  in  the  long,  low  temple, 
with    its    small    windows,   and  all  its 
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internal  rich,  golden  decorations,  which 
transformed  themselves  into  strange 
representations,  and  wild,  dark  figures ; 
while  jBrom  the  porch  of  the  temple  he 
heard  the  crowd  of  the  faithful  mur- 
muring prayers  around  the  High  Priest, 
and  the  God  of  Zion  speaking  softly 
withthenL 

Through  all  this,  however,  there 
sounded  at  times  a  foreign,  but  living 
melody— rthe  songs  which  his  mother 
sang,  when,  as  often  happened,  she 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  with 
him  in  the  twilight.  When  the  moon 
cast  her  soft  beams  in  through  the 
window  upon  him  and  her,  as  they 
offcen  sat  together  alone  on  the  sofa, 
she  would  rise,  take  his  hand,  and  sing 
with  her  sweet  voice  the  songs  which 
she  had  learned  in  her  youth  at  the 
theatre,  and  among  her  friends.     She 
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would  sing  with  a  quiet,  rapt  enthu- 
Biasm,  as  if  she  were  entertaiiiiug 
hocself  with  recollections  of  those  times, 
through  their  melodies.  They  were,  for 
Jacob,  voices  as  if  firom  another  country 
and  another  race ;  yellow  locks  and  blue 
eyes  seemed  to  rise  up  on  those  billows 
of  sound ;  they  gazed  on  him  with  such 
a  foreign  aspect,  and  yet  there  seemed 
to  be  a  mysterious  acquaintance  between 
himself  and  them.  A  melancholy  long- 
ing seized  him,  but  a  resistless  figure 
stood  in  the  way.  Or  when  his  mother 
sang,  with  a  clear  and  rejoicing  voice, 
one  of  those  gay  songs  in  which  the 
rhyme  dances  and  rings  like  the  golden 
spurs  upon  the  dainty  heel  of  the  female 
dancer,  and  heaved  and  sank  like  the 
bosom  of  a  young  girl, — one  of  those 
'Bongs  where  the  lively  images    inter- 
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twined  themselyes  with  each  other  like 
the  tones  themselyes, — ^then  was  it,  as 
if  hy  some  unnatural  manner,  the  enor- 
mous loss  of  aU  childhood's  delights 
made  itself  perceptible  to  his  soul.  He 
was  unconscious  of  the  workings  of  his 
own  mind, — ^but  still  it  was  to  him,  not 
as  if  he  looked  out  into  life,  and  longed, 
and  longed  in  vain,  but  as  if  he  looked 
behind  him  upon  a  barren  and  joyless 
life;  and  then  that  sense  of  loss  and 
pain  overwhelmed  his  heart,  and  he 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  weeping, 

"Why  dost  thou  cry,  Jacob?"  in- 
quired his  mother,  amazed. 

"Because  the  song  thou  sangst  was 
so  sad,"  sobbed  the  boy. 

It  was  imintelligible  to  the  mother; 
but  a  mother's  tenderness  cherishes 
more  than  her  experience,  and  a  painful 
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foreboding  stole  into  her  heart,  when 
ahe  thought  that  her  only  child  was  to 
be  sent  out  into  the  world. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

These  melodies  took  the  place  of  the 
wild  phantoms  which  had  formerly 
haunted  him,  only  that  these  had  no 
existence  excepting  when  his  mother 
sang.  These  wonderful  creations  were 
called  forth,  but  the  figures  were  always 
the  same;  they  danced  in  the  air 
around  him  and  his  mother,  played  in 
the  comers  of  the  room,  and  under  the 
ceiling,  and  gladdened  and  amused  him ; 
anon  they  sprang  merrily  out  of  the 
%vindow;   anon  they  advanced  mourn- 
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folly  nearer,  and  then  died  upon  his 
mother's  lips. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Jacob  could 
hear  these  airs  with  sufficient  calmness 
to  distinguish  the  words  &om  the 
melody;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
learned  the  accompanying  intelligible 
words  that  the  aerial  figures  assumed 
shapes  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  lost  theur 
magic  power.  He  then  learned  music 
himself,  that  he,  too,  might  be  able 
to  call  up  these  liviag  pictures.  His 
mother  gratified  him  cheerfully  ia  all 
that  lay  ia  her  power ;  and  when  Jacob, 
having  learned  these,  yet  demanded 
more  and  more,  she  sought  up  old 
books,  the  remaLos  of  her  youthful  days, 
and  gave  them  to  her  son,  and  taught 
hitn  to  read  in  them. 

Thus  she  also  became    liis  teacher, 
without  knowing  it;    and   she  taught 
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him  that  which  he  never  forgot.  She 
gave  to  him  the  most  beautiful  gift 
which  he  took  with  him  from  his 
paternal  home  into  the  world, — a  know- 
ledge of  his  mother-tongue,  as  pure  and 
clear  as  that  which  rung  through  the 
rhyme  of  the  poet. 

His  father  was  displeased  when  Jacob 
began  to  translate  "  Gtemoro**  into  Dan- 
ish instead  of  German ;  but  his  mother 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  said, — 

"  Dost  thou,  then,  wish  to  make  the* 
lad  a  rabbi?     Ought  he  not  to  know 
the    language    which    the    Christians 
speak,   if  he  is    to   go  among  them? 
— Consent  to  it.'* 

The  books  which  Jacob  thus  became 
acquainted  with  were  comedies,  collec- 
tions of  songs,  descriptions  of  travel,  and 
so  on,  and  which  had  lain  in  the  house 
disregarded.     Out  of  several    the  rats 
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had  gnawed  great  pieces;  others  had 
been  more  or  less  plundered  for  the 
shop ;  some  wanted  a  beginning ;  others 
an  end;  and  a  great  number  of  them 
both; — ^but,  as  far  as  Jacob  was  con- 
cerned, this  only  excited  attention,  and 
woke  a  mysterious  presentiment  of  the  life 
beyond  his  limits,  and  where  he  thought 
that  the  continuation  was  to  be  found. 

Amid  these  various  studies  time  passed 
onward  %vith  as  much  uniformity  as  the 
circuit  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
brings  night  and  day.  The  new  moon 
brought  with  it  the  great  day  of  rest, — 
which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  mile-posts^ 
of  the  year ;  and  now  and  then,  thougli 
very  seldom,  a  comet  arose  on  the 
horizon  of  the  family  life,  to  make  for 
it  an  epoch.  This  was  one  of  the  travel- 
ling Poles,— one  of  those  extraordinary 
visitors    who    suddenly   would    present 
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himself  in  the  town,  without  any  one 
knowing  whence  he  came,  and  who 
yanished  again,  after  a  short  stay,  with- 
out any  one  knowing  whither  he  went. 
But  what  a  holiday  it  made  in  the 
house  when  Philip  Bendixen  hrought 
home  with  him  from  the  synagogue  a 
Pole  whom  he  had  met  there ! 

There  were  many  reasons  to  rgoioe 
over  the  arrival  of  such  a  guest.  In 
the  first  place,  they  had  Minyan,*  or  the 
full  ceremonial,  at  the  synagogue. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  the  town  waa 
small,  and  whenever  one  Jew  quarrelled 
with  another,  he  revenged  himself  gene- 
rally upon  all  the  rest  by  being  absent 
from  the  synagogue.  When,  however, 
a  Pole  came  to  the  town,  there  was 
always  a  full  attendance ;  for  the  angry 

*  The  full   service   is  not  permitted  to  be  perfonned  in 
the  synagogue  in  the  presence  of  less  than  ten  Jews. 
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parties  were  ashamed  of  exhibiting  their 
qnarrel  before  90  holy  a  msaa,;'  therefore 
they  came  to  their  honse  of  worship. 
The  only  time  when  the  presence  of  a 
Pole  was  not  needed,  was  on  the  occa- 
atbn  of  Yohmkipnr,  or  the  gceat  Day  of 
Beeonciliation ;  for  upon  this  day  every 
few  forgives  anoiher,  whatever  his  canse^ 
of  quarrel  may  be.  Kay,  even,  it  is 
believed,  that  dead  foes  extend  to  each 
other  their  hands,  and  say  "  Scholaum," 
ot  Peace,  and  pardon  one  another,  as 
they  desire  that  Grod  on  this  day  should 
pardon  them.  But  the  next  day,  for 
the  most  part,  the  old  disunion  b^ins 
afresh. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
hospitality  was  a  beloved  and  holy  duty. 
It  was  considered  as  a  God-pleasing 
action  to  receive  a  stranger ;  to  enter- 
tain biTn  with  the  best  that  the  house 
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contained,  and,  for  the  tune,  to  make 
him  its  master.  But  now  that  know- 
ledge and  enlightenment  have  increased^ 
and  the  Jews,  desirous  of  standing  well 
with  Christians,  without  entirely  break- 
ing with  Grod,  whenever  they  meet  with 
a  Pole  at  the  synagogue,  do  not  cany 
him  off  with  them,  as  formerly.  He  is 
not,  as  used  to  be  the  case,  conducted 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  to  their 
home;  they  give  him  not  their  best 
slippers  to  wear,  after  they  have  sup- 
plied him  with  stockings.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  prefer  paying  for  his  enter- 
tainment at  a  Jewish  restaurant. 
Restaurant !  thou  Upas-tree,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  hospitality  is  poisoned 
and  dies! 

But  at  that  time,  and  in  the  town 
of  which  we  write,  the  Jews  were  suffi- 
ciently oppressed  to  feel  that  they  were 
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uothiiig  but  Jews ;  nor  was  it  required 
firom  them  to  emulate  any  but  those  who 
w&te  the  most  p^ect  Jews;  therefore 
the  old  hospitality  flourished  amongst 
ihem^  and  a  Pole  coming  to  the  place 
sold  himself  literally  by  auction;  he 
went  home  with  him  who  oflered  him 
most  travelling-money,  so  that  he  would 
abide  with  him. 

It  is  very  true,  nevertheless,  that 
these  Poles  were  not  always  the  most 
agreeable  guests  for  a  cleanly  housewife 
to  entertaiii,  nor  were  they  always  the 
most  seemly.  It  happened  thus  that 
on  one  occasion,  Philip  Bendixen  had 
a  Pole  for  his  guest,  who  was  very  fond 
of  sour  boiled  fish.  When  Philip  had 
emptied  his  plate,  and  was  about  to 
put  it  forward  for  more,  the  Pole  took 
up  the  dish,   aud  giving  it  to  Jette, 

VOL.   I.  H 
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said,  ^^  My  good  Jette,  set  this  adde  for 
my  supper  I " 

No  one,  however,  was  displeased  with 
tlus,  because  they  beUeved  the  greater 
inoonyenience  any  one  was  put  to  by  his 
guest,  the  greater  satisfaction  had  Qod 
in  his  hospitality ;  and  besides,  the  Pole 
had  an  inexhaustible  store  of  witticisms 
and  stories.  These  witticisms  consisted 
for  the  most  part  in  the  peculiar  style 
in  which  they  were  told,  or  they  de- 
pended on  a  play  of  words,  and  woidd 
require  a  whole  lexicon  to  ixiake  them 
intelligible.  Thus  they  would  tell  a 
story  of  a  Pole  who  was  goiog  to  fight 
a  duel.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  Danish 
and  Gterman  word  regel^  or  rule,  means 
in  Hebrew,  foot^  the  Hebrew  for  head 
being  roach.      A  Pole  therefore,  says 
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the  story,  was  challenged  to  fight, 
and  it  was  arranged  between  the  two 
adyersaries  that  they  should  fight 
with  swords.  When  the  Pole  had  his 
weapon  in  hand,  he  was  about  to 
fiill  at  once  on  his  opponent,  without 
troubling  himself  either  about  tierce  or 
fuart^  of  which  he  probably  under- 
stood nothing.  The  seconds  therefore 
ran  between  them,  saying,  "But,  Mr. 
Ephraim,  that  is  wholly  against  the 
rule  fregeljy  "How!  **  exclaimed  the 
furious  Pole;  "Regel?  I  do  not  aim 
at  the  foot  (regelj,  I  aim  at  the  head 
fraschj:' 

It  was  truly  a  holiday-time,  those 
Friday  evenings,  when  a  Pole  got  into 
the  story-telling  vein,  and  one  tale  was 
begun  almost  before  the  other  was 
ended.     For  even  supposing  that  the 

story  was  known  to  the  parents,  it  was 

H  2 
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then  told  especially  for  the  child,  the 
parents  expressing  themsdves  as  quite 
pleased  to  hear  it  again.  And  so  they 
were !  And  even  if  they — every  one — 
could  have  told  the  story  themseLves, 
they  listened  to  it  again  with  as  mndl 
zest  as  if  it  was  quite  new.  It  was 
not  merely  the  bald  narrative  that  they 
heard  in  the  most  frequently  told  reli- 
gious stories ;  it  was  God's  spirit  which 
they  recognised,  and  which  was  always 
new  and  interesting. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
Jacob  got  his  uncle  to  tell  him  about 
his  being  taken  prisoner  during  the  war 
in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  A  gour- 
mand does  not  anticipate  with  more 
delight  the  savoury  dish  which  is  made 
ready  for  him,  than  Jacob,  as  he 
prepared  himself  to  listen  to  his  uncle's 
narrative. 
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"Our  prince,"  began  Isaac  Bam* 
bei^eir,  "  was  obliged,  in  concert  with 
Ids  neigbbour,  to  send  a  man  to  the 
mrnyj  bnt  as  he  and  his  neighbour 
were  not  on  good  terms,  he  would,  for 
lus  part,  only  send  one  half,  and  there- 
bre  he  chose  my  old  blind  faliier. 
JStaw  as  a  young,  lively  fellow,  is  always 
of  moreyalue  than  an  old  blind  man, 
I  got  leave  to  go  in  his  stead.  I  was 
wdi-growuy  almost  as  tall  as  I  am  now, 
but  as  smooth  on  my  face  as  a  girl. 

"  Whilst  we  were  lying  on  the  Belgian 
frontier,  in  the  country  town  of  Kdnigs- 
doxf^  I  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  miller  who  liv^d  close  to 
the  town*  I  met  her  in  the  town*, 
fiwp  I  dared  never  to  go  out  to  her 
because  of  her  father,  who  kept  a  strict 
watch  on  account  of  the  soldiers.  One 
evening,  however,  having  got  leave  of 
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absence,  I  determined  to  go  and  see 
her.  I  therefore  put  on  woman's 
dothes^  and  went  as  if  to  inquire  after 
a  place  at  the  mill,  and  at  all  events 
obtain  leave  to  stop  there  a  little  while. 
I  was,  however,  received  with  open 
arms ;  I  had  offered  my  services  when 
they  were  wanted,  for  two  servant-girls 
had  just  run  off  with  soldiers.  What 
then,  thought  I  to  myself,  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  the  soldiers  should 
now  in  return  become  servant-girls  P 

'^  The  wife,  who  found  me  so  tall  and 
strong,  engaged  me  as  milk-maid,  and 
made  me  give  her  a  solemn  promise 
that  I  would  not  allow  any  of  the 
soldiers  to  be  making  love  to  me ;  which 
I  easily  promised  her,  and  with  the 
determination  to  keep  my  word. 

'^In  the  evening,  when  supper  was 
just  over,  there  was  suddenly  heard  a 
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gfeat  ccmimotion  outside  the  xnill,  and 
fhe  house  was  filled  with  a  blaze  of 
light.  We  rushed  to  the  windows; 
a  troop  of  French  soldiers  had  sur- 
loonded  the  mill,  and  Konigsdorf  was 
inflames. 

'**We  must  defend  ourselves,'  cried 
fhe  miller,  and  called  all  his  men-folk 
about  him,  while  the  women  sought 
abater  in  the  garret. 

''I  remained  with  the  men,  and 
armed  myself  with  a  gun  like  the  rest, 
and  the  miller  could  not  sufficiently 
praise  the  brave  young  woman !  Be- 
tween every  shot  that  he  fired,  he 
looked  at  me  with  admiration.  Our 
defence  was  not  of  long  continuance; 
the  Frenchmen  rushed  into  the  house ; 
a  great  big  corporal  snatched  the  gun 
out  of  my  hand,  with  the  exclamation, 
'That  is  a  wife  for  me !' 
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'The  G^nnans  are  oomiiigl'  cried 
the  3?renchinen. 

^'It  was  so,  and  just  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  come,  rode  they  off   again, 

« 

carrying  with  them  no  other  booty  tliazL 
myself,  whom  the  corporal  held  in  his 
powerful  arms.  I  made  no  opposition, 
being  only  too  glad  that  my  beloyed 
had  escaped  their  notice.  The  corporal 
took  me  on  his  horse  before  him;  said 
the  kindest  things  to  me,  and  thus 
we  rode  through  the  burning  Kdnigs- 
dbrf.  When  we  came  to  the  !French 
camp,  the  whole  squadron  laid  claim 
to  me,  nor  was  the  contest  at  an  end 
until  the  corporal  asserted  energetically 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  me 
his  wife. 

"  *  I  have  carried  her  off,*  said  he,  *  in 
the  fashion  of  a  knight,  and  she  is,  all 
in  all,  just  the  wife  for  me.    To-morrow 
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the  field- ehaplajn  sball  maay  ubI* 
Witk  this  all  were  cantentecL 

'' '  Pierre  lasiisse  is  going  to  he  mar- 
ried 1 '  cried  the^.  '  JBLucrah !  the  whole 
aqoadron:  is  hetrothed.' 

<^ '  My  friends,'  said  Pierre  Lasusse^ 
^I  shall  he  a  happy  man — my  wi£9 
measuring  her  sixty-four  inches,  and  I 
myself  seventy-two  T ' 

"  *  Jacques,'  said  Pierre  again,  after 
a  pause,  and  heckoning  to  a  tall  young 
fellow,  '  if  I  should  at  any  time  chance 
to  fall,  thou  must  he  her  second,  iot 
thou  art  the  tallest  after  me,  and  thou 
wilt  he  good  to  her.' 

<<  I  list^ied  to  this  and  a  deal  more 
that  was  said  ahout  me,  for  a  long  time, 
determining  if  a  favourahle  opportunity 
came,  to  make  my  sex  known  to  them. 
I  was  not,  however,  without  fear.  The 
ni^t  was  passed  in  the  tent  amid  a 
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deal  of  merry  talk.  In  the  moinmg, 
Pierre,  accompanied  by  his  frienda, 
conducted  me  to  the  fleld-chaplain.  In 
camp  people  do  not  stand  on  ceremony. 
When  the  priest  was  about  to  begin 
the  holy  ceremony,  I  stopped  him,  and^ 
as  well  as  I  could,  tried  to  make  myself 
intelligible. 

"'What!*  cried  Pierre,  who  &nded 
that  I  merely  wanted  time,  'does  the 
young  woman  want  to  consider  whether 
she  shall  marry  me,  Pierre  LasussOt 
corporal  in  the  Anjou  regiment  P' 

*'I  began  very  earnestly  to  explain, 
but  nobody  understood  me. 

'*  Pierre  inquired  with  impatience, 
what  I  wanted — ^what  scruples  could  I 
have? 

'*  I  screamed  as  loud  as  I  could,  *  I 
am  not  a  young  woman ! '  and  snatch- 
ing off  my  cap  and  opening  my  dress,  I 
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showed  my  short-cat  military  hair  and 
my  scddier's  jadcet. 

''Pierre  atood  for  some  momenta 
^^eechless;  he  then  came  xxp  to  me, 
slapped  me  on  the  back,  and  burst 
mto  a  load  peal  of  laughter,  in  which 
he  was  joined  l^  the  whole  squadron, 
and  even  by  the  priest  himself/' 

Isaac  Bamberger  paused;  and  the 
mother,  who  was  sensitive  about  such 
things,  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  tell 
stories  of  this  kind  in  the  presence  of 
the  child ;  fdrthermore,  she  said,  ''  It 
seems  to  me  that  thou  toldest  this  story 
rather  differently  some  years  ago." 

''  Some  years  always  make  some  dif- 
frarence,"  said  Isaac,  and  he  screwed  his 
eyes  together  in  a  significant  manner ; 
"  Thou,  too,  look'st  somewhat  different 
now  to  what  thou  didst  some  years 
ago." 
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'^But  a  past  event  is  not  a  living 
countenance ;  it  standi^  in  the  meaDOLOjey 
as  if  hewn  in  stone/*  replied  Jette,  who 
obstinately  pursued  her  oligect. 

*^No,"  said  Isaac,  somewhat  impa« 
tiently,  '*  a  story  is  not  a  law  of  Moses : 
a  particle  in  it  more  or  less  does  not 
invalidate  a  man's  veracity.  Bea^des^ 
I  have  not  told  the  most  important 
part;  how  I  was  then  arrested  as  a 
spy,  but  escaped,  because  the  jailer 
in  the  morning,  when  he  saw  me  laying 
my  Tephilim,  discovered  that  I  was  a 
Jew  like  himself.  The  boy  may  hear 
that,  because  from  it  he  may  know  that 
God  never  forsakes  a  believing  Jew 
who  holds  fast  by  his  commandments^ 
and  carries  his  Tephilim  always  with 
him." 

But  now  the  Pole  spoke  in  an  autho* 
ritative  manner.     "  Such  a  story,*'  said 
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he,  "  is  not  for  b  Eiiday  erening.  On 
ike  Sabbath  people  most  do  that  which 
is  right;  sittmg  at  a  good  table,  Hbcf 
dionld  keep  in  lemembistnoe  God's 
mercy  towards  those  who  keep  hk 
Sabbadis  with  honour.  What  I  spend 
in  keeping  my  Sabbaths,  may  God  give 
to  me  two-lbld,  as  he  did  to  Joseph 
ICaoker  Schabbas!  This  Joseph  was 
poor,  yet  still  he  put  by  the  half  of  each 
day's  earnings  wherewith  to  celebrate 
his  Sabbath;  and  when  he,  on  the 
Friday  morning,  went  out  to  make 
his  purchases,  he  considered  nothing 
too  costly  for  the  Lord's  day  of  rest. 
Opposite  to  him  lived  a  rich  man  named 
Eleazar,  who  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  Sabbaths,  but  laboured  all 
days  alike  to  increase  his  riches.  He 
laughed  at  his  poor  neighbour  who 
never  could  get  on  in  the  world,  be- 
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cause  he  spent  upon  one  day  the  half 
of  the  whole  week's  earnings.  One  day 
he  met  Joseph  in  the  street,  and  laughed 
at  him  ais  usual;  adding,  'Tou  ought 
rather  to  think  about  laying  something 
up  for  your  old  age,  and  as  a  marriage- 
portion  for  your  daughter/ 

"  •  Don't  trouble  yourself/  replied 
Joseph  Mauker  Schabbas;  *  because 
Gk>d  could  give  me  all  that  you  possess, 
if  it  pleased  him  to  do  so.' 

'^The  rich  Eleazar  became  troubled 
in  his  mind  at  these  words,  and  by 
the  bare  possibility  of  the  Lord  being 
able  to  take  his  riches  from  biTn  and 
give  them  to  his  poor  neighbour. 

"  There  happened  about  this  time  to 
come  a  great  fortune-teller  to  the  town, 
and  Eleazar,  who  could  not  overcome 
his  secret  fear,  went  to  him  to  kno^ 
what  awaited  him  in  the  future. 
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^' '  Be  calm/  said  the  wise  man,  when 
he  had  examined  his  hand ;  *  your 
wealth  shall  neither  he  lost  at  sea,  nor 
shall  thieves  steal  it,  nor  fixe  consume 
it.  You  will  he  lucky  in  all  your  under- 
takings; yet  still,  in  the  end,  the 
whole  of  your  wealth  shall  only  serve 
to  purchase  an  agreeahle  Sabhath  for 
Joseph  Mauker  Schabbas.' 

"  *  Explain  to  me  this  contradiction ! ' 
exclaimed  Eleazar. 

"  *  I  have  spoken ! '  said  the  wise  man, 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  say  more. 

"  Eleazar  was  now  full  of  anxiety, 
lest  the  fortune-teller's  words  should 
become  true;  and,  in  order  to  nullify 
them,  he  entered  into  the  wildest  specu- 
lations ;  but  everything  succeeded  with 
him.  He  sent  his  ships  to  the  farthest 
seas ;  but  they  returned  in  safety.  This 
anxiety  increased  more  and  more.    On 
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one  occasion  a  terrible  fire,  which  raged 
in  the  town,  approached  his  dwellii^. 
He  forbade  that  anything  should  be 
removed ;  and  when  the  flames  alrea^ 
lit  up  the  gable  of  his  house,  he  lifiteJl 
his  eyes  thankfully  to  heaven.  At  that 
moment,  however,  the* wind  changed; 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain  passed  over  the 
town,  and  the  fire  ceased. 

<^  On  another  occasion  there  was  a 
dreadful  storm  at  sea,  just  at  the  time 
when  several  of  Eleazar's  ships  were  ex- 
pected. A  messenger  approached  him 
sorrowfully,  with  the  intelligence,  that 
one  of  them  was  just  about  to  be 
stranded.  Eleazar,  full  of  joy,  pressed 
a  purse  full  of  gold  into  his  hand,  and 
promised  him  double  the  amount  when 
those  tidings  should  be  verified.  The 
storm  abated,  and  the  next  day  his  ship 
came  safely  into  harbour. 
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<<Eleazar'8  fear  amounted  almost  to 
insanily.  He  let  his  warehouses  and 
cellars  stand  open  as  a  temptation  to 
thieves.  The  thieves  thronged  thither ; 
but  the  magistrates,  who  had  expected 
it,  thronged  thither  also,  and  thereby 
seized  the  whole  gang.  At  length  it 
was  made  known  that  Eleazar  had 
suddenly  sold  all  his  possessions,  and 
was  gone  to  another  town — no  one 
knew  where. 

'^  In  the  meantime  Joseph  Mauker 
Schabbas  continued,  undisturbed,  his 
accustomed  way  of  life ;  and  when,  on 
Friday  evenings,  he  sat  at  his  well- 
provided  table,  and  consecrated  his 
bread  and  wine,  nobody  was  happier 
than  he  in  the  whole  land ;  nor  could 
the  king  himself  have  made  him  rise 
up  and  leave  his  room. 

"  One  Friday  morning,  when  he  went 

VOL.  I.  I 
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as  usual  out  into  the  market  to  make 
his  purchases,  he  saw  a  great  crowd  of 
people  assembled  before  a  booth.  He 
went* nearer,  and  discovered  that  the 
cause  of  the  crowd  was,  that  a  fish- 
monger demanded  a  hundred  gold 
pieces  for  one  single  fish.  *  A  hundred 
gold  pieces  I  Did  one  ever  hear  such  a 
thing!'  exclaimed  the  people;  *From. 
whom  will  you  get  it,  good  man  ?  If 
it  lies  here  eight  days  it  wiU  be  some- 
what cheaper ! ' 

"  Joseph  could  not  but  confess  that 
he  never  had  seen  so  beautiful  a  fish, 
neither  that  he  had  ever  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  honouring  his  Sabbath. 

"  '  A  hundred  gold  pieces,'  thought 
he ;  '  but  it  is  really  dear !  Nevertheless, 
om*  Lord  has  given  me  good  earnings 
this  last  week,  and  for  what  other 
purpose  tlian  to  celebrate  his  Sabbath ! 
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Go  bwk,  good  peopfe,'  Mid  he;  'the 
man  is  nght;  it  is  a  fish  worthy  of 
a  king's  table.  I  will  buy  it  for  the 
honour  of  the  Lord's  Sabbath  1 ' 

*'He  paid  the  hundred  gold  pieces, 
and  carried  the  fish  home  to  his  wife. 
*  It  is  too  large  for  us  alcme,'  said  he ; 
a  will  send  a  messenger  and  invite  our 
firiends  to  come  to  us  in  honour  of  the 
Sabbath/ 

"  TTia  wife  approved  of  his  intention, 
and  opened  the  fish.  How  great  was 
her  astonishment  to  find  a  lump  within 
the  fish  which,  on  nearer  inspection, 
proved  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  human 
finger,  encircled  with  a  ring!  Joseph 
took  the  ring  and  examined  it, 

"'Wife,'  said  he,  *I  have  made  a 
grand  bargain ;  the  ring  is  worth  above 
a  thousand  gold  pieces ! ' 

"  He  dried  it  carefully.    *  Wife,'  said 

I 
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he,  'this  ring  could  not  be  purchafied 
for  a  hundred  thousand  gold  pieces  I' 

*'  At  last,  when  it  glittered  before  him 
in  all  its  splendour,  he  cried,  'Wife! 
it  could  not  be  purchased  with  a  Idng- 
dom!' 

'*  The  friends  came,  and  Joseph 
showed  them  his  prize;  they  con* 
gratulated  him,  and  praised  Gk)d,  who 
had  thus  rewarded  his  piety. 

*^  About  that  time  it  happened  that 
the  son  of  a  neighbouring  king  was 
going  to  be  married,  and  was  inquiring 
after  jewels  and  precious  stones  as 
presents  for  his  bride.  Joseph  there- 
fore set  off  and  came  to  him  ;  the  ring 
pleased  him,  and  he  paid  him  for  it 
immediately  a  large  sum  of  mon^, 
and  the  remainder  he  settled  on  him 
as  an  annuity. 

"  Joseph  now  could  indulge  the  desire 
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of  his  heart  to  the  utmost  in  the  keep- 
ing of  his  Sabbath,  and  could  invite 
his  Mends  and  the  poor  to  honour  it 
with  him;  and  often  on  these  occa« 
sions,  as  he  sat  among  his  guests,  he 
told  the  history  of  the  ring.  One 
evening,  therefore,  when,  among  others, 
haying  invited  a  stranger,  a  poor  man 
with  a  dejected  countenance,  and  only 
one  hand,  he  related  this  story,  the 
poor  stranger,  bursting,  into  tears,  ex- 
claimed when  it  was  ended, 

"  '  Great  God !  Thus  has  thy  sooth- 
saying been  fulfilled ! ' 

"  All  inquired  what  these  enigmatical 
words  meant ;  whereupon  the  stranger, 
rising,  said^ 

"  *  Have  you,  then,  forgotten  the  rich 
Eleazar? — I  am  he!  Thus,  according 
to  the  inevitable  will  of  God  has  it 
befieJlen  me.    Behold  I  that  which  was 
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foretold  has  come  to  pass.  All  mj 
wealth  has  only  served  to  obtain  for 
Joseph  Mauker  Schabbas  a  Sabbath  of 
gladness.  You  have  all  heard  of  the 
words  of  the  fortune-teller,  and  how 
they  became  more  and  more  verified? 
At  last  I  could  no  longer  bear  it.  I 
therefore  made  acquaintance  with  a 
foreign  jeweller,  who  possessed  a  ring 
of  inestimable  value.  I  offered  hinn 
for  it  all  my  possessions,  which  were 
also  inestimable;  he  was  persuaded  to 
agree  to  the  bargaui,  and  I  journeyed 
far,  far  away,  from  Joseph  Mauker 
Schabbas.  I  was  easy  in  my  mind  in 
the  possession  of  this  precious  jewel, 
which  I  believed  I  could  secure  to 
myself. 

"  ^  One  day,  however,  when  I  wished 
to  refresh  myself,  I  went  to  bathe  in 
the  sea,  and  whilst  I  was  swimming 
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far  my  own  pleasure,  I  observed  sud- 
denly that  a  large  fish  had  gradually 
approached  me.  I  stretched  out  my 
hand  in  terror  to  defend  myself;  the 
fish  caught  it  in  his  mouth,  and,  half- 
unconsdous,  I  was  home  by  the  waves 
back  to  the  shore.  Judge  of  my  horror 
and  despair  when  I  perceived  that  my 
finger  had  been  bitten  off, — precisely 
the  very  finger  which  wore  the  ring! 
I  wandered  about  since  that  time,  poor 
and  helpless,  and  now  I  return  to  die 
in  my  native  town;  and  now,  also,  I 
perceive  how  fully  has  that  prediction 
regarding  me  been  accompUshed ! ' 

"  All  uttered  exclamations  of  wonder, 
and  all  praised  the  greatness  of  God: 
Joseph,  however,  descended  from  the 
high  seat  on  which  he  sat,  and  ap- 
proaching the  unfortunate  Eleazar,  he 
saidy 
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"  *  I  beseech  of  thee  to  remain  for 
the  future  with  me,  and  share  all  that 
I  have ;  for  the  whole  of  it  is  thine  I' 

"And  Eleazar  accepted  his  invitation." 

The  long  sUence  which  prevailed  after 
the  Pole  had  finished,  showed  the  at- 
tentive interest  which  his  auditors  had 
taken  in  the  narrative. 

At  length  Jette  inquired  whether 
these  events  had  occurred  in  Canaan. 

"I  cannot  tell  with  precision,"  re- 
plied the  Pole ;  "  but  why  do  you  ask  ? 

"  Why,"  returned  Jette,  "  I  was 
thinking  that  if  here  a  Jew  were  to 
go  to  the  market  to  buy  a  fish,  and 
were  to  say  that  he  bought  it  in  honour 
of  his  Lord's  Sabbath,  we  should  hear 
enough  about  it." 

"Is  there  here  much  persecution?" 
asked  the  Pole. 

"Oh,  no— certainly  not  more  than 
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in  other  places/'  said  Philip  Bendixen. 
^^  We  take  care  of  ourselyes,  and  keep 
ourselves  to  our  own  people ;  and  if  one 
hears  anything  unpleasant,  one  makes 
bdieve  that  one  does  not  hear  it." 

*'  And  if  by  chance  it  is  said  too  loud 
for  that/'  added  Isaac  Bamberger,  ^^one 
is  not  afraid  of  showing  that  a  Jew 
can  fight  his  fellow." 

"  Eor  Grod's  sake  1 "  exclaimed  the 
Pole;  "but  that  won't  do.  Let  the 
Jew  only  b^in  with  the  Christian ! 
Better  a  thousand  times  be  silent  and 
bear  everything!  Whatever  an  indi- 
vidual Jew  may  do  against  the  Chris- 
tians, even  if  they  themselves  gave 
occasion  for  it,  the  whole  body  of  Jews 
must  suffer  for.  That  was  the  way  at 
Prague." 

"  When  was  it  ?  What  happened 
at  Prague  ?"  asked  everyone. 
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''It  is  now  about  a  hundred  yean 

» 

since/^  said  the  Pole,  "  But  there  liyed 
then  in  Prague  a  Jew  named  Lazarus 
OvoeUes,  with  his  wife,  Miriam ;  and 
they  had  a  son  of  fourteen,  who  was 
called  Simon.  One  Eriday  afternoon^ 
a  travelling  Pole,  such  a  one  as  myselj^ 
entered  the  house  and  asked  Lazarus 
if  he  could  help  him  on  his  journey. 
Lazarus  was  a  good  man,  and  would 
not  aUow  the  Pole  to  leave  his  house 
until  he  had  shared  his  Sabbath  meal ; 
he  showed  him,  therefore,  into  a  cham^ 
ber,  prepared  for  him  a  bath,  and  oan^ 
ducted  him  to  the  synagogue.  When 
they  came  home,  Miriam  had  lighted 
the  Sabbath  candles  and  spread  the 
table,  and  they  all  cheerfiilly  sat  down 
to  the  savoury  meal. 

After  they  had  eaten,  they  began  to 
speak  among  other  things  of  the  per- 
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secution  wbich  the  JewB  sufifered  from 
the  Chrifitians,  and  of  the  attempts 
which  were  made  to  seduce  young  men 
from  the  faith  of  their  fieithers.  At 
that  time  the  Christians  had  for  some 
time  enjoyed  peace  hoth  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  Turks ;  and  when 
th^  are  at  peace,  they  always  fall 
upon  the  Jews. 

*' Lazarus,  who  was  a  strong  and 
powerful  man,  said  mournfully,  *  Alas, 
alas !  it  is  a  hard  time  I  Our  own  child- 
ren fall  from  us,  and  curse  their  fathers 
and  their  for^thers  in  the  temples  of 
the  Christians.  Thanks  be  to  God,  that 
I  have  yet  my  son,  and  can  give  the 
benediction  of  the  Sabbath  ! ' 

•*  *  I  hear  that  within  the  last  week 
two  Jewish  youths  have  abjured  the 
£aith  of  their  fathers,'  said  Leib  Lobel, 
the  Fde. 
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'^  ^  Don't  speak  of  it/  cried  Lazarus9 
warmly ;  ^  it  spoils  my  Sabbath's  peace. 
It  is  a  cursed  magic,  against  which 
we  have  no  power.' 

"  <  Why  not  speak  of  it  ?'  asked  Leib 
Lobel ;  *  the  power  which  seems  to 
you  so  dark,  just  as  in  magic,  ought, 
I  maintain,  to  be  looked  into.  Yes,  you 
perhaps  will  be  amazed,  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  my  wanderings  in  this  country 
I  have  narrowly  looked  into  this  busi- 
ness, and  I  understand  it.  Look  here ! 
It  is  the  Jesuits!  And  in  order  that 
they  may  accomplish  their  ^ids,  and 
seduce  the  Jewish  youth,  they  make 
use  of  sin— or,  to  speak  plain  out,  of 
sinful  women.  They  employ  women 
who  go  to  the  Jew  shops  and  buy 
goods,  which  they  desire  the  young 
men  to  bring  home  to  them.  When 
once  a  poor  lad  has  fallen  into  their 
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snare,  their  first  object  is  to  persuade 
him  to  lay  aside  his  ArbaJcamphoth — 
which  is  his  sign  of  purity,  his  cove- 
nant with  God.  When  this  comes  to 
the  par^its'  knowledge,  they  seyerely 
chastise  their  son;  and  he,  in  dread  of 
a  yet  seyerer  punishment  if  he  still 
continue  in  the  path  of  error,  mostly 
rans  away  from  his  home,  and  takes 
refuge  with  his  supposed  friend,  who 
then  gives  him  up  to  the  Jesuits.' 

*' '  If  I  had  such  a  son  I  would  flog 
him  to  death!'  exclaimed  Lazarus, 
trembling  with  rage  at  the  bare 
thought. 

"  '  Our  Lord  spare  you  in  mercy  from 
such  a  misfortune,'  said  Leib  Lobel; 
*but  nevertheless  be  circumspect;  for 
the  holy  fathers  despise  no  means  - 
of  obtaining  their  ends.  Your  son, 
too,    is    a   handsome    lad,    and    they 
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Uke   such   to    be   servaxits    In    their 
church/ 

'^^Merdfdl  Gk)d!  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  it/  exdaimed  Lazarus,  and 
held  his  hands  before  his  eyes.  ^My 
beloved  Simon  I '  said  he,  turning 
towards  his  son,  ^come  and  gladden 
thy  father's  eyes  by  showing  me  that 
I  am  a  happy  father,  and  that  thou 
still  wearest  thy  Arbakamphoth.' 

"  Simon  who  sat  opposite  to  him, 
rose,  opened  his  dress,  and  turned 
about  to  approach  his  father,  but  as 
he  passed  the  door,  to  do  so,  suddenly 
opened  it  and  disappeared. 

"  Lazarus  continued  sitting  for  some 
moments  as  if  turned  to  stone,  and 
then  springing  up  furiously,  hurried 
after  his  son. 

"A  breathless  excitement  prevailed 
at  the  table.    After  about  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour's  time,  the  voice  of  Lazarus 
was  heard  in  oontentioii  in  the  passage. 
P^  and  out  of  breath  he  returned  and 
took  his  seat  as  before. 

"  *  Will  anybody  take  more?'  asked  he, 

"  No  one  replied. 

'^  ^  Clear  the  table,  then/  said  he  to 
the  servant,  *  let  us  pray.' 

"What   hast   thou    done   with  thy 
diild?'  asked  Miriam,  fiill  of  terror. 

"  *  My  child !"  shrieked  Lazarus,  '  I 
have  no  child !  The  bastard,  who  some 
minutes  since  sat  opposite  to  me, 
shall  be  cursed  in  time  and  eternity ; 
child,  and  child's  children,  shall  be 
cursed;  his  name  shall  be  rooted  out 
firom  the  earth,  even  as  it  is  rooted 
out  of  my  heart  r 

"  *  My   child ! '     lamented    Miriam ; 
*  thou  hast  murdered  my  Simon.' 

"  *  Have  courage ! '  said  Leib  Lobel ; 
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^your  husband  has  not  found  Simon. 
Do  you  think  that  a  father  would 
curse  his  son  after  he  had  murdered 
him?* 

'^  Simon's  flight  caused  a  great  com- 
motion in  the  community.  Until  now 
they  had  been  only  the  children  of  the 
poor  who  had  been  seduced ;  and  who, 
after  some  little  inquiry  had  been 
made  after  them,  were  soon  forgotten 
by  all  excepting  their  own  families. 
But  Lazarus  was  the  richest  man  in 
the  whole  Jews'  quarter,  and  everybody 
talked  of  this  misfortune  as  if  it  con- 
cerned themselves;  besides  which,  it 
was  soon  imderstood  that  Lazarus 
would  richly  reward  any  one  who 
would  restore  to  him  his  son. 

"After  some  time  a  young  Jew  of 
the  name  of  Manasseh  came  to  Lazarus, 
and  promised  that  he  would  have  his 
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son  restored  to  hin^in  case  he  reoeiyed 
the  promised  reward. 

"•Yes  that  is  all  very  well,'  said 
Lazarus;  'but  let  me  see  some  pro* 
bability  of  it  first.' 

"'I  caa  very  easQy  do  that/  said 
Manasseh;  'the  thing  will  be^done, 
only  we  must  use  circumspection.  Your 
son  is  located  in  the  house  of  the 
baptized  Jew,  Pranz  Elawka,  and  the 
maid-servant  takes  him  every  day  to 
the  Jesuits  to  be  instructed  .But  as  a 
matter  of  course,  things  do  not  go 
right  with  a  baptized  Jew;  the  maid- 
servant has  robbed  him ;  she  has  lately 
sold  me  two  coverlets  on  which  is  the 
name  of  Franz  Kawka;  I  have  told 
her  that  I  will  have  her  committed 
for  theft,  if  she  does  not  to-morrow 
bring  your  son  to  a  place  which  I  have 
named.' 

VOL.  I.  K 
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"  *  That  is  another  affair/  said  Laza- 
rus,— glad  to  hear  that  Simon  was  still 
receiving  instruction,  and  was  not  yet 
baptized.  He  immediately  gave  Ma- 
nasseh  ten  gold  pieces,  and  waited 
impatiently  for  the  next  day  which 
would  restore  his  son  to  the  paternal 
home  and  the  paternal  faith. 

"The  following  day  Manasseh  was 
punctual  as  to  time  and  place.  When 
Simon  saw  him  approaching,  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  gu*l,  *That  man  knows 
me;  he  will,  perhaps,  betray  me.'  But 
the  girl  held  Simon  fast.  Manasseh 
sprang  forward,  threw  the  coverlets 
back  to  her,  seized  upon  Simon,  whose 
cries  he  prevented  by  holding  his  hand 
over  his  mouth,  and  bore  him  into  the 
Jews'  quarter. 

"  There  a  great  crowd  was  inmiediately 
collected,  who,  amid  shouts  and  curses, 
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aooompanied  Simoii  and  his  conductor 

to  the  house  of  Lazarus. 
''In  the  meantimeLazarus  was  walking 

impatiently  up  and  down  his  chamber. 

Miriani  and  L5bel  sat  silent,  in  a  state 

of  dreadfdl  expectation.  Lazarus  had 
declared  his  determination  to  send  his 
son  to  his  brother-in-law,  Rabbi  Feibel, 
of  Purth,  that  he  might  avoid  the  dis- 
grace  of  his  doing  peiiance  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Prague.  Now,  therefore,  he 
awaited  with  fear  and  the  utmost  ex-^ 
dtement  the  result  of  Manasseh's  under- 
takmg,  and  yet  dreading  to  meet  once 
more  his  deluded  son. 

"  *  Yes,  it  shall  be  so,'  said  he ;  *  he 
shall  go  to  Furth ;  Rabbi  Peibel  will  be 
strict  with  him,  and  I  will  never  more 
see  him.  But  first,  however,  I  will 
give  him  a   severe  chastisement  for   a 

remembrance.' 

K  2 
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"  ^  Wilt  thou  murdw  thy  saa  in  thy 
yiolenceP'  asked  Miriam. 

<<  <Haye  I  not  girea  Manaaaeh  ten 
gold  pieces  ?  He  has  cost  me  sorrow  and 
anxiety  enoiigh9  to  say  nothing  of  tha 
money  that  has  been  spent  on  Him/ 
said  the  father. 

*^  At  length  the  imited  prayers  of 
Miriam  and  Lobel  obtained  from  him  the 
promise  that  he  would  not  see  Simon,  and 
that  Lobel  alone  should  receiye  him  and 
conduct  him  to  an  adjoiniag  apartment. 

"When  Simon  was  brought  to  the 
house,  and  Lazarus  heard  the  loud 
voices  of  the  crowd  of  Jews  outside^ 
he  fancied  that  they  were  oflfering  him 
their  congratulations  on  the  recovery 
of  his  son.  The  noise,  however,  con- 
tinuing, he  stepped  out  of  thedoor,  and 
asked  the  people,  *  AVhat  wiU  you,  my 
friends  ? ' 
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"  'Chastisement  V  cried  many  voices, 
*  that  you  should  chastise  your  son  !* 

"The  pride  of  the  rich  man'was  roused, 
and  he  said,  *^  What  is  it  to  you,  whether 
I  chastise  my  son  or  not  ?" 

"With  that  the  tumult  still  more  in- 
creased, and  a  voice  exclaimed,  'You 
have  over-indulged  your  son ;  it  is  your 
own  fault  that  he  has  heen  befooled, 
and  is  gone  over  to  the  Christians ! 
Now  you  win  not  even  punish  him ! 
Poor  folks'  children  must  do  penance 
in  the  synagogue,  so  that  every  one 
who  enters  may  smite  them,  and  they 
must  be  thankful  for  it  as  a  benefit ; 
but  you  are  going  to  send  your  son  to 
Fijirth ;  is  he  to  do  penance  there  ?  No, 
here  he  has  disgraced  our  holy  re- 
ligion, and  here  it  is  that  he  shall  do 
penance ! ' 

"The   crowd  applauded    by  a    loud 
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shout,  and  some  cried,  ^  If  you  will  not 
chastise  your  son,  we  will ! ' 

"Any  one  may  conceive  what  that 
proud  man  suffered  from  these  words, 
and  all  the  more  hecause  he  felt  that 
it  was  with  justice  that  he  was  thus 
humiUated. 

"  AU  his  rage,  however,  turned  against 
the  one  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
scandal;  and  the  thought  of  Simon's 
folly  awoke  a&esh  a  frenzy  of  rage. 

"  *  Hold!'  cried  he,  to  the  throng  who 
were  about  to  rush  into  the  house,  *  I 
will  show  you  that  I  am  as  good  a  Jew 
as  any  among  you  T' 

"  With  these  words  he  seized  a  stick, 
and  rushed  up-stairs  to  the  room  into 
which  Simon  had  been  conducted.  L5bel 
heard  him  coming,  and  locked  the  door ; 
but  Lazarus  burst  it  open  with  his  foot, 
and  sprang  upon  his  son.    In  vain  Lobel 
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rushed  between  them,  to  hold  him  back. 
^e  furious  man  hurled  him  against  the 
'^j  so  that  he  was  stunned  for  the 
moment. 

'* 'Bastard!'  cried  Lazarus,  gnashing 
lis  teeth;  *  why  hast  thou  turned  Chris- 
tian?" 

"*Dear  father,'  said  the  boy,  mourn- 
fully, *  I  will  confess  all,  only  do  not 
IdU  me!" 

"  *  Bastard!  accursed  bastard  !  confess 
why  thou  wouldst  be  a  Christian  ? ' 

"  Because  Dr.  Manzer,  the  rector  of 
the  University,' returned  the  boy,  meekly, 
*  said  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified,  is 
the  Son  of  God  and  our  Messiah.' 

"These  words,  spoken  in  the  fear  of 
death,  seemed  to  excite  Lazarus  beyond 
himself.  He  struck  his  son  with  the 
heavy  stick,  as  he  cried,  '  There,  that  is 
for  Jesus ! ' 
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"The  son  exclaimed,  'I  am  a  Jewl 
Schema,  Yisroell  Adaimoi  Elauheinxi, 
Adaimoi  echod !  *  (Hear,  O  Israel  I  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  the  only  eternal 
God!) 

"But  the  father  paid  no  attention: 
*That  is  for  Christ!— That  is  for  the 
Crucified ! — That  is  for  the  Son  of  God ! 
— ^That  is  for  the  Messiah  1 ' 

"Here  he  paused,  for  Simon  cried  no 
longer,  and  the  Wood  flowed  ahundantly. 
He  raised  him  from  the  ground ;  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  hreast,  hut  it  heaved 
not. 

"At  that  moment  the  room  was  filled 
with  a  tumultuous  throng  of  strangers. 
They  were  Christians,  who,  heing  aware 
of  the  disturhance  in  the  Jew's  quarter, 
had  now  thronged  hither,  and,  still  in- 
creasing in  number,  pressed  into  the 
house. 
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"  When  they  saw  Simon  lying  dead, 
ley  ^^daiined,    'This  was    a    Chris- 
*i3«iized  child!    The  Jews  have  killed 

"With  that  they  fell  fiiriously,  not 
^one  on  Lazoms,  hut  on  Lobel,  and 
even  poor  Miriam,  ahnost  murdering 
them.  After  that  they  plundered  <he 
house,  and  lastly  set  fire  to  it.  Then 
they  entered  the  houses  of  the  other 
Jews,  plundering  them  and  setting  fire 
to  them  also,  until  the  soldiers  came 
and  drove  them  away. 

"A  month  afterwards,  Lazarus,  Lobel, 
and  Manasseh,  were  executed,  with 
the  most  horrible  tortures.  Miriam,  in 
the  meantime,  was  dead,  as  well  as  her 
son.  Thus  was  the  curse  of  Lazarus 
fiiUy  accomplished,  *  that  his  generation 
should  be  rooted  out  of  the  earth.'  " 

The  Pole  ceased  to  speak,     A  deep 
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emotion  was  evident  on  every  counte- 
nance. 

"  It  is  late,"  said  Philip  Bendixen, 
after  a  long  pause,  "  let  us  pray  ! " 

He  requested  his  guest,  to  whom  he 
Anshed  to.  do  all  honour,  to  lead  the 
prayers ;  and  when  these  were  ended, 
the  whole  family  group  retired  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Strangers  were  very  seldom  seen  in 
the  house.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Burgomaster  and  the  Inspector  of  Ex- 
cise,— who  whenever  they  came  to  the 
shop  were  invited  in, — the  Bendixens 
received  \dsits  only  from  the  few  Jewish 
families,  who  besides  themselves  and 
uncle  Bamberger,  lived  in  the  town, 
and  that  always  upon  the  great  Jewish 
feast-days. 

The  incessant   little  quarrels   among 
the  Jews  prevented  frequent  social  in- 
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tercourse;  and  even  when  under  ap- 
parently favourable  circumstances  they 
did  meet,  the  social  element  had  not 
sufficient  intellectual  and  moral  training 
to  keep  their  tempers  always  under 
control.  A  little  more  pretence  in  one 
neighbour  than  in  another ;  a  Uttle  in- 
crease of  splendour,  by  which  one  neigh- 
bour's wife  cast  another's  into  the  shade, 
and  so  on,  occasioned  many  a  secret 
grudge,  which  only  needed  opportunity 
to  make  itself  felt.  Thus,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  people  looked  askance 
at  one  another ;  spit  before  them  in  the 
street;  depreciated  the  quality  of  their 
goods,  and  did  each  other  as  much  mis- 
chief as  possible. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  deny 
but  that  there  were  etiquette  and  cere- 
monial enough  when  they  did  meet 
together; — ^perhaps   etiquette    and   un- 
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fidLendliness  axe  pretij  Aeadj  related. 
'Nobody  reli]i<|aiahed  any  of  his  dignity 
hy  going  to  idsit  a  person  more  fire- 
quantly  than  he  Tisited  in  return: 
attention  was  paid  to  every  word  and 
look  of  either  host  or  hostess.  If  they 
observed  that  niiore  attention  was  paid 
to  another  than  to  themselves,  if  they 
were  smiled  upon  more  kindly,  if  more 
inquiries  were  made  after  their  health, 
the  observer  became  suddenly  as  silent 
as  the  dead,  and  after  a  little  while  rose 
up  and  went  away  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination never  again  to  let  his  shadow 
darken  their  doors.  But  neither  did 
this  comprise  all  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  social  intercoiu'se,  because  the 
matron,  whose  husband  was  rich,  ex- 
pected to  be  received  wiht  more  marks  of 
respect  than  she  whose  husband  was  less 
ric!i;   whilst  the  other,   on    her    part, 
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watched  with  jealous  anxiety  lest  her 
rival  should  be  preferred  to  her  because 
of  her  larger  amount  of  wealth ;  so  that 
it  seemed  next  to  impossible  that  social 
intercourse  should  lead  to  anything  but 
iUwill. 

History  relates  that,  whilst  the  Eo- 
mans  were  besieging  Jerusalem,  party 
feuds  raged  with  as  much  violence 
among  the  Jews  themselves  as  against 
the  enemy  outside  the  walls. 

Wonderful  people  !  who  in  your  exile 
present  still  the  same  picture !  Was 
Jerusalem  your  mother,  and  have  you 
sucked  in  discord  with  your  mother's 
milk?  You  dwell  scattered  among 
foreign  nations,  who  hate,  envy,  and 
despise  you,  and  yet,  instead  of  banding 
yourselves  together,  you  hate,  envj%  and 
despise  one  another. 

And  what  is  the  object  of  your  mutual 
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regard  ?  Money  !  —  Money  is  your 
patent  of  nobility,  and  you  bow 
yourselves  as  humbly  before  him  who 
is  wealthy  as  the  Christians  bow  before 
ribbons  and  stars, — ^ribbons  and  stars, 
however,  any  one  may  get;  but  money! 

you   are  right !     Of  the  two,  you 

are  most  right !  For  is  not  gold  your 
sword  and  your  shield  ?  Do  not  you 
buy  with  it  the  air  you  breathe,  the  life 
of  your  children,  and  the  quiet  of  your 
grave  ?  Have  you  not  been  commanded 
from  times  of  old  to  bring  money? 
Why,  then,  should  people  be  angry  that 
you  seek  after  it  ? 

And  do  not  the  Christians  then 
We  money,  since  they  reproach  you 
for  getting  it,  and  rejoicing  over  it? 
Are  you  alone  infected  by  this  infir- 
niity;  or  does  the  worm  gnaw  the  whole 
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rMB  alike? — ^Ihe  Tnififartainft  is,  tbttt 
some  of  you  have  the  bad  habit  of 
letting  your  eyes  twinkle,  and  your 
finger  convulsiYely  chitch^  if  gold  gslim- 
mers  before  you.  Lay  aside  this  u^ 
trick,  and  learn  some  pretty  fdurases 
about  virtue  and  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  and  the  filthiness  oi   lucre—- 

« 

but  utter  them  without  emphasis! 

The  New  Year  commenced  with  ahnost 
universal  good-will  in  the  town,  so 
that  nearly  all  the  poor  were  invited 
to  the  house  of  Philip  Bendixen.  The 
men  only  went  home  from  the  syna^ 
gogue  to  fetch  their  wives;  and  now, 
one  after  another,  entered  the  large 
parlour,  where  Jette  and  her  husband 
received  them  with  the  most  exact 
attention.  After  many  bows  and  curt- 
seys on  both  sides,  the  company  were 
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seated  in  the  room, — all  experiencing 
the  agreeable  influence  of  a  holiday,  a 
day  of  rest  and  solemnity. 

Leib  Essen,  the  last  comer,  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  said,  ^*  To-day  we  had 
a  regular  gathering!  Everything  was 
so  bright  and  beautiful,  that  I  was 
quite  delighted." 

"  So  was  I,'*  said  Philip  Bendixen; 
"  nor  since  I  left  Copenhagen  have  I 
heard  any  one  blow  the  horn*  so  well 
as  Rabbi  Jokuff.  He  is  a  great  master 
of  the  horn." 

"  Only  think,"  said  Mausche  Nyborg 
to  his  wife,  "  Leib  Essen  presented  me 
with  the  Mitzvo;  I  had  Gelilo."t 

*  On  the  g^eat  feast-days,  Satan  presents  himself  as  au 
•fctiser  before  the  tlirone  of  God ;  therefore  is  a  horn  blown 
"*  the  synagogue,  every  tone  of  which  becomes  an  angel, 
*nich  defends   the    congregation    from    the    accusations    of 

t  The  worship  of  the  Jews  is  based  upon  tljc  principle 
^t  the  people  themselves  should  conduct  it,  and  thus  that  a 
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*  Ho,  but  that  was  kindl"  said  his 
wife,  and  cast  a  firiendly  glance  on  Leib 

Essen. 

knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  ceremonies  shonld  not  become 
the  monopolised  possession  of  a  separate  class.  The  prieatii 
therefore — for  the  sacrifices  have  ceased  since  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem — have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ceremonial  of  wor- 
ship, and  might  he  wholly  dispensed  with.  One  of  the  con- 
gregation reads  the  prayers,  if  they  have  not  a  hired  precentor. 
On  Mondays  \  and  Tuesdays  three,  and  on  Saturdayi 
eight  portions  of  Thora,  or  the  law  of  Moses,  are  read  by  the 
congregations  themselves,  each  portion  being  read  by  a  diffe- 
rent  person. 

The  Thora  is  kept  in  the  holy  tabernacle,  God's  Spirit 
being  throned  therein.  The  ceremonial  of  the  taking  out  of 
the  book  of  the  law,  when  it  is  to  be  read  aloud,  resembles,  in 
pomp  and  etiquette,  that  in  use  at  Christian  courts.  Oiift 
person,  bowing  the  while,  reverently  undraws  the  curtain, 
opens  the  tabernacle,  takes  the  law  therefrom,  and  delivers  it 
to  the  precentor.  When  the  law  has  been  laid  upon  the 
reading-desk  and  opened,  it  is  the  office  of  another  person  to 
lift  it  up,  and  extend  it  towards  the  congregation,  with  thft 
words,  "  The  law  of  Moses  is  truth,"  which  words  are  repeated 
aloud  by  the  congregation.  A  third  person  then  steps  fonrird 
to  close  the  book  (Gelilo),  and  to  wrap  it  in  the  mappo— 
a  piece  of  cloth  which  resembles  the  swaddling-band  of  a 
child — and  afterwards  enclose  it  in  its  outer  covering  of  velvet 
or  silk,  with  the  accompanying  silver  ornaments.  This  outer 
covering  is  presented  to  the  synagogue  by  some  wealthy 
person,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Christian  altar-cloths,  &e. 
He  who  last  reads  from  the  Thora  conveys  it  back  to  '^the 
tabernacle,  and  he  who  took  it  thence  again  receives  it,  re* 
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"That  was  to  strengthen  our  recon- 
dliation,"  said  Leib  Essen,  and  offered 
his  hand  to  Mausche  Nyborg. 

"  I  shall  remember  to  pray  for  your 
Tohmkipur,"  said  Mausche  Nyborg's 
wife;  "the  blessed  feast  of  reconciliation! 

plaoM  it,  and,  bowing,  locks  it  in.  Every  one  who  touches 
Thora  kisses  it  before  he  gires  it  from  his  hand,  as  well  as 
the  particular  part  of  his  fingers  which  hare  touched  it,  and 
which  have  thus  been  made  holy. 

All  these  various  duties  are  regarded  as  God-pleasing  acts 
(Mitzvaus),  and  are  purchased  by  auction  in  the  synagogue 
iUelf ;  the  purchaser  may,  however,  present  them  to  another. 
He  may  give  him  the  Mitzvo  which  he  himself  has  purchased ; 
tnd  this  is  done  when  a  person  celebrates  a  household  festival, 
or  when  one  person  wishes  to  show  his  goodwill  to  another. 
The  money  which  is  gained  by  these  auction-sales  belongs  to 
the  synagogue.     In  Copenhagen,  where  everything,  since  the 
erection  of  the  new  synagogpie,  is  conducted  in  as  aristocratic 
uid  absolute  a  manner  as  possible,  democratic  auctions  are  no 
longer  permitted  ;  nevertheless,  these  offices  may  be  purchased 
^cre  underhand  the  day  before.     This  change  gave  occasion 
^^  various  small  revolts  in  the  synagogue,   before   the   new 
iDode  could  be  carried  into  effect.     Those  who  made  oppo- 
**^on,  however,  were  turned  out ;  and  for  this  they  easily  con- 
soled themselves,  because  the  presence  of  ten  Jews  forms  a 
congregation,  and  a  synagogue  in  an  upper  room,  or  under  the 
^oen  heaven,  is  everywhere  sufficient 
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it  will  be  here  in  nine  days.  Dost  thou 
keep  this  great  feast?"  inquired  she 
of  Jacob,  as  she  drew  him  towards 
her. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jacob,  proudly ;  "I 
fasted  already  half  the  day;  and  I 
fasted,  too,  half  the  day  Tischebeaf."* 

"  Thou  art  indeed  a  fine  lad,"  said 
Madame  Nyborg,  and  gave  Jacob  a 
piece  of  orange. 

The  father  and  one  of  the  company 
now  discussed,  in  an  under  voice,  the 
good  qualities  of  Jacob ;  then  there  was 
a  silence. 

At  length  Schaul  Bemburg  remarked, 
"  Certainly  everything  was  very  well 
conducted  in  the  synagogue  to-day ;  but 


•  The  nnnivcrsary  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Tliis 
is  a  fast-day,  and  for  the  nine  preced:u<>^  days  no  flenh  is  eatcu, 
in  reincmbrnrce  of  the  sorrows  of  Jerusalem. 
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yet  it  was  nothing  to  Copenhagen! 
What  would  I  not  give  to  hear  again 
a  r^xdar  Durhno  !*  It  makes  me  ill 
with  longing  to  think  of  it," 

"Why  did  you  not  stay  in  Copen- 
hagen,   then?"    asked    the    fat  WxHi 

* 

Wendel.  "  You  are  always  talking 
about  it.  K  I  had  been  in  your  place 
I  would  have  stopped  there." 

Schaul  Bemburg  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  Copenhagen  on  account  of  some 
unpleasant  aflFair.  He  bit  his  lip,  and 
was  silent,  that  it  might  not  appear 
as  if  he  understood  the  remark.  But 
the    others    understood    it;     and     the 


•  On  the  great  feast-days,  all  the  descendants  of  the  race 
^  the  High  Priests  belonging  to  the  congregation,  standing 
on  an  elevated  place  in  front  of  the  tabernacle,  and  clothed 
from  head  to  foot  in  white  garments,  pronounce,  in  a  peculiar 
tone,  and  with  mysterious,  uniform  gestures,  a  hlessinjc  upon 
J^n  the  assembled  congregation.  No  one  may  dare  to  look  at 
(hem,  as  they  are  supposed  to  represent  the  Godhead.  This 
<*r;:mony  is  called  Durlinr. 
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conversation   was    again    at    a    stand- 
stiU. 

In  order  to  find  something  to  talk 
about,  Philip  Bendixen  walked  up  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out,  as  if  for  some 
particular  object,  and  then  remarked, 
"  God  knows  why  we  have  not  the  ho- 
nour of  SimonNasche's  company  to-day," 

"  He  knew,  probably,  that  he  should 
meet  me  here,"  returned  Wulf  Wendel, 
with  a  malicious  smile. 

"  Are  you  at  variance  ?"  asked  Philip. 

*^  At  variance  ?  The  feUow  stinks  of 
pride,  so  that  one  cannot  come  near 
him,"  replied  Wulf  Wendel.  "  Now 
you  shall  hear.  A  few  days  ago  he 
came  into  my  shop ;  and  as  I  had  not 
anything  to  do  just  then,  I  chatted 
with  him  a  little.  He  talked  about  the 
bad  times,  and  about  the  loss — ^may  it 
remain  with  him ! — ^which  he  had  some 
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time  ago,  when  the  excise-inspector 
seized  some  of  his  goods ;  and  he  com- 
plained that  he  did  not  know  how  he 
should  manage  to  pay  the  fine  that 
was  imposed.  *Now,'  says  I  to  him, 
*ril  tell  you  what;  don't  let  your 
wife  wear  such  expensive  silks  for  her 
dresses !  Have  not  I  justice  in  what 
I  say?  Such  a  scamp,  to  come  and 
complain  that  you  have  hardly  bread 
in  the  house;  and  yet,  when  one  sees 
Ids  wife,  one  might  believe  that  she  had 
married  the  richest  man  in  the  town  ?' 
'What  do  you  mean?' — said  he,  and, 
spitting  before  me,  he  exclaimed,  '  that 
wiU  turn  to  no  good,  I  can  tell  you! 
Take  you  care  that  the  Lord  does  not 
punish  your  innocent  children  for  your 
haughtiness  1  For  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  Israel,  is  a  righteous  Grod,  and  he 
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punishes  the  sins  of  the  fathers.'  ]tf  ore 
I  did  not  hear,  for  I  ran  in  to  escape 
his  bad  words,  and  he  went  his  way. 
Let  the  curse  fall  on  him!" 

"  But  you  were  really  too  hard  on 
hiin,  Wulf  Wendel,"  said  PhiHp. 
"  Every  one  likes  to  see  his  wife  well 
dressed.  Does  not  Abba  Hilkiah  say 
that  a  man  shall  give  his  wife  fair 
apparel,  that  she  may  make  herself 
agreeable  to  him,  so  that  he  may  not 
find  pleasure  in  other  women?" 

"  Listen,  Philip  Bendixen,"  cried 
Wulf  Wendel,  with  a  flushed  counte- 
nance ;  "I  don't  want  any  admonition 
from  you !  You  are  not  yet  a  priest. 
You  think,  perhaps,  that  because  you 
have  a  few  shillings  more  than  me, 
that  you  arc  to  lord  it  over  me.  The 
Lord  is  against  the  haughty." 
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His   wife    put  her  hand  before  his 

^outh,  to  prevent  his  uttering  a  word 

irhich  should  bring  bad-luck;  but  the 

exasperated  Wulf  Wendd  rose  to  leave 

the  house. 

**  Do  not  let  this  happy  day  be  dis- 
turbed by  dissension/'  said  Philip 
Bendixen,  taking  his  hand;  "I  did 
not  mean  to  displease  you." 

Wulf  Wendel  allowed  himself  to  be 
appeased,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

"  There  goes  old  Martha,"  said  Isaac 
Bamberger,  and  pointed  out  of  the 
window,  in  order  to  divert  the  thoughts 
of  the  company  from  the  foregoing 
painful  scene. 

Scarcely  had  this  move  been  made, 
when  a  shrill  voice  was  heard  in  the 
street  below ;  '*  May  you  be  rooted  out ! 
There  you  sit  and  feast,  wliilst  a  poor 
old  woman  like  me  cannot  get  even  a 
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kuggel  to  her  scfiolet  *  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  Lord  wiU  not  forget  it  1" 

Isaac  Bamberger  opened  the  window, 
and  replied  good-hnmouredly, 

"  Well,  then,  come  in  and  take  some 
refreshment  with  us,  and  eat  a  piece  of 
butter-cake,  which  has  been  saved  for 
you  jfrom  yesterday." 

"  Butter-cake  have  you,  on  Friday 
evening,  whilst  other  children  of  Israel 
must  bo  contented  with  dry  bread  and  a 
bit  of  lean  meat!"  cried  the  old  woman, 
and  smote  her  hands  together ;  "  but  I 
will  not  come  into  your  house.  I  should 
only  go  as  a  beggar  to  the  rich  man ; 
and  you  are  no  Boaz ; — ^may  your  name 
be  rooted  out !  " 

*  The  Jews  do  not  dare  to  cook  on  the  Sabbath ;  on  the 
Friday,  therefore,  they  prepare  a  soup,  which^is  kept  hot  over 
burning  coals  during  Saturday.  This  is  called  tcholeU  A 
pudding,  made  of  flour,  sugar,  and  suet,  is  boiled  in  the  soap; 
and  this  is  the  kuggel. 
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Texed^at  his  unsuccesafal  attempt  to 
^^store  cheerfulness  to    the    company, 
Isaac  closed  the  window;  but  still  re- 
vived to  do  his  best,  he  smiled,  and 
Baid  to][the^guests, — 

"  I  am^no  Boaz  she  says ;  neither  is 
she  a  Ruth  !  " 

They  laughed,  and  one  of  the  women 
remarked, — 

"Who  troubles  I'themselves  about 
what  old  Martha 'says?  If  one  were 
to  strip  oneself  to  clothe  her,  she  would 
curse  one  because  one  did  not  give  her 
one's  skin  also.  Last  evening  she  came 
to  me  forjmy^customary  Sabbath  alms. 
I  generaUy  give  her  six  skillings,  but  I 
had  just  then  only  four  skillings  in 
small  change,  and  I  gave  them  to  her. 
What  did  she  do  ?  Why  she  threw  the 
four  skillings  down  upon  the  floor  and 
said, — *If  you  have  not  the  grace  to 
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give  me  six  skillings,  then  I  have  the 
grace  to  give  you  as  much  1  *  And 
with  that  she  put  six  skillings  down  on 
the  table,  and  went  out.  Yet,  what  is 
one  to  do  with  such  poor  J  Jews !  "  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  "  if  one  gives  a 
Christian  beggar  one  skilling,  there  is 
no  end  of  the  blessings  he  will  heap 
on  you ;  but  as  for  a  Jew,  an  alms  is 
a  claim,  and  he  liimself  decides  as  to 
what  amount  you  are  to  give  liim." 

"  If  I  had  been  in  your  place,  Mem- 
nieU,  I  should  have  done  to  Martha 
what  I  once  did  to  black  Ephraim,  from 
Asia,"  said  Isaac  Bamberger;  "you 
remember  that  he  went  about  here 
collecting  money  because  he  had  been 
l)umed  out.  He  came  to  me  too,  and  I 
was  going  to  give  him  a  gold  piece. 

*  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Bemberger,'  said  he, 

*  but  your  brother-in-law  has  given  me 
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two  gold  pieces.'  I  put  my  one  piece 
into  my  pocket,  and  replied,  *  Pardon 
me,  Mr.  Ephraim,  then  my  brother-in- 
law  has  given  for  xne  also/  " 

"  God  keep  me  from  daring  to  do  so 
with  Martha,"  exclaimed  Memmell, 
laughing.  "  But  I  can  teU  you,  Jette 
Bendixen,  that  you  may  esteem  yourself 
fortunate  that  Martha  did  not  see  the 
beautiful  new  gowa  you  have  got  on  to- 
day, or  she  would  have  cursed  you  all 
night,"  said  she  to  Jette,  looking 
somewhat  enviously  at  her  dress. 

"It  is  not  a  new  gown,"  replied 
Jette.  "I  have  only  had  it  cleaned, 
and  made  up  again;  one  must  help 
oneself  as  well  as  one  can." 

"That  is  another  thing,"  said  Mem- 
mell, reconciled  to  Jette' s  handsome 
appearance. 

"  As  we  are  talking  about  Martha," 
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b^an  another  woman,  "  have  you  heard 
how  a  little  while  ago  she  behaved  to 
chaule  Essur  ?  It  was  on  a  Friday, 
the  day  after  he  was 'bankrupt,  and  she 
was  going  round  for  her  Sabbath  alms. 
When  she  was  going  to  knock  at  his 
door,  her  daughter  who  was  with  her, 
said,  *  is  it  not  better  to  excuse  him  his 
alms  now,  as  he  is  bankrupt^?'  *Ei, 
what!'  said  Martha,  angrily,  'who 
gives  me  anything  ? ' 

"  That's  like  her,"  said  MemmeU, 
"I  don't  know  why  [the  poor  of  a 
congregation  should  demand  more  than 
they  get,"  remarked  Gidel,  a  plump 
little  matron.  "  Is  there' not  bread  and 
meat  distributed  to  them  [every  Priday, 
and  money  besides  ?  Don't  they  also, 
at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  have  their 
passover-eakc, — and  everybody  remem- 
bers  Purim  with^'  a    gift?      Is   there 
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any  time  of  rejoicing  without  their 
having  their  share  of  its  gladness  ? 
Do  the  Christians  do  as  much  for  their 
poor?" 

Old  Biahbi  Jacob  now  spoke ;  he  was 
a  little,  gray-haired  man,  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  demeanour.  He  lived  upon  a 
httle  property  of  his  own,  and  was 
much  renowned  for  his  learned  writings, 
whence  he  was  entitled  Kabbi.  "  The 
merciful  God,"  said  he,  "  looks  upon  the 
intention  and  not  upon  the  gift.  If  thy 
brother  asks  thee  for  bread,  thou  must 
not  give  him  a  stone;  but  the  un- 
willing mind  converts  the  bread  into  a 
stone.  You  give  alms  to  old  Martha, 
and  demand  from  her  thanks.  Do  you 
not  remember  the  time  when  she  was 
rich  ?  Then  she  was  received  with  an 
affectionate  Baruch  habo  (blessed  be  thy 
coming)  when  she  entered  your   door, 
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and  the  place  of  honour  was  given  to 
her.  She  remembers  that  time  when 
she  receives  ahns  at  that  very  doQr. 
She  does  not  look  at  the  gift,  but  her 
ear  and  her  heart  wait  in  vain  for  the 
Baruch  habo  which  she  no  longer  re- 
ceives. Let  us  praise  Almighty  Qoi 
when  we  are  saved  from  temptation/' 

Tlie  company  sat  silent  and  embar- 
rassed. 

«  Tell  me,  TTulf  Wendel,''  again  be- 
gun the  indefatigable  Isaac  Bamberger, 
'*  how  is  your  lawsuit  going  on  ?  He 
gives  you  a  deal  of  trouble  about  your 
money,  this  chapman  Jenson !  " 

"  All  the  plagues  on  his  head !  "  ex- 
claimed Wulf  Wendel.  "  If  a  Jew  were 
to  act  in  that  Avay  to  a  Christian,  should 
not  we  hear  about  it  ?  It  is  now  half- 
a  year  since  I  ought  to  have  had  my 
money,   according  to  his  wTitten  pro- 
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mise,  and  he  has  put  off  the  pay- 
ment all  this  time,  on  pretence  thai 
the  goods  were  not  worth  as  much. 
Did  I  compel  him  to  buy  my  goods? 
And  throughout  the  whole  of  his-  legal 
statement,  he  spoke  of  me  as  Jew  Wen- 
del.  But,  wait  a  little !  The  thing  will 
soon  be  decided, — ^and  if  I  sell  his  last 
bed  from  imder  him,  I'll  have  my 
money!  Every  time  he  sees  me,  he 
grins  a  defiance  at  me.  But  only  wait 
a  little.'' 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  you  are 
in  the  right,  Wulf  Wendel,"  said  Isaac; 
"  but  this  Jensen  makes  a  horrible  talk 
about  it  in  the  town.  He  spends  all  his 
time  at  the  public-house,  and  tells  every- 
body that  Jew  Wendel  will  be  his  ruin, 
and  leave  him  and  his  children  nothing 
but  straw  to  lie  on." 

"  For    (jod's    sake  1  "     cried    many, 

VOL.    I.  M 
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anxiously,  '*  don't  drive  it  to  that  < 
tremity ;  do  you  hear,  Wulf  Wendel 

"What,  am  I  to  spend  my  moi 
for  nothing  ?  "  shrieked  Wulf  Wenc 
in  great  exasperation.  '^Do  J  p: 
up  my  goods  in  the  street?  1 
not  I  myself  make  the  proposal  thai 
would  be  satisfied  with  what  th 
Christian  shopkeepers  should  ag 
upon  as  the  value  of  the  goods  ? — c 
did  not  the  fellow  reject  it  ?  But  m 
if  it  should  cost  me  my  life,  I  will  ha 
my  money  to  the  last  farthing!  Y 
Jew  Wendel  will  leave  him  and 
children  lying  on  straw!"  added 
gnashing  his  teeth. 

It  was  impossible  now  to  rest 
cheerfulness  to  the  company.  Ms 
were  filled  with  anxiety  as  to  the  o 
sequences  which  this  lawsuit  woi 
produce  for  all  the  Jews  in  the  toi 
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if  Wulf  Wendel  prosecuted  it  with  the 
enmity  which  he  avowed. 

Again  the  shrill  voice  of  Martha  was 
heard  below  the  window,  as  she  returned 
down  the  street;  and  with  anything 
but  agreeable  feelings  the  company 
separated  amid  constrained  compliments 
and  expressions  of  fiiendship. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Among  the  letters  which  Philip  Ben- 
dixen  received  one  morning  by  the  post, 
was  one  which  caused  him  to  clasp  his 
hands  in  fear  and  despair.  It  was 
rom  his  brother  in  Copenhagen,  and 
was  as  foUows : 


'^Dear  Brother, 

"  When  vou  receive  this  letter  the 
news  of  the  late  dreadful  events  here 
may  probably  have  reached  you,  and 
I  now  writ6  that  you  may  know  that 
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xnxt  lires  are  spared  to  ns — hleesed  be 
the  Lord.  But  what  will  be  the  end  of 
it?  Urns  inquire  we  anzioualy  firom 
each  other,  and  none  know  how  to 
make  a  consolatory  reply;  we  look 
forward  to  the  evening  of  every  day 
with  deathly  fear. 

^^  The  Christians  are  as  if  they  were 
gone  mad,  and  break  the  windows  of 
all  the  Jews ;  and  woe  to  the  Jew  who 
dares  to  look  out  among  them.  B^bbi 
Jehudo,  who  was  knocked  down  and 
trampled  upon  as  he  was  going  to  his 
house,  is  dead ;  and  many  other  pious 
Jews  have  been  sorely  mishandled. 
My  father-in-law  fell  into  the  hands  of 
two  sailors,  who  vowed  to  kill  him  if 
he  would  not  dance  with  them.  What 
was  the  old  man  to  do?  They  made 
him  dance,  and  then  they  spit  in  his 
fece,  and  said,   *  There's  for  thee,  thou 
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Jew-smaus,  because  thou  hast  danced 
so  badly ! '  They,  however,  led  him 
uninjured  home ;  but  now  he  lies  sick 
to  death  of  pure  fear.  It  is  come  here 
like  a  pestilence,  from  Hamburgh ;  and 
it  spreads  from  one  country  to  another. 
Would  that  it  were  merely  the  pesti- 
lence that  they  had  got !  Some  days 
things  are  quiet  again,  and  they  have 
the  windows  mended.  But  it  is  their 
evening's  amusement. 

"  We  have  thought  of  flying  from  this 
Gomorrah,  and  taking  refuge  with  you ; 
but  the  superintendent  of  police,  old 
Haagen,  has  persuaded  us  to  wait  yet 
a  few  days.  I  went  up  to  him  to  ask 
for  a  passport,  and  says  he  to  me,  in 
his  way  of  talking  *  I  remember  you, 
in  old  by-gone  days,  when  you  came  to 
our  mother's  house.  Are  you  afraid, 
Marcus  ?    Don't  be  afraid;    we'll  take 
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'care  of  you.  Wait  here  a  few  days, 
Tmtil  the  king  has  sent  in  the  soldiers ; 
and  leave  all  to  me  and  my  brave 
staffs!'  I  know,  my  Danish,  better 
than  that.  Does  the  Lord  put  his 
strength  in  the  staves  of  the  police? 
However,  if  things  don't  soon  alter,  I 
and  my  wife  and  children  shall  leave 
the  place ;  and  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  receive  us  until  all  gets  quiet 
again. 

"  Greet  thy  good  wife  and  little  son 
from  us,  and  receive  thyself  the  same 
affectionately  from  us  all. 

"Thy  faithful  Brother, 

"Maecus." 

Philip  Bendixen  hastened,  in  un- 
speakable sorrow  of  heart,  over  to  his 
brother-in-law,  to  acquamt  him  with 
the  fearful  news.    Here  he  met  several 
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Jews,  who  had  already  received  similar 
letters,  in  some  of  which  the  miforta- 
nate  events  were  described  in  still 
stronger  language.  The  soldiers  had 
refused  to  serve,  they  said,  and  the 
burger- guard  had  taken  part  vdth  the 
insm*gents;  the  king  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  Jews  to  save  his  crown; 
therefore  every  Jew  throughout  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  slain  on  a  certain 
day,  &c.,  &c. 

A  horrible  fear  of  impending  mis- 
fortune seized  upon  all  present,  and  a 
deep  pity  for  the  faithful  brethren  who 
had  already  fallen  under  it.  The  men 
wept  like  children,  and  smote  upon 
their  breasts,  in  that  bewilderment  of 
grief  which  is  incapable  of  reasoning. 
"Blessed  are  they  who  rest  in  the 
grave  1  "  said  they ;  "  their  eyes  are 
closed  in  peace !    We  are  as  at  the  time 
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of  the  Peliige;  misfortune  surroimdB 
08,  and  there  is  no  place  for  us  to  flee 
to !  Woe,  woe  to  us  !  The  Lord  has 
tamed  away  his  face  firom  his  people, 
and  that  which  was  written  has  come 
to  pass,  ^  Your  feasts  shall  be  turned  to 
sorrow,  and  your  gladness  to  tears/  " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  bewailing  ?  '* 
said  Isaac  Bamberger;  '^our  brethren 
at  Ck>penhagen  are  iu  God's  hand,  and 
we  cannot  help  them.  But  we  can 
help  ourselves,  if  we  stand  steadfastly 
together,  and  do  not  lose  our  courage." 

How  can  we?"  asked  they,  eagerly. 

We  are  only  a  few,"  said  Isaac 
Bamberger,  stepping  into  their  midst; 
*'but  we  are  sufficient  to  defend  oiu*- 
selves  behind  brick-walls.  I  once  saw 
a  handful  of  Prenchinen  defend  them- 
selves in  a  churchyard  against  a  whole 
regiment,  and  they   did   not  give  up 


« 
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until  cannon  were  brought  against  them. 
The   Christians  here  have  no  cannoiu 

ft 

Let  us  all  assemble  with  our  families, 
and  defend  ourselves  to  the  last  drop  of 
blood.  I  offer  you  my  house  for  this 
purpose." 

"You  talk  very  finely,  Isaac  Bam- 
berger," cried  Wulf  Wendel ;  "  but  are 
we  all  to  leave  our  houses  and  our 
property,  and  come  and  defend  yours  ? 
And  who  says  that  we  are  all  to  be 
seized  upon  ?  Perhaps  they  will  be 
satisfied  with  individuals,  and  spare 
the  rest,  the  most  powerful.  But  if  we 
are  all  collected  together,  and  are  seized 
upon,  then  we  shall  all  suffer." 

"And  why  must  we  defend  our- 
selves ?"  said  another ;  "we  are  neither 
soldiers  nor  Prenchmen.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  people  who  have  learned 
nothing  else;    but  if  I  were  to  stand 
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defending  a  house,  and  a  crowd  of 
people  came  up  thronging  and  yelling, 
I  should  throw  myself  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  them  from  very  fear.  I  don*t 
make  myself  out  to  he  a  greater  hero 
than  I  am.  Caleb  was  a  warrior,  hut 
Aaron  a  man  of  peace." 

"From  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,"  said  a  third,  mourns 
fully,  "has  it  been  the  fate  of  Israel  to 
sujffer  undefended.  I  will  go  home  and 
await  what  the  dear  God  will  send  us." 
The  rest  were  of  the  same  mind ;  and, 
sadly  dejected,  each  went  his  way. 

Isaac  Bamberger  went  over  with 
Philip  to  comfort  and  encourage  his 
wife. 

In  the  meantime,  later  intelligence 
had  also  come  to  other  inhabitants  in 
the  town,  and  people  were  assembled 
at  various  places  to  talk  it  over. 
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The  magistrate  and  the  inspector 
excise  were  with  the  burgomaster.  *' 
have  giy^a  orders  that  every  attem; 
shall  be  crushed  in  the  bud,"  said  t] 
burgomaster;  ^'let  all  trust  to  n 
management.  God  knows  what  I  mu 
do  if  a  tumult  actually  breaks  out  1 
have  two  police,  one  of  whom  W3 
turned  out  of  the  excise  because  of  h 
age  and  infirmity,  and  the  other  wi 
put  into  the  police  because  having  j 
1809  lost  a  leg,  he  had  no  other  meat 
of  getting  a  livelihood.  That  is  m 
whole  force  ;  but  stUl  I  think  thf 
tilings  wiU  remain  quiet  here.  I  stan 
weU  with  the  townspeople,  and  a  fe' 
sensible  words,  spoken  at  the  rigl 
time,  will  do  much." 

"And  even  if  the  Jews  did  get  sue 
a  fright  that  we  for  the  time  to  com 
were  free  of  them,  we  should  have  n 
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sach  great  loss/'  said  the  magistrate; 
*^I  am  not  intolerant,  but  I  confess 
candidly  that  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
these  people  of  Moses.  This  repug- 
nance to  the  Jews  must  have  some  deep 
^und, — it  lies  in  the  blood  of  ns  all." 

<'It  lies  rather  in  education/'  said 
the  excise-inspector, — ^a  kind-hearted, 
gray-hau^  man,  in  the  decline  of  life; 
"  they  educate  themselves,  and  we  our- 
selves, in  this  feeling  of  dislike;  we 
suck  in  hard  judgment  of  each  other 
with  our  mother's  milk." 

*'  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  a  money- 
griping,  ignorant  people,"  observed  the 
magistrate ;  "  and  even  the  best  among 
those  who  live  in  the  town,  for  instance, 
Isaac  Bamberger  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Philip  Bendixen,  have  a  some- 
thing disagreeable — a  certain,  I  don't 
know  what,   about    them.      One  feels 
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someway  as  if  one  were  in  anothe 
atmosphere  when  one  is  among  them 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  onion-atmosphere,^ 
added  he,  with  a  short  laugh. 

'*  Bamberger  and  Bendixen  are  tw( 
dever  and  sensible  men,"  said  the  in 
specter  of  excise ;  "  and  it  would  griev 
me  sincerely  if  any  harm  happened  t 
theift.  And  have  you  seen  that  hand 
some,  sharp  lad  of  Bendixen's  ?  Wh© 
I  see  that  lad  I  am  regularly  sorry  t 
think  he  should  be  a  Jew." 

*'Look  you,"  exclaimed  the  magi 
strate,  "  you  have  just  the  same  feeling 
as  I  have.  K  you  see  anything  goo 
among  the  Jews,  you  do  not  think  i 
is  suitable  to  them ! " 

"  You  misunderstand  me ;  or  perhaf 
I  did  not  clearly  express  myself,"  sai 
the  inspector  of  excise,  smiling  an 
shaking  his  head. 
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"I  will  go  out;  I  will  go  about 
among  the  Jews  and  put  a  good  heart 
into  them,"  said  the  burgomaster ;  **  it 
will  also  produce  a  good  effect  upon 
the  townspeople  when  they  see  that 
I  go  to  the  Jews." 

Hie  bui^master  put  on  his  cap, 
and  taking  his  Spanish  cane  in  his 
hand,  the  three  public  ofEicials  walked 
down  the  street  together. 

At  the  public-house  another  assem- 
bly was  occupied  by  the  same  subject. 
The  room  was  almost  Aill,  and  among 
the  noise  of  billiard-balls  and  the  ring- 
ing together  of  brandy-glasses,  might 
be  heard  the  earnest  voices  of  the 
speakers. 

Larsen,  the  fat  brandy -distiller,  sat 
with  his  back  against  the  open  win- 
dow, and  began :  "  Yes,"  said  he,  and 
lifted  his   right  hand,   which  held  his 
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large  meerscliaiiin  pipe,  '^the  Gopen- 
hageners  are  brisk  folks.  They  don't 
stand  8hillyBliallying< — ^th^  strike." 

<<The  king  will  be  in  a  dilemma," 
observed  the  barber,  with  an  important 
and  mysterious  air;  ''they  have  sent 
him  word  that  if  he  will  let  them  do 
what  they  Uke  to  the  Jews,  he  may 
sit  quiet ;  but  if  not " 

"  He  may  have  the  inconvenience  of 
their  fighting  one  another,"  interrupted 
the  young  Dr.  Elor. 

"You  are  always  so  full  of  your 
jokes,  Mr.  Dr.,"  said  the  barber,  with 
suppressed  vexation ;  "  the  Gopenha- 
geners  are,  however,  nothing  to  jest  at." 

"No,  the  Copenhageners  are  clever 
people,"  cried  the  brandy  -  distiller  ; 
"  Hurrah  for  the  Copenhageners  1" 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Copenhageners  1 " 
sounded  in  chorus. 
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'^I  should  like  ta  see  the  faces  the 
Jews  will  make  when  they  are  down 
on  their  knees  and  are  being  cudgelled, 
and  when  they  pray,  *  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacobs  come  and  help  me  I '  and 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  take  no 
notice!"  exclaimed  the  young  shop- 
keeper Petersen,  laughing. 

"The  sight  may  not  be  so  very  far 
off,"  said  Carstens  the  butcher,  with 
a  significant  glance. 

"  And  where  would  be  the  sin  in 
killing  a  Jew  ?"  exclaimed  Green,  the 
sexton ;  "  they  were  Jews  who  killed 
Christ." 

"And  now  they  suck  us  Christians 
both  bone  and  marrow,"  cried  another. 

"The  raggamuffins  that  they  are, 
and  they  reckon  themselves  too  good 
too  eat  with  other  Christians,"  said 
the  butcher;    "I  can  kill  for  every- 

VOL.   I.  N 
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body  else  but  the  JewB*  It  is  a  shame 
that  an  ox  should  be  demeaaed  by 
being  eaten  of  them.  What  do  the 
wretches  do  ?'* 

"They  lie  brooding  over  the  money 
which  they  have  cheated  us  Christiaiis 
out  of/'  exclaimed  the  landlord;  *'I 
serve  wine  and  beer  to  the  first  men  in 
the  town,  but  never  has  a  Jew  asked  me 
for  as  much  as  a  glass  of  brandy.  To 
the  devil  with  them!  What  are  thqr 
good  for  ?'* 

"  It  is  not  more  than  eight  days," 
said  carpenter  Hansen,  "  since  that  &t 
Wulf  Wendel  docked  me  of  two  rix- 
dollars  for  the  work  which  I  had  done 
in  his  yard;  one  can't  get  dry  bread 
by  working  for  those  folks  1" 

"  Wulf  Wendel  I — ^why  that  was  he 
who  brought  Jensen  down  to  the  poor- 
bouse  ?"  said  some  one. 


Si 
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"Yes,  he  is  a  regular  wretcli!"  cried 
another. 

They  are  aQ  alike,"  cried  a  third. 
They  ought  to  be  taken  as  far  as 
the  barriers,  and  then  sait  off  wiHi  a 
kick/' 

"They  ought  to  be  killed  like  mad 
dc^/' 

The  drinkers  and  talkers  at  the 
public-house  got  no  farther  on  this 
occasion  than  to  say  what  "people 
ought  to  do."  It  was  now  noon,  and 
one  after  another  each  went  to  his 
home. 

Up   at   the  poor-house,  the   former 

shopkeeper  Jensen  also  was  very  active. 

It  was  now  about  two  years  since  the 

termination    df    the    unhappy    lawsuit 

with  Wulf  Wendel.     He  was  become 

miserably  thin,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 

that  a  deep  consumption  Was  wasting 

n2 
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his  life's  strength.  Now,  however,  his 
otherwise  dull  blue  eyes  were  lit  up 
by  a  strange  fire,  and  a  red  spot  came 
and  went  upon  his  pale  sunken  cheeks. 

It  was  as  if  a  frenzy  had  seized  upon 
him  at  the  prospect  of  what  he  had 
regarded  hitherto  as  his  imattainable 
vengeance  being  at  hand.  He  ran  about 
with  strange  gestures,  like  shapes  that 
are  at  times  seen  in  dreams,  and  that 
appear  to  the  dreamer  to  converse  rather 
by  action  than  by  words.  He  went  from 
his  work-place  first  to  one  and  then  to 
another,  touched  them  on  the  arm,  and 
whispered,  "  The  king  has  conmnianded 
that  aU  the  Jews  should  be  killed  to- 
morrow.— Only  think!  to-morrow  we 
shall  plunder  the  rich  Jews,  and  kill 
them.  Hast  thou  seen  the  king's  com- 
mand ?  To-morrow  I  shall  pay  off  Wulf 
Wendel-    We  have  summoned  the  pea- 
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«ants ;  they  will  hdp  us  to  plunder  and 
tokiUI'' 

His  state  of  mind  seemed  magnet- 
ically, as  it  were,  to  communicate  itself 
to  the  others,  and  only  increased  in  ex- 
citement imder  the  restraint  which  the 
presence  of  the  superintendent  compelled 
them  to  put  on  their  feelings.  When 
the  hours  of  work  were  over,  they  all 
went  into  the  street,  thence  iato  the 
market,  where  they  found  many  peasants. 
Jensen  again  ran  from  one  to  another. 

*^  Hast  thou  not  heard  of  the  King's 
command,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  earnest 
voice,  "  that  all  the  Jews  should  be 
killed  ?  Come  here  to-morrow  with 
flails  and  scythes,  and  we'll  kill  the 
Jews,  and  take  their  money." 

"  Nay,  is  it  really  so  ?  "  said  the  pea- 
sants;   "yes,  we  have  heard  rumours 
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about  it  all  day.    Xea^  if  the  king  com-^ 
mands,  we  will  do  his  bidding/' 

**  Yes ;  come  to-morrow  morning  and 
make  your  sales,  as  usual,  and  to«mor^ 
row  evening,  towards  dusk,  we  will  kill 
the  Jews.'* 

"Who  is  that  fellow?"  asked  some 
of  the  peasants. 

"  He  is  one  Jensen,  who  was  formCTly^ 
a  shopkeeper,"  answered  another ;  "  he 
is  a  clever  fellow;  he  knows  what  he 
is  about."  ' 

"  In  Copenhagen  the  Jews  are  killed ; 
to-morrow  they  will  be  killed  here,  and 
we  shall  get  their  money;"  continued 
Jensen  to  say  to  them,  until  the  last 
had  left  the  town. 

Prom  the  market  he  returned  home«^ 
ward ;  but  whenever  he  passed  the  house 
of  a  Jew,  he  stopped  and  exclaimed, 
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^  Wait  tQl  to-monowr'  and  thejr  who 
were  with  him  joined  in  the  hoarse  cry, 
"Wait  till  to-morrow  I** 

In  the  eyening  he  sat  alone  with  his 
vife  in  their  miaerahle  little  room. 
"To-mcMProw  I"  said  he,  **ril  settle  mf 
aotx>imfe  with  Wnlf  WlaideL  I  was 
sine  that  God  would  not  let  me  £e 
without  doing  so,  even  though  he  per- 
fermed  a  mxrkcle." 

"  In  Christ's  name ! "  said  his  wife, — 
"and  yet  he  was  the  death  of  our  two 
little  ones !  Poor  little  tlungs,  they  died 
of  want  and  wretchedness!" — and  she 

wept. 

"  To-mOTrow ! ''  said  he  again ;  "  then 
will  I  gladly  die.  I  know  that  thou 
will  soon  follow  me:  is  it  not  so, 
mother  ?' 

The  wife  wept  in  silence. 

He  continued,  "We  had  only  heen 
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married  three  years,  when  I  todc  fhee  to 
the  poor-house," 

The  woman  sohbed. 

"And  now  for  two  long  years,  day 
out  and  day  in,  have  I  seen  thee  in 
this  coarse  dress,  whilst  his  wi£B  has 
gone  in  her  silks  and  yelvets !  But  to* 
morrow  we'll  have  a  reckoning,  Wulf 
Wendel!'' 

"  Yet,  nevertheless,  he  offered  to  leave 
it  to  reference,*'  said  his  wife ;  impelled 
hy  that  feeling  of  justice  which  women 
so  often  have  in  a  higher  degree  than 
men. 

"Did  he  not  know  very  well  that  I 
could  not  pay  ?  How  could  I,  so  ill  as 
I  was  ?  and  what  were  the  two  hundred 
thalers  to  a  rich  man? — ^to  me,  they 
were  everything.  They  cost  me  my 
health,  my  happiness,  and  my  two  chil- 
dren.   They  were  a  dear  pennyworth. 
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Vulf  Wendell  But  to-morrow  we'll 
settle  accoxiiits." 

''Let  lis  sing  a  hymn,  mother/'  said 
he,  after  a  pause;  ''it  is  a  long  time 
smce  we  have  sung  one  together/' 

He  took  up  the  hymn-book,  opened  it, 
and  began  to  sing  the  first  hymn  that 
met  his  eye;  and  now  they  who  were 
without  heard  the  husband  and  wife 
singing  with  their  weak  voices  the 
lOith  hymn  : 

"  I  know  that  towards  the  grave  I  speed, 

That  life  by  death^is  seal*d ; 
But  when,  O  God!   thou  hast  decreed,  i 

And  not  to  me  reveal' d. 
That,  that  alone  is  known  to  Thee; 
Thou  in  thy  world  hast  placed  me, 

And  all  my  days  hast  numbered." 

The  sounds  died  away;  and  all  be- 
came still  in  the  dark,  dismal  abode. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Early  the  next  morning,  Isaac 
berger  canie  over  to  the  house  of  his 
brother-in-hiw. 

"  Philip,"  said  he,  gravely,  "we  have 

*■ 

now  lived  many  years  with  one  another 
as  brothers, — dost  thou  wish,  as  I  do, 
that  we  should  continue  the  same  to  the 
last?" 

Philip  pressed  his  hand  in  silence. 

Isaac  continued  :  "  The  burgomaster 
has  proposed  that  we  should  keep  open 
our  shops  till  evening,  as  if  nothing  out 
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of  Uie  oommDn  way  was  likdy  to  oocfor. 
I  will  do  so.  But  as  soon  as  it  b^;iii5 
to  get  dusky  I  shall  locd:  up,  bring  oyer 
mjr  mdst  mloable  things,  and  I  and  my 
wife  shall  remain  here.  Thou  hast  more 
to  defend  than  I  have,  brother, — ^thou 
hast  a  son!'* 

**  My  son  I  Day  poor  child  I  **  said 
Philip ;  and  tears  filled  his  eyes. 

"  We  will  defend  him,"  cried  Isaac, 
with  a  strong  voice ;  "  so  long  as  I  can 
wield  an  axe  no  one  shaQ  come  near 
Min." 

My  poor  lad !  "  again  said  Philip. 
Be  a  man,  Philip ! ''  cried  Isaac,  and 
grasped  him  by  the  arm ;    "  it  helps 
nothing  to  be  down-hearted.     Defend 
the  lad,  don't  cry  about  him." 

"Oh,  Isdac,"  said  PhiHp,  "thou 
dost  not  know  what  it  is  to  defend  a 
€^d.    Every  stroke  givOT.  by  an  enemy 
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seems  to  fall  twofold  on  the  parent's 
heart/' 

Isaac  passed  the  hack  of  his  hand  oyer 
his  eyes,  and  returned  to  his  own  home. 


Never  had  salesmen  heen  more  reluc- 
tant to  sell,  nor  customers  more  eager 
to  buy,  than  upon  this  day.  The  Jews 
thought  to  drive  away  the  peasants,  who 
thronged  their  shops,  by  asking  exor- 
bitant prices  for  their  goods;  but  the 
peasants  paid  whatever  they  asked,  and 
saw  the  money  go  into  the  till,  with  an 
expression  of  coimtenance  which  seemed 
to  say,  we  shall  have  it  back  again,  how- 
ever, to-night. 

Peasants  swarmed  over  the  town,  and 
were  especially  lively ;  nobody,  however, 
anticipated  the  catastrophe  which  was 
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prepared  for  the  evening, — a  strange 
scene,  which  could  scarcely  have  found 
its  parallel  amongst  any  people,  except- 
ing the  grave  Danish  peasantry.  The 
peasants  fancied  that  they  were  quite 
sure  of  the  Jews,  and  now  played  with 
them,  as  the  cat  plays  with  the  mouse* 
Jews  would  gladly  have  been  mice, 
merely  that  they  might  have  crept  into 
holes. 

As  soon  as  it  began  to  get  dusk,  all 
the  Jews  locked  their  shops,  and  the 
peasants  collected  in  the  market-place* 
Paupers  from  the  poor-houses,  working 
men,  schoolboys,  and  here  and  there  a 
townsman,  joined  them ;  and  now,  form- 
ing themselves  into  regular  procession, 
they  advanced  in  perfect  silence  towards 
the  house  of  "Wulf  Wendel. 

At  the  beginning  the  crowd  seemed 
to  be  awed  by  the  deep  silence  which 
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prerailed;  but  as  soon  as  they  pescoem 
that  no  opposition  was  about  to  I 
made  to  their  prooeedings,  they  bun 
open  the  door  and  rushed  into  the  sho] 
In  a  moment  the  drawers  and  shet?! 
were  emptied  into  bags,  whidb.  they  ha 
brought  with  them,  and  the  unweaxie 

• 

Jensen  led  onward  the  assailants  inf 
the  house  itself.  When  they  had  bun 
open  the  door  of  the  innermost  roon 
they  beheld  Wulf  Wendel  standin 
before  his  wife,  his  grown-up  daughtea 
and  his  money-box.  The  women  wei 
pale  as  death,  and  could  scarcely  stan 
upright.  Wulf  Wendel  trembled;  bu 
his  fear  was  a  convulsiye  frenzy  at  sig]] 
of  the  dangOT  which  threatened  hi 
beloved  wealth.  Scarcely,  however,  a 
much  time  passed  as  has  been  require 
to  describe  his  condition,  when  the  tw* 
enemies  stood  £ace  to  face. 
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Without  a  word  thegr  rushed  at  each 
other.  Wtdf  Wendells  powerful  fist 
struck  a  hlow  on  the  weak  chest  of  his 
foe,  whfle  a  heavy  stroke  from  Jensai's 
cudgel  fell  on  Wendel's  head,  and  the 
two  mortal  enemies  lay  side  hy  side  like 
Inrothers. 

This  scene  invdlmitarily  exdted  the 
peasants,  as  erery  enea^etic  outbreak  of 
human  passion  excites  the  feeling  of  the 
q)ectator ;  a  volcano  is  seen  to  open,  the 
fellow  to  which  every  one  bears  within 
himself.  Some  occupied  themselves 
with  Jensen ;  others  carried  Wulf  Wen- 
del,  together  with  the  fainting  women, 
out  of  the  house,  and  consigned  them  to 
the  nearest  neighbours,  Simon  K asche's, 
whose  door  they  broke  open.  As  if  his 
house  were  already  sanctified  by  the 
presence  of  their  victim,  they  proceeded 
onward  without  doing  further  mischief. 
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The  next  house  they  came  to  was 
Philip  Bendixen^s.  The  doors  were 
broken  open,  and  the  fsomily  retreated 
slowly  from  room  to  room,  until  at  last 
they  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  cellar,  where  their  most  valuable 
goods  had  already  been  conveyed.  The 
assaUants,  who  heard  the  cellar-door 
hastily  closed  and  secured,  paused  a 
little,  to  reflect  before  they  ventured  in 
pursuit  along  the  vaulted  subterranean 
passage. 

"  I  know  the  way,"  at  length  cried 
a  stout  peasant,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head ;  "I  was  a  servant  in  this 
house." 

They  rushed  forward,  but  came  again 
to  a  standstill  at  a  comer. 

"  Only  follow  me ! "  cried  the  peasant, 
and  hastened  before  the  rest. 

A  faint  glimmer  was  seen;   a  sup- 
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pressed  cry  was  heard,  and  the  peasant 
roshed  back  with  a  loud  shriek. 

"  What  is  it  ?'*  cried  many  voices. 

"  It  is  the  God  of  the  Jews  who  sits 
there !''  cried  the  fellow,  almost  beside 
himself  with  terror  and  pain.  ^^Did 
you  not  see  something?  There  he  is 
s^ainl" 

Seized  by  a  panic  terror  he  fled,  and 
all  followed  him  to  the  passage. 

Arrived  in  the  house  once  more,  they 
encountered  the  burgomaster.  He  was 
attired  in  his  scarlet  coat,  armed  with 
his  staff  and  sword,  and  accompanied 
by  his  two  police  servants,  who,  at  all 
events,  might  figure  as  supernumeraries. 

"What  are  you  about  here?"  in- 
quired he,  sternly,  from  the  men  who 
were  entering. 

Nobody  answered. 

"  And  what  is  amiss  with  you  ?  "  asked 

VOL.  I.  o 
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he,  as  he  saw  the  bleeding  peasant  who 
was  sta^ermg  forward.  "Tou  have 
been  wounded;  but  it  has  been  your 
own  doing,"  added  he.  "  I  arrest  you 
in  the  king's  name  ! " 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  feDow, 
who,  from  loss  of  blood  and  terror,  sa&Jt 
fainting  to  the  ground. 

The  words,  "In  the  king's  name," 
operated  on  the  peasants  like  thunder. 

"  In  the  king's  name !  **  again  ex- 
claimed the  burgomaster,  sternly,  "I 
command  every  one  to  disperse  and 
return  home ;  whomsoever  I  again  meet 
will  be  punished  as  an  insurgent  and 
a  disturber  of  his  majesty's  peace.  Do 
you  understand  me  ?" 

The  peasants  stole  away,  leaving 
behind  them  the  full  sacks  of  plunder. 

In  the  meantime  the  family  had 
listened,  in  breathless  fear,  to  the  simul- 
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taneously  advaxLcIng  mob,  and  then, 
with  silent  prayers,  thanked  Qod  when 
thef  perodved  it  again  receding. 

"  Jacob !  where  art  thou  ?"  at  length 
said  the  amdous  mother,  and  felt  about 
with  her  hands  for  him  in  the  dark. 

"  Where  art  thou,  Jacob  ?"  cried  she, 
louder,  when  she  did  not  find  him; — 
"  where  is  the  lad  ?  Did  I  not  put  him 
before  me  into  the  cellar?  Where  is 
he?  Where  art  thou,  my  son — ^my 
Jacob!"  cried  she,  with  the  anguish 
of  a  bereaved  mother. 

"  He  must  hare  crept  into  some 
comer,"  said  the  uncle;  "perhaps  he 
has  fainted  from  terror.  I  recollect  that 
he  was  bom  amid  the  terror  of  war  and 
uproar." 

They  sought  for  him  in  every  comer, 

but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"  Schema  Yisroel !    they  have  found 

o  2 
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him  and  carried  him  off  with  themT' 
cried  the  mother,  in  imspeakable  de- 
spair. They  have  murdered  him,  there- 
fore he  is  so  quiet." 

^^Look  out,  Isaac,  and  keep  thy 
promise  !''  exclaimed  Philip  Bendixen ; 
and,  bursting  open  the  cellar  door,  he 
rushed  out  with  an  axe  in  his  hand. 

"Father  !"  said  a  low  voice,  when  he 
had  gone  a  few  paces. 

"  Jacob  1  God  in  heaven  !  Is  it 
thou?"  cried  the  father,  and  he  let 
fall  the  axe. 

The  boy  sat  upon  a  stone  step,  and 
held  his  dagger  in  his  hand.  It  was 
covered  ^nth  blood  to  the  hilt.  The 
feeble  light  which  fell  into  the  passage 
showed  to  the  father  and  uncle  the  pale, 
agitated  countenance  of  the  boy,  and 
his  bloody  weapon.  At  a  glance  they 
guessed  what  had  happened. 
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With  a  strange  emotion  of  terror  and 
admiration  the  father  howed  over  his 
child,  who  fiednted  in  his  arms. 

The  uncle  said,  "  No^  is  there  blood 
between  him  and  the  Christians ! " 


The  burgomaster  came  to  seek  for 
the  family,  and  led  them  in  trimnph 
back  to  their  dwelling-rooms.  He  took 
the  fainting  boy  from  his  fekther,  and 
brought  him  tenderly  to  consciousness, 
scolding  the  servant  girl  the  while, 
because  she  was  slow  in  arranging  the 
pillows  of  the  sofa.  After  this  he  took 
Isaac  Bamberger  aside,  and  whispered 
to  him,  with  a  significant  glance,  "  A 
peasant  has  been  stabbed  with  a  knife 
down  there.  It  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  me  who  has  done  it ;  he  has 
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nobody  to  thank  but  himself.  Of  oourse, 
you  know  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Bam<> 
bergcr." 

Isaac  thought  it  was  best  to  strengthen 
the  burgomaster  in  his  belief  by  silence, 
than  by  denying  it  to  occasion  any  in- 
quiry. 

The  burgomaster  turned  to  the  others  : 
"  And  now/*  said  he,  "  open  your  shops 
to-morrow  morning,  as  usual.  I  will 
be  responsible  for  there  being  no  farther 
annoyance  to  you.  Do  not  be  alarmed 
any  longer,  Madame  Bamberger,  nor 
you,  dear  Madame  Bendixen !  Good 
recovery  to  the  little  onel  Good 
night ! "  He  shook  hands  with  the 
men,  and  left  the  house. 

Their  feelings,  however,  were  some^ 
what  different  to  what  the  burgomaster 
believed.  They  were  silent,  but  tltey  felt 
that  they  could  not  yet  separate.    There 


was  something  between  them  which 
they  shunned  to  speak  about;  yet  all 
knew  that  the  other's  thoughts  were 
occupied  upon  it.  There  was  a  secret, 
not  to  the  world,  but  among  them- 
selves ;  they  were  afraid  of  lifting  the 
veil,  as  if  to  avoid  seeing  more.  They 
felt  as  if  the  mystery  would  come  out, 
if   they  spoke  of   it ;    but    that  with 

silence  it'  would  rest  in  obKvion. 

■ 

When  the  boy  opened  his  eyes,  his 
mother  asked  him  if  lie  would  have 
anything  to  eat.  He  said  yes,  and 
partook  of  the  offered  food  with 
avidity. 

They  looked  at  each  other  with 
lightened  hearts,  and  somewhat  later 
all  went  to  rest.* 

•  This  cxtraordinftry  outbreak  against  the  Jews,  —  **  The 
Jews*  Feud,"  as  it  is  called, — occurred  in  September,  1819. 
It  took  place  almost  simultaneously  in  various  towns  and 
opitals,  and  onginated  from  causes  yet  unexpla'med. — Trans. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


The  waves  after  a  storm  do  •  not 
immediately  sink  into  a  calm.  It  re- 
quires some  time,  also,  before  excited 
temperaments  regain  their  accustomed 
equilibrium;  at  all  events,  the  sight 
of  every  Christian  countenance  awoke 
in  the  mind  of  the  Jew  the  remem- 
brance of  the  hatred  of  which  he  was 
the  object,  and  of  which  he  lately  had 
been  made  so  conscious.  The  more 
educated  class  of  Christians,  who 
by  word  or  deed,  had  taken  part  in 
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this  Jew-persecution,  were  now  secretly 
ashamed  when  they  saw  a  Jew,  and 
then  were  angry  with  themselves  be- 
cause they  had  been  obliged  to  be 
ashamed  before  a  Jew.  The  more 
ignorant  class  of  the  town's-people, 
especially  such  as  owed  the  Jews 
money,  came  to  them  immediately 
after  this  disturbance,  with  the  most 
friendly  countenances,  and  assured 
every  one,  with  an  appearance  of  sin- 
cerity, that  they  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  outbreak. 

There  are  in  the  world  much  fewer 
romantic  incidents  than  we  read  of  in 
novels,  but  many  more  than  we  be- 
lieve in  daily  life.  The  countenance 
upon  which  inanity  or  stupidity  seems 
to  have  set  its  seal,  may  serve  espe- 
cially to  conceal  many  a  crafty 
thought    which    has    stolen    into    the 
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mind; — ^how  much  indiffeieiice  can  it 
assume  when  it  is  most  prudent  not 
to  show  sympathy  1 — how  kindly  can 
it  smile  upon  an  enemy  who  is  too 
strong,  or  to  whom  it  is  best  to  yield  I 
— and,  above  all,  how  many  comedies 
do  we  not  play  one  with  another, 
almost  without  knowing  it,  or  without 
feeling  any  unwillingness  I 

When  are  two  individuals  ever  per- 
fectly  candid  with  each  other,  even 
when  they  sit  down  to  talk  most  open- 
heartedly  to  each  other?  How  many 
femilies  are  there  in  which  there  are 
not  one  or  more  little  mysteries — 
sometimes  also  great  onesl  When 
you  sit  together  at  table,  apparently 
merely  occupied  mth  each  other,  or 
with  the  little  world  within  your  four 
walls,  if  each  one  were  suddenly  to  tell 
the  other  what  his  or  her  thoughts,  were 
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— i£  the  wife  should  tell  her  husband, 
or  the  husband  his  wife;  the  daugh- 
ter hear  mother ;  the  lover  his  be- 
trothed; if  circumspection  were  no 
longer  to  keep  watch  at  the  door  of 
ibe  heart — it  would  be  more  than  we 
could  bear;  it  would  be  as  if  the 
white  skin  should  be  ranoved  from 
the  muscles  and  fibres;  as  if  we 
should  see  the  heart  throb  within  the 
breast : — ^let  it  be  closed !  hanc  veniam 
damiM  petmmaque  vicissim. 

An  interval  of  a  year  has  now  passed 
in  its  accustomed  quietness,  and  our 
attention  will  now  first  be  directed  to 
Jacob,  who,  on  a  Saturday  morning 
in  the  summer  of  1821,  might  be 
seen  walking  by  his  father's  side  to- 
wards the  house  in  which  the  syna- 
gogue was  held.  Both  were  clad  in 
holiday    attire,    and     Jacob,    for     the 
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first  time  in  his  life  wore  the  coati 
hat,  and  other  habiliments  of  a  man. 
This,  in  fact,  was  his  BarmitzvsJi,  or 
the  first  Sabbath  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirteenth  year,  the  import- 
ant day  on  which,  under  the  blessing 
of  the  law,  he  was  to  be  received  into 
the  commimity  of  men. 

The  tabernacle,  in  which  the  book 
of  the  law  was  preserved,  was  con- 
cealed by  the  new  silk  curtain  which 
Philip  Bendixen  had  presented  to  the 
synagogue  on  this  occasion;  two  large 
yellow  wax  candles  burned  upon  the 
reading-desk,  from  which  the  law  would 
be  delivered;  chandeliers  were  lighted, 
and  the  whole  of  the  little  commu- 
nity were  clad  in  their  best. 

As  soon  as  they  had  entered,,  and 
respectfully  bowed  themselves  before  the 
tabernacle,   the  father  took  a  piece  of 
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the  finest  woollen  cloth,  embroidered 
all  round,  and  in  the  comers  with 
crimson,  and  with  a  broad  edging  of 
gold,  and  laid  it  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  son.  This  done,  each  took  his 
seat  in  silence,  and  repeated  in  a  low 
voice  the  perscribed  prayers  which  the 
precentor  read  aloud. 

Next  followed  the  reading  of  the  law. 
Such  of  the  community  as  had  pur- 
chased the  right  of  this  privilege  ad- 
vanced, singing,  towards  the  tabernacle, 
drew  apart  the  curtains,  and  took  thence 
the  law,  the  rest  of  the  commimity 
repeating  prayers  aloud.  If  a  stranger 
had  heard  the  loud  voice  of  the  assem- 
bly, -without  understanding  the  cere- 
monial, he  would  have  imagined  that  the 
choir  was  about  to  make  an  onslaught, 
from  which  the  others  would  deter  them 
by  warnings. 
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The  precentor  received  the  law,  and 
laid  it,  amid  general  silence,  upon  the 
reading-desk.  He  opened  at  the  place 
where  the  reading  for  the  day  should 
hegin,  extended  his  silver  staff,  and 
said,  "  Stand  forward,  Mr.  Jacob,  son  of 
Mr.  Philip,  a  Levite.*' 

The  father  whispered  a  blessing,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  conduct  his  son 
forward,  for  freely  and  independently 
must  the  youth  make  the  appointed 
vows.  With  still  more  anxiety  than  he 
felt  when,  somewhat  later,  he  made 
his  examination,  Jacob  passed,  with  a 
pale  coimtenance  and  trembling  knees, 
through  the  thick  crowd  of  Jews,  and 
mounted  the  steps.  He  touched,  ;is  he 
had  been  carefully  instructed  to  do,  the 
book  of  the  law  with  the  Tsitsis  (em- 
broidered comers  of  his  Thalis,  or  new 
woollen    garment),    kissed    them,    and 
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then  Tepeated,  in  a  peculiarly  singing 
tone,  which  belongs  to  the  formula  of 
baiediction,  '*  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Gk)d  I 
B;a]er  of  the  world!  who  hast  blessed 
OS  above  all  other  people,  and  hast 
given  to  us  the  law."  Having  said 
these  words,  he  proceeded  to  read,  in 
an  artificial,  rhythmical  manner,  that 
particular  verse  of  the  law  which  chance 
had  appointed  for  him ;  whilst  stem  and 
merciless  judges  stood  round,  and  lis- 
tened for  the  slightest  mistake  that  by 
any  possibility  he  might  make. 

The  Jews  believe,  that  if  there  is  any 
good  thing  promised  in  the  verse  which 
is  read  on  this  day,  it  is  a  prophecy  for 
their  Xiiture  lives ;  if  there  is  anything 
evU,  they  regard  it  as  a  pure  accident. 
Jacob  read : 

"  And  the  Lord  Grod  said  unto  the 
serpent,  *  Cursed  be  thou  above  all  the 
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beasts  of  the  field :  upon  thy  belly  shalt 
thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.  And  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thy  seed  and  the  woman's ;  he 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
wound  his  heel/  " 

Again  having  touched  the  law  with 
the  comers  of  his  garment,  kissed  them» 
and  repeated  the  blessing,  he  turned  to 
descend  the  steps ;  but  in  his  confusion 
he  made  a  mistake,  and  was  about  to 
come  down  by  the  same  side  that  he 
had  ascended,  which  is  never  done,  so 
that  the  precentor  was  obliged  to  take 
him  by  the  arm,  and  put  him  right. 
People  iuvolimtarily  cast  down  their 
eyes,  that  they  might  not  observe  this 
unusual  mistake  ;  and  as  soon  as  Jacob 
stepped  from  the  lowest  stair,  he  re- 
ceived the  congi'atulations  of  his  father 
and  the  community.     The   old   Sabbl 
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Jckab  pinched  his  dieek,  and  said,  **  A 
farairet  good  youth  1'^  adding,  in  a  lower 
voices  and  lifting  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  '^  God  keep  thy  good  children, 
when  they  are  in  the  world  1 "       ^ 

When  the  rest  of  the  service  of  the 
day  was  oy^,  all  who  had  congratulated 
him  were  invited  home  by  his  £itiier  to 
dinner. 

Jacob  was  so  confused  that  he  hardly 
knew  how  he  got  home.  Later,  how- 
ever, all  seemed  to  become  clear  to 
him,  and  he  could  recall  ahnost  every 
&ce  which  had  gazed  from  the  windows 
at  the  home-going  procession;  he  re- 
m^nbered  how  everybody  had  been 
dressed  in  the  synagogue,  and  fancied 
that  he  could  accurately  give  even  the 
length  of  the  flame  of  the  tall  wax- 
candles,  which  he  had,  in  fact,  scarcely 
observed    while    in    the    place.      And 

VOL.   I.  ? 
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although  his  heart  had  often,  in  later 
years,  throbbed  high  with  prid&— 
although  the  time  came  when  strong, 
passionate,  blissful  feelings  drove  the 
blood  impetuously  throi:^h  his  veins — 
yet  there  was  no  day,  no  hour,  which 
remained  in  his  remembrance  with  such 
a  dreamy,  magical  glory  as  this. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  guests 
were  gone,  the  father  and  unde  sat 
together  on  the  sofa.  Jacob  stood  with 
his  mother  at  the  window,  and  was 
looking  silently  into  the  street. 

His  father,  who  seemed  to  have  diffi- 
culty in  tearing  himself  from  his 
thoughts,  at  length  addressed  him  in 
a  voice  of  imusual  tenderness.  "  Gome 
here,  my  dear  son,"  said  he,  *'that  I 
may  speak  with  thee." 

Jacob  approached.  His  father  laid 
his    hand    upon    his    head,   and    said, 
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*'Now,  mj  son,  thou  art  a  man — a 
Jew.  Thou,  art  no  longer  a  twig  upon 
my  branch ;  thou  art  thyself  a  tree." 

"  A  beautiful  tall  tree !"  interrupted 
the  unde,  and  held  his  hand  flat  about 
a  yard  above  the  ground. 

The  father  continued :  *'  Hitherto  I 
have  been  responsible  to  Grod  for  thee ; 
for  the  future,  thou  thyself  must  bear 
thy  Bins  before  God.  Thou  art  now  a 
grown  man." 

"And  canst  get  married,  if  thou 
wilt,"  again  interrupted  the  imcle; 
and,  taking  him  from  his  father,  set 
him  on  his  knee. 

The  father  continued :  "  When  I  was 
Barmitzvah,  my  mother  said  to  me, 
*Go,  and  earn  thy  own  bread;'  but 
I  will  part  mine  with  thee,  my  Jacob, 
as  long  as  I  have  anything  for  my- 
self." 

p2 
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"A  virtue  of  jmre  necessity!*'  ex- 
claamed  the  unde ;  "  let  thy  fother  only 
attempt  to  say,  *  Gx),  and  earn  thy  own 
bread.*  He  would  soon  see  that  two 
words  went  to  that  bargain  1  ** 

Jacob's  eyes  wandered  from  his  uncle's 
merry  countenance  to  his  father's  kind, 
but  grave  one,  and  his  own  feelings 
wavered  between  smiles  and  tears.  The 
more  jocular  his  uncle  was,  the  more 
sad  became  the  tender,  affectionate 
earnestness  of  his  father.  He  felt  as 
if  his  throat  was  closed — ^as  if  he  him- 
self could  not  utter  a  word ;  he  was  so 
infinitely  happy,  yet  at  the  same  time 
so  infinitely  sad.  His  mother  just  then 
came  up,  took  him  in  her  arms,  and 
kissed  him;  and  this  silent  assurance 
that  she  also  would  share  all  with 
him — that  she  never  would  forsake 
him — seemed  to  release  the  convulsive 
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tesnsioii  of  his  feelings,  and  he  bunt 
into  tears. 

His  unde  looked  at  him  with  amaze- 
ment. 

^'What  the  deuoe  is  amiss  with  the 
lad?''  said  he;  << Is  he  iU?  Who  has 
vexed  him  ?  Hare  I  vexed  thee,  Jacob  ?" 
and  he  clasped  him  in  his  arms. 

"No,  unde/*  replied  he,  trying  to 
repress  his  tears ;  "  but  thy  words  were 
so  strange." 

"  Nay,  that  one  can  see,''  said  Isaac 
Bamberger,  in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "  I 
did  not  wish  that  any  one  to-day  should 
talk  solemnly  to  the  lad,  and  therefore 
I  talked  cheerfully;  and  so  he  cries, 
because  of  my  cheerfulness !  That  is 
good  1  We  shall  soon  have  enough  to 
do  with  him." 

These  words  made  Jacob  cry  all  the 
more ;  the  father,  too,  was  aflfected,  and 
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was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then 
said: 

•*  Don't  cry,  Jacob ;  don't  be  childish. 
To-day  thou  art  become  a  man,  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  speak  seriously  to  thee. 
In  a  few  days  thou  wilt  leave  my  house, 
where  I  have  cared  for  thee  and  brought 
thee  up,  as  was  my  duty,  as  an  upright 
Jew.  When  the  angel  of  accusation 
stands  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  I 
submissively  await  my  doom,  thou  wilt 
stand  forward,  and  bear  thiy  testimony 
for  me, — ^wilt  thou  not,  Jacob  ?" 

"  Yes,"  sobbed  he. 

The  father  again  spoke :  "  Before  thou 
leavest  me,  I  will  give  thee  the  best 
advice  that  I  can.  Let  thy  ears  be 
open  to  receive. my  fatherly  words.** 

Jacob  dried  his  eyes,  and  looked  at- 
tentively upon  his  father.  The  father 
drew  him  closer  to  him,  and  continued : 
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'*  My  soul  is  anxious  for  thee.  Gk>d 
grant  that  when  thou  leavest  my  side, 
thou  mayst  not  take  the  wrong  path ! 

"  Preserve  the  good  counsel  thou  hast 
receiyed  from  thy  father,  thy  mother, 
and  thy  unde.  It  was  given  with  the 
best  heart,  and  was  spoken  for  thy 
good. 

*' Christians  will  teach  thee  many 
things  which  are  new  and  good,  but 
for  that  reason  thou  must  not  forget 
the  old.  TJ^e  every  morning  thy  Jewish 
prayer,  and  forget  not  thy  Tephilim; 
the  day  is  begun  well  which  begins  with 
Gk)d. 

"  Give  heed  that  thy  Tsitsis  (comers  of 
the  robe)  be  not  defiled;  for  the  eye 
of  God  rests  upon  the  bond  of  purity. 

"  Pray  every  evening  ;  so  that  God's 
Spirit  may  keep  thee  through  the  night, 
when  thy  father  is  far  jfrom  thee. 
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Go  on  hoKdays  to  the  synagogue; 
what  thou  losest  thereby  in  the  school 
thou  wilt  easily  get  up  again;  for  God 
strengthens  the  mind  on  holidays. 

"  Be  gentle  with  thy  companions  and 
associates ;  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  to 
do  wrong. 

"  Show  respect  to  older  Jews ;  it  will 
obtain  for  thee  a  good  name,  and  a  good 
name  is  the  best  inheritance. 

"Por  the  rest,  may  God  Almighty 
bless  thee  !"  c 

With  these  words  he  clasped  his  son 
to  his  heart,  kissed  him,  and  mingled 
his  tears  with  his. 


Late  in  the  evening  Philip  Bendixen 
stood  alone  in  his  counting-house  ex- 
amining papers. 
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"  If  I  have  said  A,'*  remarked  he,  "  I 
can  also  say  B.  Will  he  be  a  student, 
and  not  a  trader  ?  Ha !  in  one  respect 
my  son  need  not  be  a  Jew  I" 

He  sealed  the  papers,  and  inscribed 
them,'  "My  son's- inheritance." 

At  that  moment  he  heard  a  knocking 
on  the  window,  which  he  cautiously  ap- 
proached. When  he  had  imdone  the 
shutter,  he  saw  his  brother-in-law. 

"  Open  the  window,"  said  Isaac 
Bamberger.  •. 

When  this  was  done,  a  purse  came  in 
sight,  which  sounded  heavy  as  Isaac 
set  it  down  upon  the  sUl  within  the 
open  casement. 

"  As  I  was  sitting  across  the  road," 
said  Isaac,  "it  troubled  me  to  think 
that  I  had  caused  the  lad  to  cry  to-day, 
and  then  I  bethought  me  that  I  had  not 
made  him  any  present  on  his  Barmitzvah. 
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Now  do  thou  take  charge  of  this  money 
for  him — ^before  I  take  it  again." 

'^  Isaac  I"  said  Philip,  with  emotion. 

"Take  charge  of  the  money,"  ex- 
claimed Isaac,  almost  sternly ;  and  then 
added,  in  a  sort  of  jest,  "  If  the  money 
is  left  standing  here  all  night,  I  will 
not  be  answerable  for  it." 


When  Jacob,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
stood  with  his  father  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  which  conveyed  him  to  Zealand, 
and,  somewhat  depressed  by  the  pain  of 
parting,  gazed  upon  the  receding  shore, 
upon  the  very  spot  where  be  had  fought 
his  first  fight,  a  long  forgotten  picture 
rose  up  before  his  imagination.  It  was 
the  countenance  of  the  boy  with  whom 
he  had  then  striven  so  furiously.     His 
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mind  instmctively,  as  it  were,  riveted 
itself  upon  this  scene,  that  it  might  he 
diverted  from  longmg  thoughts  of  home, 
and  thus  the  image  of  his  earliest  enemy 
accompanied  him,  until  pain  and  weari- 
ness sent  him  to  his  hed. 
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CHAPTEB  XIII. 

It  wa*  lucky  that  in  sheeting  the 
school  which  was  nearest  to  unde 
Marcus's  house,  and  where  Latin  was 
well  taught,  they  hit  upon  the  best 
school  in  Copenhagen. 

The  head  master  of  this  school  com- 
bined with  the  energy  and  strictness  of 
the  teacher  a  warm  interest  in  his  occu- 
pation. Unlike  many  of  the  school 
directors  of  the  present  day,  whose 
consciences  arc  satisfied  l)y  merely  en- 
forcing the  discipline  prescribed  by  the 
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Tmiversiiy^  as  legards  Iparning,  and  who 
trouble  theanselFeB  cxnly  about  good  con- 
duct within  the  limits  of  the  school,  he 
endeavoured  not  alone  to  operate  upon 
tJbe  minde,  but  upon  the  sauU^  of  his 
jpupils ;  he  did  not  desu^  to  rale  over 
t^Xiem  alone  as  the  teacher  of  the  hour, 
t  to  stand  beside  them  as  then*  guide 
d   their   educator;     still    these   en- 
^^Yours,  while,   as    there   was    then, 
d  still  is,  among  Christians  so  great 
difPerenoe  between  the  educator  and 
e  teacher,  could  only  be  occasional, 
by  way  of   exception.      The  most 
*^«bly  zealous  master  is  generally  obliged 
^^CD  satisfy  himself  with  the  oversight 
"^"hich  the  other  teachers  can  give ;  and 
^tny  really  familiar  intercourse  between 
^Umself  and  his  pupils  is  hardly  possible. 
Jacob,  who  was  so  far  from  home, 
and  who  was  especially  recommended  to 
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his  kind  attention  by  his  father^  was 
still  only  present  at  the  school  during 
his  school  hours,  as  he  lodged  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  and,  therefore,  as 
regarded  the  head  master,  it  was  rather 
attention  and  general  oversight  which 
would  be  looked  for  than  any  direct 
moral  influence. 

"When  I  see,"  said  this  excellent 
man  one  day  to  some  of  the  under 
masters,  a  short  time  after  Jacob's 
entrance  in  the  school, — "when  I  see 
that  boy,  with  his  oriental  countenance, 
sitting  low  down  on  the  bench  among 
the  dull,  heavy-headed  scholars,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  they  were  all  a  collection  of 
domestic  animals,  amongst  whom  had 
come  a  young  tame  panther.  I  only 
hope  the  whelps  will  be  kind  to  the 
panther  cub,  so  that  its  nature  may  not 
be  roused." 
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These  words  were  as  much  spoken  in 
jest  as  in  earnest,  but  to  his  surprise 
he  soon  saw  that  they  were  quite  cor- 
rect. 

At  the  beginning  Jacob  was  enrap- 
tured by  his  new  position.  But,  al- 
though his  intellect  had  been  developed 
by  the  subtleties  of  his  Tahnudic  studies, 
and  his  memory  crammed  with  frag- 
ments of  knowledge  gathered  from 
innumerable  sources,  yet  he  was  now 
come  to  school  without  knowing  a  single 
school-book ;  he  was  like  a  person  who 
can  play,  but  who  knows  not  a  note. 
He  was  examined  as  the  other  boys 
were,  but  he  could  not  answer  a  word. 
When,  however,  he  began  to  participate 
in  the  instruction,  and  thereby,  so  to 
speak,  the  compass  of  his  mind  seemed 
to  extend  beyond  that  which  had 
hitherto  filled  it,  and  ho  himself  became 
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oonsdous  of  what  he  needed,  he  made 
amazing  progress. 

And  what  a  delight  it  was  to  him  to 
sit  upon  a  bench  among  other  hoys  I 
To  he  considered  as  good  as  they; 
sometimes  even  to  he  preferred  hefore 
them ;  not  to  feel  any  difference  except- 
ing that  which  industry  and  natural 
abilities  occasioned !  How  industrious 
he  was;  and  how  he  longed  every 
evening  for  the  next  day,  when  he 
might  recommence  this  glorious  strife! 

What  a  delight  it  was  to  sit  upon  a 
bench  among  other  boys!  but  it  was 
thus  only  during  the  hours  when  the 
boys  were,  like  soldiers,  under  the 
restraint  of  strict  discipline.  Scarcdy 
were  the  school  hours  over  before  Jacob 
heard  that  he  was  a  Jew.  True,  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  immediately 
to  leave  his  playmates,  and  for  him  to 
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stand  as  much  aloof  as  if  a  wooden  fence 
had  8q[iarated  them.  As  long  as  he  was 
imaccustomed  to  school  life,  and  the 
strife  of  emulation  with  his  fellows  had 
all  the  attractions  of  noyelty,  he  did 
not  so  much  mind  this  new  persecution; 
his  whole  soul  was  taken  up  with  the 
school  hours,  and  with  the  objects  that 
occupied  them.  But  after  some  time, 
when  the  youthful  enthusiasm  had 
somewhat  abated,  his  miad  became 
more  sensitively  alive  to  the  other  boys' 
ridicule.  When  the  whole  class  would 
swarm  aroimd  him  laughing  and  shout- 
ing "  Jew  I"  or  "  Ach  wai  mir  !"  or 
"Hep,  hep!"  he  felt  ahnost  stupified 
by  it ;  it  was  as  if  he  heard  the  whole 
world  shouting  at  him,  and  as  if  he 
must  bow  himself  before  their  voices. 

If,  however,   a   single  boy  dared  to 
approach  him,  and  taimt  him  with  the 

VOL.   I.  Q 
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exclamation  of  '^  Be  off  with  thee, 
Jew !"  or  such  like,  it  seemed  to  him 
immediatdy  much  more  of  a  pearwnuL 
affront,  and  like  a  wounded  tiger  he 
bent  his  fine  flexible  limbs,  and  sprang 
upon  his  enemy.  The  end  always  was 
the  same;  a  crowd  rushed  on  agaiiist 
him,  and  Jacob  was  beaten. 

One  evening,  the  man  whose  du<y 
it  was  to  sweep  out  the  rooms  found 
a  boy  lying  insensible  on  one  of  the 
floors,  with  marks  on  his  body  of  having 
been  severely  handled.  His  head  was 
cut,  and  blood  flowed  from  the  wound ; 
and  in  this  state  of  insensibility  he  was 
conveyed  home. 

The  next  morning  a  command  was 
issued  that  all  the  scholars  should  as- 
semble in  the  great  haU,  where  the 
masters  already  sat  in  conclave. 

The  E/Cctor   ascended   the    elevated 
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seat,  and  related  the  occurrence  of  the 
forgoing  evening,  adding,   "There  is, 
I  am  afiraid,  very  little  hope  of  the 
boy  who  has  been  guilty  of  this  out- 
rage convicting  himself;  and  probably 
the  wounded  boy  himself,  when  he  re- 
covers, may  conceal  his  name,  from  a 
teding  of  school-boy  honour.    But  let 
the  guilty  one  be  whoever  he  may,  he 
will  bear  with  him  the  consciousness 
that    his    teachers,    and    every    right- 
ihiTiTring  school-fellow  regard  his  con- 
duct with  the  deepest  displeasure.    And 
this  I  expect  from  every  one  among 
you  who  has  the  honour  of  the  school 
at  heart,  that  he  will  not  conceal,  from 
a  mistaken  sense  of  honour,  anything 
that  he  may  know  regarding  this  affair ; 
80  that  the  guilty  one,  if  possible,  may 
be  discovered,  in  order  that  suspicion 
may  not  rest  on  the  innocent." 

Q2 
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The  Eector  cast  a  keen,  peneiratiiig 
glance  round  the  assembly;  but  all 
were  silent. 

The  next  mom^it  Jacob  Bendixen 
rose  and  said: 

« It  was  I  who  did  it." 

"  How !"  exclaimed  the  head-noLaster, 
and  stepped  back  in  astonishment; 
"  you,  Bendixen  1  the  best-behaved  and 
the  most  quiet  of  aU  the  boys  in  the 
school!    I  cannot  believe  it!" 

"It  is  as  I  say,"  continued  Jacob, 
immoveably. 

"  But  what  insanity  could  have  pos- 
sessed you — for  you  could  not  possibly 
do  it  intentionally?" 

"Yes,  I  did  it  intentionally,"  said 
Jacob,  in  the  same  tone.  "He  was 
always  the  one  who  taunted  me  most 
with  being  a  Jew,  and  yet  he  always 
managed  to  concx^al  himself  behind  the 
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others.  Yesterday  we  happened  to  be 
the  last  in  the  sehool;  and  when  I 
was  going,  he  ran  after  me,  and  shouted, 
*  Get  out  of  the  way,  Jew ! '  and  struck 
me  against  the  door,  so  that  I  hurt 
my  knee.  On  that,  I  struck  him,  and 
left  him  as  he  was  foimd.  I  know 
very  well,"  added  he,  coming  forward 
a  step  or  two,  "that  they  all  think  of 
me  as  he  did,  and  call  me  Jew;  but 
yet  they  none  of  them  do  it  when  we 
are  alone!'' 

Jacob's  lips  quivered,  and  his  cheeks 
were  pale  as  marble,  A  death-like 
stillness  prevailed  through  the  haU. 
The  Bector  gazed  fixedly  upon  him; 
the  masters  gathered  round  his  chair; 
and  after  some  moments'  whispering 
together,  they  all  went  out.  When 
thqr  had  closed  the  door  after  them. 
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one    single  boy  said,  in  a  suppressed 
tone,  "Now,  Jew,  thou'lt  catch  it!" 

The  others  were  all  silent,  and  several 
minutes  passed  in  breathless  expecta- 
tion. Jacob  remained  standing,  im- 
moveable, and  heard  nothing.  At  length 
the  masters  returned;  and,  amid  deep 
silence,  the  Bector  reascended  the  high 
chair. 

"  Jacob  Bendixen ! "  said  he,  ad- 
dressing him,  "the  insults  of  which 
you  have  been  the  object  are  so  low 
and  despicable,  and  I  feel  so  sensibly 
the  eflFect  which,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  continue,  must  be  produced  on  your 
mind,  that  I  cannot  consider  myself 
as  justified  in  punishing  you.'*  The 
Bector  paused,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
on  Jacob,  who  stood  as  if  transfixed; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  other  scholars. 
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he  said,  in  a  stem  voice,   "And  you 

others,  pay  attention  to  what  I  sayl 

If  the  ennohling  and  humanizing  sen* 

thnents  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 

achool  to  instil  into  your  hearts,  are 

not  sufficient  to  raise  you  ahove  the 

vices  of  the  moh,  then  you  may  expect 

the  severest  punishment  whenever  any 

instances  of  this  kind  come  again  to 

my    knowledge.      And   now    I    hope, 

Bendixen,"  said  he,  again  turning  to 

Jacob,  "that  you  will  have  sufficient 

confidence  in  me,  never  in  the  future 

to  think  of  avenging  yourself,  however 

much  you  may  be  afl&ronted,    B/emem- 

bOT  what  you  owe  to  the  school,  and 

come  to  me  for  justice.    Now,  go  all 

of  you  quietly  to  the  play-groimd,  and 

wait  till  the  next  hour  begins.     I  trust 

that  this  hour,  although  it  may  not  be 

devoted  to  books,  will  not  be  lost." 
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When  all  the  boys,  and  amongst 
them  Jacob,  were  gone,  one  of  the 
masters  said  to  the  Rector,  "  Would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  have  kept 
Bendixen  up  here,  than  to  let  him  go 
down  among  them?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  B/Cctor, 
"  should  we,  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  endeavour  to  reconcile  them  to 
him,  separate  him  from  themP  If 
he  were  separated  from  them  at  this 
moment,  reconciliation  would  not  be 
so  easy  in  the  future.  A  wound  may 
be  closed  whilst  it  is  fresh,  if  it  will 
close  at  all.  And  even  if  it  should  be 
unpleasant  to  him  at  this  moment,  it 
will  do  him  no  harm  to  suffer  a 
little." 

"  I  never  should  have  expected  such 
energetic  character  in  a  child  of  his 
nation,"  remarked  one  of  the  masters. 
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''In  some  other  schools  where  I  have 
taught  there  were  also  Jew-hoys,  hut 
they  took  hlows  and  insults  as  mere 
matters  of  course.  I  used  to  he  regu- 
larly provoked  at  their  patient  suhmis- 
sion, — one  has  not  need,  however,  to 
be  provoked  on  that  score  in  this  case." 

''  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  scene 
we  have  had,"  said  the  Rector;  "I 
candidly  confess  that  I  was  very  much 
impressed  when  Bendixen  said,  *  On  that 
I  struck  him,  and  left  him  as  he  was 
found.'  I  felt  at  that  moment  that 
the  hoy  must  not  he  punished, — ^I  felt 
clearly  that  it  was  not  a  mere  school- 
boy's quarrel;  it  was  the  old  national 
quarrel ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  no- 
thing is  to  he  done  with  such  a  cha- 
racter, excepting  through  kindness." 

"And  you  may  he  sure  that  they 
will  have  another  fight,"  said  a  second 
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BQAster;  ^'I  assure  you  I  was  quite 
a&aid  to  see  them  go  down  together. 
He  strikes  hard,  the  little  Satan  I  as 
we  have  seen.'' 

''Yes;  what  desperation  there  must 
have  heen  in  the  boy's  soul !"  resumed 
the  master.  "  He  believed  that  he  stood 
alone  among  nothing  but  enemies,  and 
that  he  now  should  be  wholly  overcome. 
Such  a  boy  must  be  treated  with  gen- 
tleness." 

"  You  were  a  sort  of  prophet  when  you, 
a  few  months  siuce,  compared  him  to 
a  panther's  cub : — do  you  remember  ?" 

"Yes,  unluckily,  a  better  prophet 
than  I  believed." 

The  lessons  were  resumed  and  con- 
tinued as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In 
the  evening,  when  the  school-hours  were 
over,  the  Rector  called  Jacob  into  his 
room. 
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After  ha  had  seated  himself  and  made 
Jacob  also  sit,  he  said  to  him,  *^  No\r 
tell  me  what  you  do  in  an  eyening 
when  you  go  firom  schooL" 

Jacob,  who  expected  that  he  had  been 
brought  here  for  punishment,  answered, 
m  a  low  voice,  '*  I  do  my  lessons." 

"And  when  you  have  done  th^n, 
what  then  ?" 

*^  I  read  other  things  to  pass  on  the 
tune." 

"  Do  you  never  go  out  waUdng  with 
any  of  your  school-feUows  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Jacob,  and  involun- 
tarily cast  down  his  ^es. 

The  good  Rector  felt  that  he  was 
about  to  touch  the  old  wound,  and 
asked  further — 

"But  your  uncle  has  children,  has 
he  not  ?  don't  you  play  or  walk  with 
them?" 
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"He  has  two  sons,"  replied  Jacob; 
"  one  of  whom  is  about  my  age,  the 
other  somewhat  older.  But  the  one  is 
apprenticed  with  a  silk -mercer  and 
draper,  the  other  with  a  grocer,  and 
they  sddom  come  home  except  on  Pri- 
day  evenings." 

"  Has  he  no  daughters  ?" 

"  Yes,  tliree ;  but  one  is  quite  little, 
and  sometimes  I  teach  her  to  read ;  and 
the  two  older  think  me  very  silly,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  be  a  student.  They  say 
that  I  ought  rather  to  be  an  officer,  for 
that  officers  are  much  finer  fellows  than 
students.  But  I  am  determined  to  be  a 
student." 

The  B;ector  smiled  inwardly  at  hav- 
ing had,  thus  unawares,  this  glimpse 
aflForded  him  into  the  hearts  of  Jewish 
girls. 

"But  when  you  are  tired  of  read- 
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ing,  what   do   70a  do  then?"    asked 
he. 

Jacob  hesitated  to  reply. 

The  Sector  was  made  curious  by 
this  hesitation,  and  asked,  '^Do  you 
then  amuse  yourself  with  nothing  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jacob,  and  looked  on 
the  ground. 

"  Nay,  how  is  that  ?  "  persisted  the 
Rector.  "What  is  there  to  look  so 
frightened  about  ?  " 

"  When  I  am  tired  of  reading,"  at 
length  said  he,  still  hesitating  as  if 
ashamed;  "then  I  fancy  that  there 
comes  a  little  bird,  and  carries  me  home 
to  my  parents  and  my  uncle,  and  so 
I  am  at  home  all  the  rest  of  the  even- 
mg. 

"  And  is  that  all  your  amusement  ?  " 
asked  the  Rector,  touched  by  the  boy's 
artless  words. 
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'*  Oh,  but  then  I  am  so  happy,"  said 
Jacob,  and  a  faint  crimson  tinged  his 
cheeks.  '^  I  .seem  to  gather  flowers  in 
the  garden,  and  the  wild  sea-grasses 
on  the  shore;  and  I  can  hear  my 
mother  sing  qnite  low,  aad  I  can  see 
my  father  and  my  uncle,  though  they 
cannot  see  me.  But  sometimes  it  makes 
me  cry,  and  so  I  go  to  bed." 

The  Kector  looked  at  him  a  long 
time  in  silence.  At  length  he  rose, 
and  took  down  a  volume  of  the  poems 
of  Oehlenschlager,  which  were  just 
then  pubKshed,  and  gave  it  to  Jacob. 

"Read  this,"  said  he,  "then  again 
wiU  come  a  Uttle  bird  and  carry  you 
away,  though  not  exactly  to  your 
parents  —  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  see  something  of  the 
world;  and,  as  you  have  so  much  time 
to  spare,  what  do  you  think  of  coming 
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to  me  sometimes  and  reading  a  little 
more  than  you  leaxn  in  school  P  You 
will  be  all  the  cleverer  student  for  it/* 

Jacob  thanked  him,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  his  kindness,  and  the  Rector 
then  let  him  go  home. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


The  school-life  went  on;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  Jacob  had 
more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
position  among  his  school-fellows  now 
than  formerly.  He  was  in  time  fireed 
from  the  insulting  shouts  and  words  of 
opprobrium,  as  well  as  the  rude  crowd 
that  had  hitherto  at  times  pursued 
him ;  but  the  profound  silence  and  the 
coldness  that  had  succeeded,  were  to 
him  almost  more  painful,  because  he 
very  weU  knew  what  they  betokened. 
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This  sOfiuce  spdce  loudly;  but  what 
objeetioii  could  he  take  against  it? 
These  glances  and  gestures — ^he  under- 
stood their  meaning  perfectly  weU^  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  seem  to  imder- 
stand  them,  lest  lie  should  maJke  him- 
self ridiculous.  He  oft^a  fdt  as  people 
do  in  the  night  when  they  fear  some- 
thingy  and  wish  that  the  imknown 
sonLething  would  present  itself,  that 
an  end  might  be  put  to  their  uncertain 
terror. 

With  the  cunning  peculiar  to  school- 
boysy  and  which  is  almost  juridical, 
his  comrades  knew  how  to  say  the  most 
unpleasant  things  to  him,  without  his  . 
being  able  to  chaise  them  with  saying 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  One  of  them, 
for  instance,  would  begin,  as  if  accident- 
ally, to  speak  of  a  great  (smausj  enter- 
tainment, which  they  had  had  at  home, 
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and  about  all  fhe  (fiodej  cxesasi^  sauce 
and  again  £l5de  (cream)»  so  that  the 
whole  was  a  confiised  play  of  words 
ending  in  aus  and  ode;  in  the  midst 
of  which,  another  would  interrupt  him 
very  gravely,  "Now,  take  care  what 
you  are  doing  I  You  are  talking  about 
smaus,  and  Bendixen  is  listening." 

"I  am  not  talking  about  miaus^* 
replied  the  narrator,  with  equal  gravity. 

"  Yes,  but  you  were ;  you  said  JOde^ 
(Jew)  too ;  I  *U  go  and  tell  the  Rector." 

"  Now  what  a  lie  that  is  !  Did  I  talk 
about  a  JodCy  you  other  fellows  there?" 

"Yes,  you  did,"  the  others  would 
say ;  "  you  called  Bendixen  a  Jode-mnam 
— ^we  heard  you  !  Bendixen,  do  you  go 
and  tell  the  Rector." 

Young  as  Jacob  was,  necessity  had 
already  taught  him  so  much  self-com- 
mand that  he  could  now  sit  still  and 
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apparently  not  hear  such  things  wheai 
tfaiey  were  said.  He  wonld  gladly  have 
tEiUen  on  any  one  of  them;  but  which 
was  the  goilly  individual  P — ^besides,  the 
kindness  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Bector  would  have  enabled  him  to 
bear  calmly  more  even  than  this. 

After  a  few  months  the  boy,  whom 
Jacob  had  beaten  so  sadly,  returned  to 
school,  and  took  his  place  again  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  There  was  no 
trace  of  a  desire  for  vengeance  on  his 
part  towards  Jacob;  it  was  as  if  the 
two  had  never  known  each  other.  That 
want  of  energy  is  peculiar  to  the  Danish 
diaracter;  it  lacks  «iergy  to  act, 
energy  to  love,  and,  above  all,  energy 
to  hate.  Among  the  peasantry  it  is 
no  imusual  thing  to  see  a  man  cured 
of  his  enmity  as  soon  as  he  has  received 
a  box  on  the  ear  from  the  hand  of  his 
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adrersary.  It  it  a  purely  ho^ncBopatliic 
Tcmedy.  With  a  more  influniiialile 
people,  a  conflict  like  IJiat  betweea 
Jacob  and  his  oompanian  'would  hvre 
produced  an  enmiiy,  wbioh,  frcnn  the 
school,  would  have  extended  tiuxnigh 
the  whole  life ;  but  the  Chriatiaii  boy, 
on  the  contrary,  seined  to  have  orer- 
come,  in  great  measure,  his  former  ill- 
will  against  Jacob.  Jacob,  who  drew 
inferences  from  his  own  nature,  and 
who  was  struck  by  the  unexpected 
placidity  and  forbearance  which  the 
boy  exhibited  towards  him,  now  began 
to  feel  yery  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 
One  day,  as  the  boy  stood  at  the  table, 
and  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  Jacob,  who  was  near  him,  re- 
marked his  pale,  sickly  countenance, 
and  a  deep  sentiment  of  pity,  aknost 
affection,  warmed  his   heart;   he  stole 
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nearer  to  him,  and  with  sinoere  emotion 
seiied  his  hand,  and  gased  at  him  with 
tears  in  his  ejes.  The  hoy,  however, 
snatched  away  his  hand,  exclaiming, 
"  Nay,  will  you  strike  me  again,  Jew  1 " 

Jacob's  fall  heart  contracted  itself 
again,  and  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  Now,  howerer,  we  are  quits." 

Thus  time  sped  on,  week  succeeded 
week,  month  succeeded  month;  Jacob 
went  to  school,  and  visited  the  Rector 
legolarly,  according  to  his  invitation ; 
was  taught  by  him,  and  became,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  the  object  of  his 
attention  and  regard.  Sometimes,  on  a 
holiday,  he  spent  the  whole  day  with 
him,  from  morning  till  night;  and  on 
one  occasion,  was  introduced  by  hiryi 
to  his  family. 

Jacob  could  easily  perceive  from  the 
kindness  which  was  shown  to  him,  that 
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the  Eector  had  said  somfithing  in  his 
fiaiYOur  beforehand ;  and  he  fancied  also 
that  he  could  see  how  careful  erresryhodj 
was  in  the  opinions  which  they  expressed, 
and  how  they  avoided  every  allusion  to 
Jews,  or  Judaism ;  but,  more  than  all, 
was  he  interested  in  the  domestic  and 
social  life  of  the  family,  and  which  now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  saw  as  it  existed 
among  Christians.  The  lively,  witty 
conversation  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,— conversation,  of  which  the  un- 
mistakeable  element  was,  a  refined, 
cultivated  intellect;  the  gaiety  at  the 
table,  and  even  the  arrangement  of  the 
table  itself,  and  the  various  dishes,  many 
of  which  were,  to  Jacob,  forbidden  meats, 
yet  which  were,  from  that  very  cause 
only,  apparently  the  more  enticing; 
and,  lastly,  after  dinner,  music  and  song 
and  a  little  improvised  dance. — All  this 
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was  to  him  a  strange  mixtuie  of  rapture 
and  sickness  of  heart ;  it  was  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  wild  and  wonderful  phantom 
world  in  which  he  had  dreamed  and 
lived  in  his  earlier  childhood,  and  from 
which  he  now  seemed  to  be  more  dis- 
tantly removed  than  ever,  because  he 
did  not  understand  how  to  participate 
in  it.  These  people  seemed  all  to  belong 
to  a  highly-favoured  caste;  to  have 
learned  a  mysterious  art,  by  which,  out 
of  nothing,  they  could  create  such  an 
amount  of  pleasure.  He  was  seized  by 
a  painful  longing ;  he  wished  that  he 
had  been  bom  of  this  caste. 

One  hoHday,  in  consequence  of  an 
appointment  with  the  Itector,  he  came 
early  to  him  in  the  morning.  He  was  not 
up  when  Jacob  arrived,  and  he  had  to 
wait  for  him  in  his  library.  Before  long 
he  made  his  appearance,  half  dressed, 
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in  his  sliirt  sleeves,  and  with  his 
dressing-gown  over  his  ann.  He  walked 
to  the  open  window,  cast  a  cheerfiil 
glance  towards  heaven,  inhaled  a  ftill 
draught  of  fresh  spring-morning  air, 
and  then  seated  himself  with  a  happy 
countenance  at  the  breakfast-table. 

Every  one  of  his  movements  was  an 
object  of  attention  to  Jacob.  This  mode 
of  performing  the  morning  prayer,  by  a 
cheerful  salutation  to  God,  was  so  easy 
and  unencumbered  in  comparison  with 
his  own  form  of  morning  worship  ;  lay- 
ing  the  Tephilim,  and  the  half  parrot- 
like  repetition  of  long,  and  for  the  most 
part,  unintelligible  Hebrew  prayers; 
whilst  the  Rector's  contented  counte- 
nance showed  evidently  that  it  might  be 
done  with  a  good  conscience.  When, 
also,  the  Rector  this  morning  read  with 
Jacob  that  chapter  of  Herodotus,  in 
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whicli  it  is  related  of  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopyte,  that  they  anointed  them- 
selves, and  placed  garlands  upon  their 
heads  before  they  went  into  battle, 
Jacob  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that 
neither  had  his  heroic,  ahnost  worship- 
ped, Spartans  laid  the  Tephilim. 

The  next  morning,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  omitted  his  accustomed 
ceremonial  of  worship,  and,  like  a  cri- 
mioal,  stole  past  the  sOk  bag  in  which 
the  Tephilim  was  contained,  and  so  out 
of  the  house.  But  when  the  day,  and 
the  whole  evening,  had  passed  without 
the  skies  falling,  or  any  other  terrific 
event  occurring,  he  again  became  calm, 
and  resolved  to  try  it  yet  once  more, 
and  to  pray  as  the  Rector  had  done.  He 
tried  it  again,  and  yet  again,  and  at 
length  it  became  his  accustomed  mode. 

The  faith,  which  is  either  composed 
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of  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  or  is 
purely  spiritual,  is  not  like  a  building 
out  of  which  one  stone  may  be  taken 
and  another  put  in  its  place.  As  soon  as 
doubts  are  let  into  the  mind  regarding 
it,  the  whole  structure  totters,  and  tum- 
bles to  pieces,  nor  can  the  materials  be 
made  use  of  to  buUd  with  anew.  Doubts 
attack  religious  faith,  not  like  rust, 
which  eats  into  iron  slowly,  but  like 
some  subtle  poison,  which  needs  only  to 
touch  the  human  tongue,  and  straight- 
way  it  is  difiFdsed  through  the  system. 

Jacob  had  read  OehlenschJager  with 
profound  attention,  and  had  lived  with 
him  in  the  northern  heroic  age, — ^the 
old  times  of  paganism.  The  only  thing 
in  which  he  could  not  fiilly  take  part 
with  the  old  warriors  was,  in  their  feasts 
in  Valhalla,  where  they  ate  so  mudb 
pork.    In  a  while,   however,  he   took 
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courage  to  ask  himself  whether  God 
would  be  displeased,  if  the  flesh  of  this 
or  that  animal  touched  his  lips.  Is  it 
probable^  reasoned  he,  that  various  kinds 
of  food  passing  at  different  times  into 
my  stomach  can  be  any  breach  of  the 
divine  moral  law  ?  Would  God,  dwell- 
ing aloft  in  heaven,  concern  himself 
whether  I,  after  having  eaten  butter, 
allow  an  exact  hour  to  pass  before  I  eat 
flesh  meat?  It  cannot  bel  And  he 
ventured  at  the  Rector's  table  to  eat 
bread  and  butter  with  meat,  and  found 
no  inconvenience  therefrom. 

He  had  read  of  the  Turks  who  came 
to  Scanderbeg's  grave,  and  who  hung 
themselves  roimd  with  his  bones,  as 
amulets  to  defend  them  against  danger, 
and  had  smiled  at  their  superstition. 
Thqr  were  nothing  but  the  bones  of  a 
dead  man — ^what  power  could  there  be 
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in  them  ?  All  at  once  he  suddenly  per- 
ceived that  he  himself  wore  an  amulet, 
his  arbakamphoth.  It  was  only  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth, — ^what  strength  oonld 
there  be  in  it  ?  And  he  laid  aside  his 
arbakamphoth,  which  he  had  worn  since 
his  seventh  year, — a  token  of  the  cove- 
nant between  himself  and  the  Gk>d  of 
the  Jews. 

Amid  such  mortal  combats,  and  sad^ 
inquiries,  which,  however,  were  unknown 
to  the  whole  world,  Jacob  passed  a  long 
time. 

In  certain  moments  a  dark  anxious 
thought  would  arise  within  his  mind, — 
that  the  Rector,  who  had  given  the  first 
occasion  to  these  new  ideas,  might, 
perhaps,  be  one  of  those  dangerous 
seducers  of  the  young  who  had  drawn 
the  youthful  Simon  of  Prague  into  their 
snare ;  but  he  soon  felt  an  inward  con- 
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he  himself  had  eFoked  whidbi  had 
operated  upon  hiixL  Tat  he  dieamed, 
fm  a  Jong  tuna,  almost  ^yaiy  night, 
that  he  sat  at  the  Sabbath-board^  aaod 
that  his  fEkther  said  to  him,  as  Lanrus 
said  to  his  scm^ — ^^  I^et  ma  see  thy 
&rba]s:amphoth,  mj  sonl"  and  that  he, 
too,  ashamed  and  terrified,  had  stolen  to 
the  door  and  fled  from  his  father. 

But  it  was  only  in  the  darkness  of 
night  that  the  old  mystical  remem- 
brances arose  threateningly  before  him, 
•—as  stories  of  elfin-maidens  and  nixes 
haunt  the  wanderer  in  the  gloomy  wood. 
When  the  light  of  day  again  shone 
around  l^iTn  the  phantoms  yamshed, 
and  he  lived  in  the  clear  and  free  light 
of  the  spirit. 

It  was  now  the  Jews'  day  of  the 
Fassoyer;    and    it    was    necessary  for 
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Jacob  to  remain  away  from  school 
several  days  in  order  to  celebrate  this 
solemn  festival  duly. 

In  the  morning,  Jacob  accompanied 
his  unde  to  the  synagogae.  It  was 
with  strange  feelings  that  he  now,  after 
a  long  interval  of  time,  found  himself 
once  more  in  this  place.  Por  a  moment 
there  seemed  such  an  inexplicable 
vacuum  iu  his  being.  He  had  despoiled 
his  God  of  so  many  attributes,  and  now 
what  remained  of  him  seemed  almost 
nothing.  But,  beyond  this  old  divinily, 
there  seemed  to  hover  a  loftier  ethereal 
existence, — as  the  belief  of  the  Al-father 
in  the  pagan  Scandinavian  mind 
hovered  over  even  As-Odin, — and  with 
passionate  intensity  of  feeling  he  turned 
himself  to  this  lofty  Being  in  prayer. 

"  Thou  good,  great  God  !  Thou  it 
was  who  didst  lead  the  Jews  out  of  the 
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land  of  fheir  enemies !  I  will  belong  to 
thee  I  I  will  trust  in  thee !  but  foi^ye 
me  that  I  cannot  believe  eyerything, — 
that  I  no  longer  believe ! " 

And  he  joined  the  loud  cry  of  the 
congregation^  which  now  uttered  its, — 
«  Hear,  oh  Israel  I  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
one  eternal  existence ! " 

Strengthened  by  this  simple  outpour- 
ing of  spirit,  he  omitted  to  repeat  the 
other  Hebrew  prayers ;  and  saw,  with 
a  mixture  of  pride  and  melancholy,  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  praying  in  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity.  But  when  the 
moment  came  that  the  law  should  be 
unwrapped  from  its  coverings,  and  the 
people  thronged  forward  to  kiss  the 
parchment-roU,  or  merely  to  touch  it 
with  their  finger,  which  they  kissed 
instead,  he  said  to  himself,  — ''  See, 
these  men  kiss   the  dead   parchment. 
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and  the  dead  writmg  inscribed  npaa 
it^  and  beliefve  that  these  bx6  the  living 
spirit." 

When  all  the  members  of  the  £ami^ 
assembled  at  noon  to  enjoy  in  peace  and 
joy  the  festal  meal,  Jacob  felt  a  certain 
uneasiness, — as  if  he  were  undeserying 
to  participate  in  this  general  joy,  when 
he  had  not  participated  in  the  general 
devotion.  He  weU  remembered  the  time 
when  he  too^  with  feelings  of  equally 
reUgioTis  ardour,  had  entered  the  com- 
fortable room,  and  with  contentment, 
equal  to  theirs,  had  seated  himself  at  the 
decorated  table ;  and  though  his  mider- 
standing  now  told  him  that  he  was 
right,  stiU  there  was  in  his  heart  a 
secret  pain  and  lamentation. 

But  they  came  to  his  help  without 
knowing  it,  in  this  silent  conflict. 
During  dinner  the  wife  began  to  cut  up 
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a  tofwl,  and  the  hosband  took  up  a  little 
pieoe  firom  the  dish  to  taste  it. 

"  Thou  mayst  think,'*  said  she,  ^  what 
a  regular  fn^t  I  had  when  I  was  draw- 
ing the  fowl  to  fold  a  pia  in  its  craw." 

The  husband  turned  deadfy  pale,  and 
took  in  haste  the  piece  of  meat  firom  his 
mouth. 

<<  And  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me 
before?**  exclaimed  he,  in  terror,  "art 
thou  mad,  wife  ?  Wilt  thou  make  the 
whole  house  imdean  ?" 

"Nay,  compose  thyself,"  replied  the 
wife,  and  continued  to  carve  the  fowl ; 
"  I  sent  it  to  the  priest,  and  let  him  see 
the  craw  with  the  pin  in  it, — and  he 
said  that  we  might  eat  the  hen  without 
hesitation;  but  that  we  must,  in  the 
first  place,  bury  the  craw." 

But  the  husband  had  no  longer  any 
fioLcy  for  the  fowL 
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"It  is  remarkable/'  said  Jacob, 
"that  the  hen  should  become  dean 
because  the  craw  was  buried.  One 
would  think  that  the  craw  must  have 
made  the  hen  already  unclean,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  of  much  benefit  then  to 
bury  the  craw.  It  is  just  as  if  one 
should  put  the  antidote  in  the  poison- 
bottle,  after  a  man  had  drunk  the 
poison!" 

"  Don't  be  sinful,  Jacob,"  said 
Marcus  Bendixen;  the  priest  must 
know  best.  There  are  many  myste- 
rious things  which  a  man  may  believe 
without  being  able  to  explain  them. 
What  is,  indeed,  the  Tekufo  ?" 

"  Yes,  what  is  the  Tekufo  ?"  asked 
Jacob. 

"  The  Tekufo  falls  from  heaven  four 
times  a  year,"  replied  Marcus, — "  it  is 
a  drop  of  blood :  where  it  comes  &om 
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nobody  can  tell ;  but  no  one  must  speak' 
of  it  to  children.  And  if  it  falls  on 
butter  or  meat,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  and  if  any  one  eats  of  that 
whereon  the  Tekufo  has  fallen,  he  will 
die.  Therefore  every  pious  housewife 
upon  these  days  lays  a  naQ  by  the  side 
of  such  victuals  as  she  has  in  the  house, 
and  there  the  Tekufo  falls  not ! " 

"A  nail!"  said  Jacob;  "can  a  life- 
less object  actually  have  the  power  to 
resist  the  avUI  of  God  ?" 

"  Does  not  the  conductor  turn  aside 
the  lightning?"  replied  the  uncle. 

"Yes,  but  the  lightning  is  a  power 
of  Nature  which  is  thus  turned  aside 
by  another  natural  power.  God  has 
not  laid  his  will  in  either  of  these. 
But  is  it  likely  that  he  requires  a  nail, 
as  a  sign   to    him  who  is  pious  and 

s2 
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who    is    not? — ^Is    not    He    himsdf 
acquainted  with  the  heart  of  man  P" 

'^  The  JjosA  requires  a  sign  from 
men,  that  he  may  know  who  is  well 
inclined  to  him  and  remembers  him* 
Did  not  Grod  command  that  the  Jews 
should  sprinkle  their  door-posts  with 
the  blood  of  the  pashcal  lamb,  that 
his  angel  might  distinguish  their 
houses  from  those  of  the  Egyptians  ?" 

'^  €rod  is  ahnighty/*  began  the  eldest 
of  the  cousins, — speaking  with  BAb- 
brnical  unction;  ^^but  sometimes  he 
does  not  exert  his  whole  power*  He 
might  have  created  man  out  of  nothings 
bat  yet  he  fashioned  hiTn  from  the 
earth*  Why  did  not  Adam  live  to 
be  a  thousand  years  old?  It  had 
been  determined  that  Adam  should 
lire  to  be  a  thousand  years  old,  and 
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Dayid  should  be  still-born.  But  the 
Lord,  m  a  gift  to  the  Jews,  took 
seventy  years  from  the  life  of  Adam 
and  gave  them  to  David.  Might  not 
ihe  Lord  just  as  easily  have  created 
seventy  years  alone  for  David?" 

''But  such  things  belong  to  My- 
thology! "  exclaimed  Jacob ;  ''  it  is  not 
necessazy  to  beUeve  them,  any  more 
than  the  story  of  Saturn  who  ate 
bis  own  children." 

The  uncle  replied,  sternly ;  "  Nothing 
of  what  is    written    about    the  Jews 

belongs  to ;  what  didst  thou  call 

it — Jacob  ?  What  sort  of  a  word  is  it 
that  the  Christians  have  been  teaching 
thee  ?  Nothing  that  ever  was  written 
about  the  Jews  is  not  to  be  believed! 
Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  examine  into 
the  matter,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to 
believe    in    Yohmkipur    (the  Feast   of 
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Reconciliation)  :  there  is  no  need  for 
us  to  fast  or  to  pray,  or  to  confess 
our  sins.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"Yes!"  exclaimed  Jacob, — and  he 
gave  himself  up  with  his  whole  soul 
to  images  which  the  very  mention  of 
this  feast-day  called  up ;  "  yes,  Tohm- 
kipur  is  a  beautiful,  a  poetical  fes* 
tival !  — for  its  sake  alone  it  was  worth 
while  being  a  Jew !  When  the  whole 
congregation  stand  in  their  white  linen 
shrouds ;  when  Hrasan  and  the  two 
elders  arise  and  stand  before  the  Book 
of  the  Law  to  exculpate  the  assembly, 
•  before  the  judgment  -  seat  of  the 
higher  and  the  lower  regions;  in  the 
name  of  Grod,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
community,'  in  case  any  unrepentant 
sinner  should  be  among  them;  when 
the  Thallis  is  consecrated  and  the  con- 
gregation veil  themselves;    when    the 
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priest  reads  aloud  the  tow,  and  at  the 
word  Kaiireim  (they  knelt)  all  throw 
themselves  upon  thehr  knees;  when 
the  white  figures  call  upon  the  names 
of  the  dead,  and  wish  them  a  blessed 
repose ;  when  the  Levites  bring  the  holy 
water  to  Kaunim,  and  then  after  th^ 
have  sprinkled  themselves,  distribute 
to  all  the  sanctifying  gift;  when  the 
horn  is  blown,  and  enemy  ^offers  his 
hand  to  enemy — ^then  I  believe,  and 
pray  as  well  as  any  one;  then  am  I 
proud  of  being  a  Jew  ! " 

"  Yeschkauach  ! "  (thanks)  said  the 
uncle, — "who  is  not  proud  of  Yohm- 
kipur?  What  Jew  is  not  proud  of 
his  whole  religion?" 

"  Yes,  truly ! "  continued  Jacob, 
"there  is  a  deal  that  is  beautiful  in 
it.     But,"    added  he,   in  a    somewhat 
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lower    voice,    ^Hherc   is  at   the   same 
time  a  deal  of  absurd  superatitiofzi. " 

'^  Jacob ! ''  ezdaimed  his  nude, 
''dare  thou  say  so  under  my  roof? 
Name  to  me  the  very  smallest  thing 
that  is  absurd !  Let  me  hear !  Now, 
teU  me!" 

"WeU,"  said  Jacob  with  a  Uttle 
smile,  ''that  is  not  so  very  difficult 
to  do;  for  example,  the  extreme  care 
with  which  thou  erery  Eriday  evening 
cutt'st  thy  naUs;  then  collecting  the 
clippings,  cutt'st  a  little  chip  of  wood 
from  the  table  or  the  window-siU,  and 
bumst  them  altogether." 

"  What  the  deuce  ? "  cried  the 
xmclc,  "  don't  I  do  it,  that  I  may 
not,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when 
the  Lord  calls,  have  to  go  about 
collecting  the  clippiags  of  my  nails? 
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Are  not  the  little  chips  of  wood  my 
witeesseB  that  I  have  burned  the 
naikP  Don't,  anoth^  tinie,  make 
fim  of  what  thou  dost  not  under- 
stand. Take  care  that  thou^  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  hast  not  to  remain 
on  the  earth  seeking  for  that  which 
thou  hast  lost!" 

"With  these  words  he  turned  round 
with  an  ah*  of  annoyance,  and  said  to 
the  others : 

"  Rehbausai !  —  we  will  jwray ,  and 
thus  all  farther  disputes  shall  be 
ended." 

Jacob  seemed  to  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room 
appeared  to  him  oppressive,  and  as  if 
heavy  with  superstition.  He  longed 
after  the  fresh  air  of  the  school;  nay 
even,  he  longed  for  his  schoolfellows, 
— ^for  Christians  ;    his  imprisoned  spirit 
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yearned  after  those  who  understood  it, 
gyen  as  a  solitary  captive  pines  after 
intercourse  with  human  beings,  though 
it  were  with  his  foes. 

The  evening  and  the  night  seemed 
wearisomely  long,  and  like  a  released 
bird  he  hastened  the  next  day  to  school. 
As  he  took  his  place  ia  the  dass,  he 
felt  so  inconceivably  happy  that  he 
could  have  embraced  all  his  school- 
fellows for  joy  of  seeing  them  once 
more.  It  occurs  not  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced to  doubt  but  that  the  feelings 
which  fill  their  hearts  almost  to  burst- 
ing, are  filling  the  hearts  likewise  of 
all  around  them. 

With  a  cheerful  and  affectionate 
glance,  therefore,  poor  Jacob  seemed 
to  enclasp  them  all,  as  he  exclaimed, 
**Well,  how  have  you  all  been  while 
Fve  been  away?" 
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But  the  boys  had  in  nowise  changed 
in  the  few  days  of  his  absence,  and  one 
of  them  replied : 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,  Bendixen, 
but  not  so  well  off  as  youVe  been,  for 
you've  been  up  among  the  Jew-priests, 
and  been  made  much  of  and  had  cake, 
because  you  cut  such  a  fine  figure  in 
the  synagogue ! " 

A  roar  of  laughter,  much  more  the 
result  of  boyish  thoughtlessness  than 
malice,  succeeded  these  words.  But 
Jacob's  enthusiastic  feelings  rushed 
back  with  a  quick  revulsion  to  his 
heart,  and  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  these  were 
Christians.  An  inward  anguish  seized 
upon  his  soul,  as  he  darkly  felt  that 
he  had  left  the  shore  on  which  was 
his  home ;  that  he  had  been,  and  ever 
should  be,  repulsed  from  the  other,  and 
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that  he  now  must  be  boine  out  alone 
into  the  stream. 

"  The  Jew  must  have  lost  his  wits," 
said  the  other  boys* 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


When  Jacob  returned  home  from 
school  to  his  uncle's  house,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  went  to  a  prison,  and 
when  he  then  thought  that  he  should 
have  to  go  back  again  to  school,  a 
feeling  of  repugnance  came  over  him. 
The  weather  was  dull  and  uninviting, 
and  it  seemed  to  liim  as  if  even  the 
heavens  themselves  hung  oppressively 
over  him,  and  merely  vaulted  his  pas- 
sage from  one  prison  to  another.  Al- 
most ill  from  digression  of  mind,  Jacob 
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one  evening,  soon  after  his  time,  on 
returning  to  his  room,  found  a  letter 
from  his  father.  The  letter  treated  of 
many  small  matters  which  were  inte- 
resting to  him,  and  ended  by  saying  that 
as  soon  as  the  school-exaipination  was 
over,  they  hoped  to  see  him  at  home. 

Home,  and  the  thought  of  again 
seeing  it,  produced  at  this  moment  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  Jacob's  mind : 
there  was  then,  thought  he  to  himself, 
a  peaceful  haven  to  which  he  could  fiee. 
His  soul  gave  itself  up  to  first  one 
pleasing  anticipation  and  then  another, 
with  the  same  ease  that  the  lottery- 
devotee  throws  aside  the  old  number 
and  takes  up  another. 

He  calculated  how  many  hours  the 
long  months  contained ;  he  deducted 
from  them  the  number  which  would 
be  passed  in  sleep,  and  rejoiced  to  think 
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how  much  he  could  shorten  those  that 
Temained  by  reading.  With  every  day 
that  closed,  he  reckoned  how  much  the 
time  of  his  captivity  was  still  farther 
reduced. 

At  length  it  came — the  so  long- 
anticipated  day  of  his  departure,  and  he 
travelled  with  a  peasant  to  Korsoer. 
When  he  had  passed  the  first  public- 
house,  which  the  man  stopped  at  to  bait 
his  horses,  Jacob  went  on  beforehand ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  so  far  on 
the  road  as  to  suppose  himself  unseen 
of  any  human  eye,  he  rushed  into  a 
meadow,  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  rolled  over  in  the  grass,  uttering 
inarticulate  cries  —  cries  of  gladness, 
which  would  have  made  any  spectator 
who  knew  the  cause,  weep  for  pity.  The 
youth  rejoiced  like  a  wild  animal  which 
has  escaped  from  man. 
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His  father  met  him  at  Nyborg,  and 
accompanied  him  home.  When  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  his  motlier 
rushed  out,  caught  her  sou  iu  her  arms, 
and  ahnost  carried  him  into  the  house, 
clasping  him  to  her  heart  and  weeping 
over  him. 

The  unde  came  from  across  the  street ; 
and  while  he,  in  his  usual  way,  held 
Jacob  by  the  ear,  said  to  him,  "Nay 
then,  he  is  here,  is  he?  What  is  he 
come  here  for  ?  "  and  ended  by  kissing 
him,  and  pinching  his  ear  more  violently 
than  ever. 

Jacob  ahnost  sunk  under  all  the 
affection  that  was  lavished  on  him. 
Overcome  by  the  excess  of  his  happi- 
ness, he  forgot  that  he  ought  to  behave 
like  a  man,  and  express  himself  in  a 
manly  way,  and  that  it  was  unbecoming 
to  show  his  feelings.    He  was  conquered 
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ty  his  own  true  nature;  the  emotions 
which  were  bom  with  him  and  deve- 
loped by  his  education  burst  forth,  and 
uttering  a  scream  of  joy,  he  flung  his 
arms  round  his  uncle's  neck. 

Both  father  and  mother  felt  a  mo- 
ment's jealousy,  because  he  had  shown 
greater  aflEection  for  his  uncle  than  for 
themsdves ;  they  knew  not  that  it  was 
precisely  to  his  uncle  that  he  could 
show  his  affection,  because  it  was  less 
in  degree ;  for  them  it  was  too  strong — 
at  this  moment,  at  least,  he  could  not 
express  it.  As  he  threw  himself  on  his 
imcle's  breast,  he  himself  felt  annoyed 
that  he  seemed  to  show  him  this  pre- 
ference, and  this  very  annoyance  of 
feeling  seemed  to  add  to  the  outward 
coolness  with  which  he  met  his  parents. 

A  few  days  passed  on,  and  the  deep 
impressions  which  his  reception  at  home 
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made  upon  him,  gradually  gave  way  to 
other  feelings  which  crowded  upon  his 
soul. 

He  went  to  that  particular  spot  in 
the  garden,  to  which  the  most  beloved 
injages  of  his  childhood  were  attached, 
— the  summer-house,  where  the  family 
during  the  Eeast  of  the  Tabernacles 
arranged  their  leafy-tent.  Here  it  was 
that  he  had  imagined  his  wonderful  ad- 
ventures ;  had  fancied  himself  wandering 
with  his  people  in  the  wilderness,  seek- 
ing shade  from  the  burning  sun  beneath 
its  shadow ;  here  he  had  in  his  childish 
ambition  fancied  himself  the  leader 
of  his  people,  like  a  holy,  inspired 
prophet.  He  was  once  more  on  this 
spot ;  and  once  more,  stretching  himself 
on  a  bench,  he  closed  his  eyes  that  he 
might  again  behold  the  beloved  visions. 
But  they  came  not,  or  if  they  came  they 
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were  no  longer  taagible;  for  his  am- 
bition now  was  of  another  kind — ^it  was 
to  make  a  brilliant  exanien  artmm^  and 
in  the  tableam  of  the  future,  the  sha- 
dowy forms  from  the  desert  of  Sinai 
would  not  consort. 

Jacob  left  the  spot  with  that  slight 
pain  with  which,  when  one  wakes,  one 
gives  up  the  hope  of  continuing  the 
beautiful  dream  j&x)m  wliich  one  has 
been  awoke. 

He  remembered  the  peace  wliich 
formerly  had  rested  over  the  garden 
on  Sabbath  mornings,  and  when  he 
had  regarded  every  ripe  berry  as  holy, 
because  on  the  Sabbath  it  was  forbidden 
to  him  to  gather  any  fruit.  He  wished 
again  to  experience  these  gentle  feelings, 
and  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  arrival  at 
home  hastened  early  into  the  garden. 
But  neither  the  garden  nor  the  fruit 
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seemed  any  longer  holy,  because  he  was 
not  able  any  longer  to  regard  them  as 
such.  He  could  not  arouse  the  sweet 
memory  into  a  linng  existence,  because 
he  no  longer  regarded  it  as  a  greater  sin 
to  gather  a  cherry  on  the  Saturday  than 
on  any  other  day.  He  smiled,  however,, 
at  his  former  superstition ;  but  while 
returning  from  the  garden  into  the 
house  with  the  smile  on  his  lips,  a 
sad  fooling  had  taken  possession  of 
his  heart. 

He  had  boon  endeavouring  to  rid 
himself  from  the  thraldom  of  cere- 
monies, or  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  reason.  That  he  at  mealtimes- 
should  wash  Ids  hands,  appeared  to  him 
a  cloanlv  habit ;  that  the  bread  should 
be  broken  whilst  a  blessing  was  asked 
upon  it,  was  poetically  beautiful ;  it 
seemed  beautiful  to  him,  also,  that  the 
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liat  should  be  placed  upon  the  head 
when  a  blessing  was  pronounced  at  the 
table,  and  in  the  supposed  presence  of 
Gk>d.  Did  not  the  grandees  of  Spain 
cover  their  heads  in  the  presence  of 
their  king? 

One  morning,  after  he  had  been  at 
home  some  little  time,  his  father  took 
him  aside,  with  a  grave  countenance, 
and  said, 

"  Jacob,  it  appears  to  me  that  thou 
hast  laid  aside  thy  Tephilim  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  I  have  done  so,"  re- 
plied Jacob,  with  inward  terror  of  the 
scene  which  he  knew  was  about  to 
follow. 

"  Hast  thou  forgotten  them  at  Copen- 
hagen ?  If  so,  I  can  furnish  thee  with 
others,"  continued  his  father. 

"Thou  must  not  be  angry,  father," 
replied  Jacob,   in    a    tremulous  voice. 
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"but  I  pray  to  Grod  every  morning 
without  Tephilim.*' 

"What?"  exclaimed  his  father,  in  a 
voice  at  once  expressive  of  para  and 
anger,  "  dost  thou  no  longer  use  Te- 
philim?  Jacob,  my  son,  couldst  thou 
make  me  thus  unhappy  ?" 

"Father,"  said  he,  "I  cannot  con* 
vince  myself  that  it  is  so  well-pleasing^ 
to  God  that  I  should  biad  one  leathern 
strap  nine  times  round  my  arm,  and 
another  leathern  strap  round  my  fore- 
head. God  of  a  truth  looks  merely  into 
the  heart ;  if  that  is  good  and  pure,  he 
does  not  require  Tephilim." 

"  Leathern  strap,  Jacob !  Dost  thou 
then  regard  Tephilim  merely  as  a  leathern 
strap  ?  Is  the  sjTiagoguc  to  thee  no- 
thing but  a  building  of  stone  ?  Is  it  the 
leather  we  worship,  or  God's  holy  Word, 
which  it  preserves  ?    Is  it  not  \vritten 
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in  our  most  sacred  law,  Schema  Yisroel, 
that  we  should  lay  these  words  upon 
our  head^  upon  our  heart,  and  upon  our 
hands?" 

"  Yes,  Hather,  but  that  certainly  has  a 
figoratiTe  meaning,"  replied  Jacob,  with 
a  Toice  of  pleading  rather  than  argu- 
ment ;  "  I  seek  to  lay  the  words  of  my 
God,  but  not  the  parchment  on  which 
they  are  written,  upon  my  heart." 

"And  thy  Arbakamphoth,  Jacob?" 
as  if  he  would  drain  the  cup  of  sorrow 
to  the  dr^s ;  "  hast  thou  also  put  away 
thy  Arbakamphoth?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
80  terrible  was  the  growing  expression  in 
his  father's  face. 

The  father  raised  himself  from  his 
bowed  attitude,  and  stretching  forth  his 
hand,  said, 

"The   Jew    Philip,    son    of    Rabbi 
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Bendix,  has  no  longer  a  son  1  The  son 
that  he  once  had — is  dead!  By  the 
grave  of  the  Jew  Philip  wUl  no  one  say 
Kadisch ;  no  one  will  pray  that  his  dust 
may  rest  in  peace.  His  race  will  he 
forgotten  by  the  Jewish  people,  and 
before  the  throne  of  God  he  will  accuse 
himself,  because  he  has  given  a  son  into 
the  world." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  room. 

Jacob  stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  anni- 
hilated by  the  dreadful  words,  and  by 
the  awful  manner  in  which  this,  other- 
wise  so  gentle  a  father,  had  uttered  a 
curse  upon  himself.  The  next  moment, 
however,  when  he  remembered  the 
cause,  in  his  own  eyes  so  unimportant, 
which  had  occasioned  this  solemn  de- 
nunciation, it  would  have  appeared 
almost  comic  to  him,  if  he  had  loved 
his  father  less.    It  was  hardly  possible 
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for  him  livingly  to  recall  the  immense 
-ralue  which  only  three  years  before 
even  he  himself  had  attached  to  the 
duly  laying  of  Tephilim  and  to  the  Ar- 
bakamphothy  as  the  symbols  of  Judaism. 

He  had  not,  however,  much  time  for 
reflection  of  any  kind,  for  his  father  and 
unde  now  entered  the  room  together, — 
the  first  with  an  expression  of  resignation 
and  pain  in  his  countenance,  the  last  in 
a  state  of  the  most  violent  agitation  of 
mind. 

"Thou  no  longer  lay'st  Tephilim," 
b^an  the  uncle,  immediately,  "  nor 
wearest  any  longer  thy  Arbakamphoth  ! 
Thou  art,  indeed,  a  precious  youth! — 
one  has  a  deal  of  satisfaction  in  thee ! — 
Perhaps  thou  hast  eaten  of  unclean 
meats. — Do  they  taste  good  ?  Answer 
me,  boy  ;  hast  thou  eaten  pork  ?" 
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Jacob's  knees  trembled;  but  he  re- 
plied, "Yes!" 

A  violent  box  on  the  ear  from  the 
hand  of  his  uncle  instantly  followed 
this  confession.  Jacob  reeled,  and  was 
almost  unconscious ;  a  moment  passed 
before  he  recovered  the  full  use  of  his 
senses. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that 
he  had  received  corporal  punishment. 
His  eye  involuntarily  flashed  round  the 
room,  as  if  in  search  of  a  weapon.  But 
in  the  next  moment  he  had  taken  his 
determination ;  he  left  the  room,  the 
house,  and  the  town,  and  walked  hastily 
along  the  high-road.  With  his  teeth 
closely  set,  and  his  whole  mind  in  a 
chaotic  confusion,  he  still  continued  to 
walk  on. 

For  some  little  time  after  he  had  left 
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the  house,  both  his  uncle  and  father  felt 
too  much  exasperated  to  trouble  them- 
selves  about  his  departure.  Before  long, 
however,  his  unde  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  down  into  the  street. 

When  he  did  not  see  Jacob  there,  he 
turned  round  to  Philip,  and  said,  "  It 
was  a  good  thing  that  he  ran  away,  or 
else  perhaps  I  might  have  murdered 
him.'* 

"  Where  can  he  have  gone  to  ?"  asked 
Philip. 

"  Very  likely  he  is  gone  down  to  the 
sea-side,  and  will  not  venture  to  come 
back  again  before  we  send  after  him. 
But,  as  for  me,  he  may  go  to  the 
world's  end  I  He  may  as  well  disgrace 
himself  once  for  all." 

"That  was  a  hard  blow  of  thine," 
remarked  the  father,  after  a  little  while. 

"  Perhaps,"  returned  Isaac  Bamberger, 
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sarcastically,  '^  I  ought .  to  have  taken 
him  on  my  knee  and  caressed.him,  and 
said,  ^Grod  will  bless  thee,  my  lad! 
Thou  hast  forsaken  the  faith  of  thy 
fathers ;  thou  hast  eaten  of  the  unclean 
thing — ^thou  hast  tasted  pork,  thou  thick, 
thick  head !  hast  eaten  that  of  which  it 
is  said  in  the  law  of  Moses  that  if  a 
Jew  eats  he  shall  be  cursed  in  eternity ; 
still,  nevertheless,  thou  art  my  own  little 
Jacob  ! '  Is  it  thus  that  I  ought  to  have 
spoken  ?" 

Philip  held  his  hands  before  his  £a€e, 
and  wept  silently  ;  at  length  he  said, 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  the  lad? 
How  am  I  to  answer  to  Grod,  if  he  goes 
on  as  he  has  begun  ?" 

"  lie  has  been  confirmed,"  replied 
Isaac  Bamberger ;  "  thou  art  not  re- 
sponsible, if  both  good  words  and  chas- 
tisement are  fruitless." 
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**  Where  can  he  be  ?"  again  asked  the 
^tlier,  as  if  of  himself. 

*'0h  he  is,  as  I  said,  gone  into  the 
SBoden,  or  else  to  the  shore,"  replied  he, 
^  if  with  perfect  indifference. 

"  I  will  let  Benjamin  go  and  see  after 
Mm,"  said  the  father. 

He  called  Benjamin.  Benjamin,  how- 
ever, informed  them  that  he  himself  had 
seen  Jacob  some  time  before  leave  the 
town  by  the  East-gate. 

The  mother  now  came  in. 

"TtTiere  is  Jacob?"  inquired  she. 
"  Is  it  true  that  he  has  set  off,  because 
you  have  beaten  him?" 

**The  cursed  fellow!"  said  the  uncle, 
"  he  shall  have  as  many  blows  as  can  be 
laid  upon  him." 

"  Have  done  with  thy  violence,"  said 
Philip ;  "  thou  mayst  drive  him  out  into 
bad  company.  Besides,  it  will  get  talked 
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of  that  he  has  run  away, — and  vfhy  he 
has  done  so.  What  will  our  lelationB 
say  ?  It  is  better  that  I  let  him  come 
here,  and  quietly  send  him  back  to  Copen- 
hagen. Let  him  thus,  in  God's  name, 
take  care  of  himself.  I  wash  my  hands 
of  the  business;  I  have  given  him  a 
careful  Jewish  education ; — I  have  done 
my  best.'* 

"  But  it  has  been  thy  doing,  in  so  far 
as  thou  hast  consented  to  this  cursed 
studying  !''  exclaimed  Isaac,  as  he  went 
towards  the  door.  "  Benjamin,"  then 
said  he,  addressuig  the  servant,  "  do 
thou  go  over  the  way,  and  order  the 
horses  to  be  put  in  my  carriage,  and  let 
it  be  brought  to  the  door  immediately. 

Jacob  had  already  gone  several  miles, 
when  his  father  and  uncle  came  driving 
posthaste  in  pursuit  of  him.  When 
they  came  up  "with  him,  his  father  said, 
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speaking  mildly,  '^  Jacob,  take  thy  seat, 
and  letum  home  with  ns." 

^^  Thou  hafit  said  that  I  am  no  longer 
thy  son;  let  me  go,  and  take  care  of 
myself,"  replied  Jacob. 

"  Don't  be  cliildish,  Jacob ! "  exclaimed 
his  unde,  peremptorily.  ^^Come  back 
with  us;  all  will  be  forgotten.'* 

"  It  is  very  easy  for  thee  to  forget," 
returned  Jacob  ;  "  thou — ^thou,  who  has 
struck  me,  Isaac  Bamberger  !" 

"  I  was  too  hasty,  Jacob,"  said  his 
uncle ;  "  come  back  with  us." 

"Ifo!"  continued  Jacob,  speaking 
with  a  sad  but  firm  voice.  "  Show  me 
only  this  one  kindness — ^let  me  never  see 
thy  face  again ;  thou  hast  struck  me !" 

"  Boy  !"  exclaimed  the  imcle  with 
emotion,  "  thy  old  imcle  has  asked  for 
forgiveness  from  thee ;  is  not  that  suffi- 
cient for  thy  obstinate  temper  ?" 
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Jacob  saw  that  he  might  concede  with 
honour, — ^but  still,  with  a  feeling  of 
defiance  and  wounded  pride,  he  made 
as  if  he  would  still  continue  on  his  way ;. 
but  his  father  said,  "  Wilt  thou,  then, 
never  see  thy  mother  again  ? — ^nor  me  ? 
Let  us  at  least  take  leave  of  each  other 
before  we  part,  my  son  !" 

Jacob  could  bear  no  more, — ^he  burst 
into  tears  ;  and  taking  his  seat  in  the 
carriage,  they  drove  back  to  the  town. 

Jacob  was  once  more  under  the  roof 
of  his  father;  not  another  word  was 
said  on  the  subject  of  their  diflferenoes : 
but  no  disharmony  in  a  family  is  worse 
than  that  of  which  the  subject  is  never 
alluded  to. 

Jacob  soon  observed  that  he  was  like 
a  stranger  in  the  family.  Meat  and 
drink,  and  aU  that  was  requisite  for  his 
convenience,  was  supplied  to  him;  he 
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was  like  a  beloved  guest,  but  nothing 
more ;  he  was  no  longer  included  in  the 
bond  of  confidence  wliich  embraced 
his  mother,  his  father,  and  his  uncle. 
How  painful  it  was  to  feel,  if  there  had 
l)een  nothing  else,  that  when  he  entered 
the  room,  they  mostly  ceased  to  speak 
on  the  subject  which  had  occupied  them 
before. 

Jacob  saw  that  his  father  was  full  of 
sorrow,  yet  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
lessen  or  assuage  it, — ^because  he  had 
already  eaten  of  forbidden  meats ;  and 
even  if  he  were  again  to  resume  the  use 
of  the  neglected  Tephilim,  nobody  would 
l)elieve  that  it  was  done  from  sincerity. 

To  his  mother  he  felt  that  he  could 
still  open  his  soul ;  for  love  to  her  child 
cannot  be  annihilated  in  the  mother's 
heart.  He  ventured,  therefore,  one 
evening,  when  he  sat  with  her  in  the 
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twilight,  to  speak  to  her  about  the  pain- 
ful state  of  things  between  his  father 
and  himself. 

**  Thy  father, "  said  his  mother, 
mournfully,  "  will  never  cease  to  be  an 
affectionate  parent  to  thee.  He  will 
do  everything  that  lies  in  his  power  for 
thee.  But  the  sight  of  thee  will  always 
be  distressing  to  him,  because  he  knows 
that  when  he  and  I  stand  before  the 
Lord,  we  shall  in  vain  seek  for  thee." 

"  Do  not  weep,  Jacob,"  continued 
she,  seeing  liim  shed  tears,  "  I  shall  be 
the  first  who  goes,  and  I  will  intercede 
with  the  good  God  for  thee." 

Jacob's  tears  flowed  faster  than  ever. 

Soon  after  tliis  his  father  entered  the 

room, — and    Jacob    observed   that    his 

mother's    hand,    which     had     tenderlv 

« 

wound  itself  in  his  locks,  was  involun- 
tarily drawn  back  at  liis  approach.     He 
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his    tears,   and    an    unspeakably 
er  feeling  stole  into  his  heart. 
Then  the  time  of  his  departure  came, 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  a  stone  was  lifted 
their  hearts.    The  separation  was 
l>^.>jiful,  but  their  continuance  together 
^"^^xold  have  been  still  more  so. 

-As  Jacob  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 

"^^ssel  which  conveyed  him  back  to  the 

sliOTo  of  Zealand,  he  felt  that  he  was 

^^c>Te  homeless  than  the  sea-gulls  which 

tlvei  storm  drove  around  the  ship. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, 182 — ,  the  house  of  the  rich 
Jewish  merchant,  Israelsen,  in  Copen- 
hagen, was  splendidly  lighted  up.  His 
son  had  become  a  student,  and  a  great 
entertainment  was  given  on  this  occa- 
sion. Wax  lights  burned  in  the  many- 
silver  branch-candlesticks,  and  light 
flashed    from   the   massive   silver   ser- 
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vice  and  the  brilliant  glass  which 
covered  the  table.  Besides  the  mer- 
chant's family,  the  company  con- 
sisted of  several  Christians,  two  young 
men  who  had  become  students  the  same 
day, — ^an  elder  Jewish  student^  and« 
lastly,  Jacob  Bendixen.] 

When  they  were  seated  at  table,  and 
the  Jewish  hospitality  had  shown  itself 
in  the  number  of  dishes  that  were 
served,  and  in  the  often-repeated  request 
that  the  guests  would  help  themselves 
as  freely  as  if  they  were  at  home,  the 
merchant  rose,  filled  his  glass,  and  said, 

"  We  will  drink  my  son's  health,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  having  become, 
happily,  this  day  a  student." 

All  joined  in  the  hurrah,  which  the 
young  Mr.  Israelsen  himself  com- 
menced. 

Shortly  after  one  of  the  guests, — Wil- 
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hdm  Fangel,  a  Christian, — ^rose  and  said, 
^^I  crave  permission  to  propose  the 
health  of  one  of  onr  young  student- 
friends  now  present,  who  well  deserves 
it,  as  he  has  passed  his  examination, 
and  has  heen  mentioned  with  honour, — 
the  health  of  Jacob  Bendixen  !*' 

It  was  the  first  time  that  anybody 

had  ever  shown  any  personal  honour 

to  Jacob.     It  is  true  that,  that  same 

day,  his  name  had  been  mentioned  in 

the  Regent's  Church  with  distinction,  by 

the  Rector  Magnificus,  but  that  had 

been  merely    in    accordance  with    the 

^requirements  of  the  law,  in  consequence 

of  the  high-class  character  obtained  at 

liis   examination, — a   distinction  which 

\rould  have  been  just  as  much  his  own 

even  if  the  Rector  Magnificus  had  not 

repeated  the  usual  formula  in  his  cold 

voice.    But  this,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
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personal,  freewill  offering  of  respect ;  and 
the  pride  and  ambition  which  existed  in 
his  character  awoke  now  within  him 
for  the  first  time  a  sense  of  delight. 

As  he  rose  to  ring  his  glass  against 
all  those  which  were  immediately  ex- 
tended towards  him,  he  cast  a  strange, 
rapid  glance  at  Fangel's  countenance, — 
a  glance  which  seemed  to  express  that 
he  would  instantly  prevent  liimself  from 
over  forgetting  that  young  man. 

^^ Mentioned!''  said  the  merchant, 
when  they  had  resumed  their  seats; 
"  what  does  that  mean  ?" 

"  It  means,"  replied  one  of  the  guests, 
"that  Bendixcn  has  become  a  student 
with  distinction;  that  he  has  gained 
more  than  a  first-class  character." 

"Aaron,"  said  the  merchant, — ^turning 
to  his  son  very  gravely, — "  what  is  the 
reason  that  you  have  not  been  men- 
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tioned?  Have  not  I  spent  as  much 
monqr  over  you  as  Bendixen's  fatlier 
over  him  ?  Why,  then,  have  I  not 
as  much  advantage  of  my  money  ?" 

"  No  ! "  replied  the  son,  and  looked 
vexed ;  "  hut  Bendixen  has  had  nothing 
else  to  do  hut  read." 

"  And  what  more  have  you  had  to  do 
than  to  read,  you  stupid  fellow  ?"  said 
the  father. 

"  I  have  not  heen  stupid,"  replied  the 
son,  extremely  mortified  and  annoyed  at 
the  little  restraint  which  his  father  put 
upon  liis  temper. 

"  You  do  your  son  an  injustice,  Mr. 
Merchant,"  said  Fangel,  interposing; 
"  he  too  has  certainly  been  very  in- 
dustrious,— ^but  everybody  is  not  gifted 
alike." 

"  That  is  true,  Mr.  Fangel,"  said  the 
father,  mollified ;  "  you  are  a  reasonable 

b2 
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joung  man.  But  then  tell  me  what  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  distinction 
which  you  spea)c  of  in  Bendixen's  case  ?" 

"  They  who  get  more  than  six  prcB^s^ 
and  not  a  single  haud^  nan,  or  nul,  are 
expressly  mentioned  hy  the  Rector  of  the 
University  as  the  cleverest  students." 

"  And  were  there  many  besides  Ben- 
dixen  who  received  this  distinction  ?" 

*^  No, — he  was  the  only  one." 

The  merchant's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he 
said,  "  lie  was  the  only  one  who  made 
himself  distinguished, — and  he  is  a 
Jew!" 

He  rose  and  said  to  Bendixen,  "  Now 
I  will  drink  your  health, — I  would  you 
were  my  son.  My  young  friends," 
added  he, — after  a  short  pause,  and 
turning  towards  the  Christian  students, 
— "  it  is  a  mark  of  great  respect  when 
an  old  man  stands  before  a  yoimg  one. 
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Tou  have  seen  that  I  rise  up  before 
Bendixen  I " 

There  was  something  in  the  old  mer- 
chant's manner  which  was  very  affect- 
ing, and  tears  came  to  Jacob's  eyes. 

Wilhelm  Fangel  started  up  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Mr.  Merchant !  here's  to  you 
as  Kector  MagnificusI  you  distribute 
honours  nobly  1 — Hector  Merchant  Is- 
raelsen,  hurrah!" 

All  the  company  rose  and  joined  in 
chorus,  hurrah  I  and  all  rung  their 
glasses  together  amid  general  anima- 
tion. 

"  Have  you  lately  been  at  the  play  ?" 
asked  the  merchant's  eldest  daughter 
Eose,  addressing  her  neighbour,  one  of 
the  students. 

**No,  so  much  the  worse!  I  have 
not  been  able  during  the  examination/' 
replied  he. 
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"  Then  you  have  not  seen  Blanca  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

Oh,  that  is  very  nice  1 "  said  she. 

Then  neither  have  you  seen  her?" 
remarked  he. 

"  No ;  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is.  I  have 
only  a  quarter  of  a  seat,  and  so  I  have 
not  managed  to  see  the  piece." 

"  A  quarter  of  a  seat !"  repeated  the 
young  man, — and  measured  the  young 
lady's  full  figure  with  his  eye;  "in 
that  case  it  must  be  difficult  enough." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  we  four  sisters 
take  it  by  turn  to  go  to  the  one  seat. 
But  it  is  a  shame,  father,  that  you  will 
only  take  one  place  for  us  at  the 
theatre,"  said  she,  with  a  beseeching 
glance  at  her  father. 

"  One  place  costs  money  enough," 
replied  the  merchant.  "  Let  me  see ; 
four    marks,*  and    nine    months — ^how 
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much  is  four  times  nine?"  asked  he 
of  his  youngest  son,  that  he  might  ac- 
custom him  to  reckoning  in  his  head. 

"  Four  times  nine,  father  ?  —  two 
marks  and  four!'* 

Some  of  the  company  laughed;  hut 
the  father  turned  with  a  satisfied  smile 
to  his  neighbour,  and  whispered,  "  What 
a  head  for  business  there  is  on  that 
lad's  shoulders !  With  God's  help,  he'll 
turn  out  something  to  be  proud  ofl 
He  shall  not  study,  and  waste  the 
Lord's  time  and  my  money;  he  shall 
be  distinguished  as  a  merchant.  But 
none  of  you  are  either  eating  or  drink- 
ing! Help  yourselves  from  what  you 
like ;  everything  is  made  to  be  eaten ! 
Bendixen,  eat  and  drink;  a  clever 
student  can't  do  without  eating  and 
drinking.  You  must  often  come  and 
see  me,  Bendixen." 
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Jacob  thanked  him  heartily  for  this 
invitation. 

^*  IIow  is  your  father  in  health  ?" 
asked  the  merchant ;  "  I  remember  him 
very  well.  I  have  often  be^i  at  your 
grandfather's.*' 

"  I  thank  you,  he  is  well,"  said 
Jacob,  curtly. 

"  And  your  mother  ?  Was  not  she  a 
daughter  of  old  Rabbi  Nathan,  and  of 
Gidel,  a  sister  of  Philip  Herz's  wife?" 
asked  the  merchant. 

"  My  mother  is  dead,"  replied  Jacob, 
and  bent  over  his  plate  to  conceal  his 
emotion. 

The  merchant's  countenance  changed 
from  cheerfulness  to  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy. He  covered  his  head,  and  mur« 
mured  softly  the  formula,  "Boruch 
dajon  emmes "  ("  Blessed  be  the  righ- 
teous   Judge!")    and  the  whole  com- 
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pany     looked     with     compassion     on 
Jacob. 

"  When  did  she  die,  the  poor  thing  ?'* 
inqidred  the  merchant. 

"  Three  months  since/'  replied  Jacob, 
and  put  a  firm  restraint  upon  himself, 
to  keep  from  weeping. 

"Poor  young  manl"  said  the  mer- 
chant ;  •*  and  what  did  she  die  of  ?" 

Jacob  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
Fortunately  one  of  the  guests  pushed 
Ins  chair  from  the  table,  and  the  mer- 
chant, with  this,  remembered  that  it 
was  time  to  end  the  meal.  They  all 
rose,  and  said  "  Blessed  be  the  time  of 
meals!"  shook  hands,  and  went  into 
another  room. 

Jacob  was  not  at  all  at  his  ease. 
The  merchant's  son  was  out  of  humour, 
and  the  merchant  himself  out  of  spirits. 
A  Jew  feels  himself  personally  inte- 
rested,  when  he  bears  of  the  death  of 
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a  Jew.  He  regards  himself  and  his 
people  as  God's  elect;  but  there  is, 
nevertheless,  one  fearful  foe,  whom  the 
Lord,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  the 
world,  will  not  destroy — and  that  is 
Death !  This  enemy  has  been  into  the 
congregation,  and  carried  oflf  his  victim ; 
the  Angel  of  Death  has  been  into  the 
circle  of  the  Jews — ^perhaps,  even  then, 
hovers  above  his  head.  When  will  his 
own  fatherless  children  rend  their 
clothes  ?  When  will  he,  under  the 
guidance  of  that  dark  power,  be  con- 
ducted through  the  grave  to  that  mys- 
terious life  which  exists  beyond'  it?— 
Por  there  is  a  life  beyond.  Have  not 
the  dead  been  heard  praying  together 
in  their  coflBLns,  as  the  hour  approached 
for  a  good  man's  burial  ?  And  has  not, 
also,  the  noise  as  of  angry  voices  been 
heard,  when  one  who  has  lived  evilly 
has    been   about   to    be   laid   to   rest 
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among  the  feithful?  Yes,  there  is  a 
life  beyond;  and  it  is  this  mysterious 
life  in  death  which  the  Jew  regards 
mth  reverent  awe.  But  you  Christians 
believe  in  this  also ;  for  it  is  not  quiet, 
immoveable  death  which  terrifies  you  at 
night  in  the  churchyard ;  is  it  not  rather 
the  life  in  death  which  gives  the  fullest 
effect  to  your  ghost-stories  ? 

The  company  separated  soon  after; 
and  when  Jacob  had  gone  through 
several  streets,  he  found  himself  alone 
with  a  Jewish  student,  who  had  been 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  evening  a  silent 
participator  of  the  feast.  His  name  was 
Levy  Martin. 

"  This  merchant  Israelsen  is  some- 
what coarse  in  his  manner,'*  remarked 
Martin,  "  but  his  dinners  are  excellently 
cooked." 

**  Yes ;  one  can  see  that  he  is  a  good- 
natured  man,"  replied  Jacob. 
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"Did  you  take  notice  of  his  wife?" 
asked  Martin ;  "  she  did  not  say  a  single 

word  all  the  evening.  When  she  had 
eaten,  she  sat  and  twirled  her  thumbs 
vnth  almost  a  human  look.*' 

"  I  dare  say  she  is  not  accustomed  to 
be  ia  company  with  Christians,"  said 
Jacob. 

"  And  what  four  graces  of  daughters ! " 
laughed  Martin,  "the  one  fatter  than 
the  other.'* 

"  jVIr.  Martin,"  exclaimed  Jacob,  "  I 
cannot  bear  to  talk  ill  of  any  man  at 
whose  table  I  have  sat." 

"  Nay,  I  don't  mean  any  harm ;  you 
know  very  well  that  we  Jews  always 
backbite  one  another  a  little,"  said  Mar- 
tin;  "  besides,  I  have  been  sitting  silent 
almost  all  the  evening — I  must  have  a 
little  compensation." 

"  Yes,  you  were  very  silent ;  but  why 
were  you  so?'* 
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"  But  do  you  tell  me  first :  are  you 
in  any  way  connected  with  Israelsen's 
fieunilyp"  asked  Ms^rtin;  ^'and  are  you 
so  zealous  a  Jew,  that  you  always  ap- 
plaud the  Jews  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least/'  returned  Jacob ; 
"it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in 
Israelsen's  house.  I  don't,  indeed,  even 
know  how  I  came  to  be  invited ;  I  only 
know  the  son  quite  casually.  And  as 
regards  the  Jews,  I  only  wish  that  I 
liked  them  better  than  I  do." 

"  I  merely  wanted  to  know,  that  I 
might  not  by  any  chance  knock  against 
you,"  said  Martin.  "You  see,  the 
whole  time  I  sat  upon  thorns,  for  I 
did  not  know  but  that  any  moment 
some  offence  might  be  given  to  the 
Christians  by  some  little  want  of  tact. 
You  saw  how  the  father  scolded  the 
son,  and  you  heard  about  the    great 
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genius  for  trade  1  But  what  I  was 
most  afraid  of  was,  that  before  leaving 
the  table,  the  merchant  would  put  on 
his  hat,  and  exclaim,  *  "We  will  pray  1' — 
and  it  is  really  wonderful  that  he  did 
not  do  so.  What  should  such  Jews  as 
those  bring  Cliristians  among  them  for  ? 
In  its  present  condition,  Judaism  is 
incompatible  with  Christianity.  In  a 
mixed  company  like  that,  I  never  fed 
at  my  ease.  There  are  strong  lines  of 
demarcation  between  these  two  social 
spheres ;  there  is  no  common  spirit  to 
unite  them,  and  under  the  influence  of 
which  both  parties  can  move  together. 
AVhat  is  understood  by  one  party,  is 
unintelligible  to  the  other.  No ;  I  would 
much  rather  be  with  all  Jews,  or  all 
Cliristians ;  I  can  get  on  capitally  with 
either  of  them  alone.  We  Jew  students 
are  a  sort  of  amphibious  creatures ;  we 
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can   live    both    with   Jews    and   with 
Christians.'' 

Youth  always  imagines  that  the  ex- 
perience which  it  has  had,  is  an  edu- 
cation of  which  no  one  else  knows 
anything.  Jacob  was  astonished  to 
hear  another  speak  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians in  a  manner  so  similar  to  his  o^\7i 
mode  of  thinking  and  feeling  regarding 
them.  After  a  moment  or  two,  he 
remarked : 

"  Did  you  say  that  we  Jew  students 
were  ampliibious  creatures?  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  exactly  the  oppo- 
site— that  we  have  forsaken  the  element 
in  which  we  are  at  home,  and  have 
betaken  ourselves  to  one  which  does  not 
agree  with  us." 

"  Oh  1  that  is  imagination,"  exclaimed 
Martin ;  ^*  that  is  only  till  one  gets  used 
to  the  life  of  the  two  spheres.    When 
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one  has  an  easy  mindi  and  now  and 
then  can  close  one's  ears,  it  immediately 
becomes  pleasant  to  exist  alternately  in 
the  two  opposite  elements ;  now  one  is 
a  bird,  now  a  fish,  just  as  one  has  a 
fancy  for  it." 

"  You,  certainly,  must  be  of  a  happy 
temperament,"  said  Jacob." 

"  Oh  yes !  You  must  come  and  see 
me  sometimes ;  we  shall  entertain  one 

another  very  well,"  said  Martin. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me,  too ; 
I  live  here." 

"  Done  I "  said  Martin.  **  To-morrow 
I  shall  come  and  smoke  my  morning 
pipe  -s^dth  you,  before  I  go  to  the 
Hospital.  Now,  good  night.  Thanks 
for  this  evening." 

''  Good  night,  Martin.     Thanks  1 " 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Some  days  afterwards,  quite  early  in 
the  momiBg,  one  of  Jacob's  cousins 
rushed  into  his  room,  without  giving 
himself  time  to  knock  or  to  say,  "  Good 
day  !"  He  was  out  of  breath,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  You  must  come  to  father ;  the 
priest  has  sent  a  messenger  after  him 
and  you." 

"  AVhat  should  I  do  with  the  priest  ?" 
asked  Jacob;  "I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him." 

VOL.   II.  c 
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"  What  pride !"  exclaimed  the  cousm; 
"  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
priest  P  But  he  has  something  to  do 
with  you  !     He  wishes  to  see  you.** 

Jacob  knew  that  he  ought  to  be 
flattered  by  this  invitation,  which 
showed  what  attention  it  had  excited 
among  the  Jews  that  a  Jewish  youth 
from  the  provinces  had  passed  a  bril- 
liant examination ;  but  either  firom 
youtliful  presumption,  or  else  to  sur- 
prise his  cousin,  he  satisfied  liimself  by 
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"  Veiy  well,  I'll  come/ 

"  And  in  the  evening  you  are  to  go 
to  Merchant  Bcmbaum's.  They  sent 
to  us,  because  they  did  not  know  where 
you  lived,"  added  the  cousin. 

"  Am  I  ?"  asked  Jacob. 

"  How  conceited  you  are,  since  you 
have  become  a  bit  of  a  student !  '*  said 
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the  cousm ;  **  who  does  not  receive  with 
a  low  bow  an  invitation  from  the 
wealthy  Bembaum  ?  But  whether  you 
go  or  not  does  not  matter  to  me." 

With  these  words  the  cousin  ran 
off  again.  When  he  reached  home  he 
popped  his  head  in  at  the  door^  and 
exclaimed,  —  "  He*U  come  directly, 
though  he  stinks  with  pride  I  "  and  then 

continued    his    way    to    his    shop    in 

•• 
Ostergade. 

When  Jacob  reached  his  uncle  Mar- 
cus's, he  found  his  aunt  busy  folding  a 
large  white  cravat ;  this  she  tied  round 
Jacob's  neck,  and  stuck  into  it  his 
uncle's  large  diamond  breast-pin.  She 
accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and 
brushed  every  grain  of  dust  from  his 
clothes. 

Marcus  walked  with  an  unusually 
proud    air;    he   participated  with    his 

c2 
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n^hew  in  the  honour  of  having  been 
sent  for  to  the  priest's,  and  took  to 
himself,  in  thought,  the  larger  share. 

"  How  the  other  Jews  will  stare  on 
Friday  afternoon,  when  th^  hear  that 
I  have  been  invited  to  the  priest's,** 
thought  he  to  hi;mself. 

Jacob  also  walked  in  silence,  and  was 
thinking  to  himself  what  could  the 
priest  have  to  say  to  him ;  the  nearer 
he  came  to  the  place,  the  more  he  felt 
agitated  by  fear  and  awe ;  it  seemed  to 
him  almost  as  if  conscience  were  about 
to  hear  and  sit  in  judgment  over  the 
oeremonies  which  he  had  disregarded. 

When  they  had  mounted  the  flight  <rf 
rickety  stairs  in  the  old,  tumble-down 
house  of  the  priest,  they  were  received 
in  an  ante-room  by  his  servant, — a 
learned  and  pious  man,  who  took  high 
rank  among  the  Jews,  something  like  a 
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Idng^B  chaHiberlaiii.  By  him  they  were 
loftly  conducted  into  the  room  whare 
the  priest  sat  reading  in  his  Hrumiisch.* 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  priest 
looked  up;  and  during  the  respectful 
silence  that  prevailed,  Jacob  sommoned 
courage  enough  calmly  to  observe  his 
priest. 

Over  the  pale  countenance,  with  its 
white  beard, — over  the  old  man's  whole 
erterior,— over  all  that  surrounded  him, 
however  old  and  faded  it  might  be, — 
seemed  to  brood  a  peaceftil  repose, 
which  involuntarily  awoke  in  Jacob  a 
deep,  melancholy  longing,  as  if,  amid 
the  tempesting  of  the  sea,  he  was  look- 
ing upon  a  calm  light  on  land.  Here 
he  could  see  that  doubt  had  never  been 
nourished;    here   prevailed  an  eternal 

•  The  Five  Books  of  Moses  in  print.    Thora,  or  the  Law, 
ii  written  on  parchmenL 
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Sabbath;  alone,  in  compan;j^  with  his 
God !  separated  by  ceremonies  firom  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  world,  lived  this 
man  in  a  spiritual  Canaan. 

"If  one  could  but  be  a  Jew  like 
him ! "  thought  Jacob,  with  a  low 
sigh. 

At  length  the  servant  ventured  to 
approach  his  priest,  and  whispered  to 
him  that  the  invited  guests  had  arrived. 
The  old  man  bowed  himself  reverentially 
over  his  volume  before  he  turned  from 
it,  and  then  bade  his  guests  a  friendly 
Baruch  habo  (Welcome) !  They  ad- 
vanced nearer  to  him,  and  received  from 
him  the  laving  on  of  hands  and  a  bene- 
diction.  He  then  desired  them  to  be 
seated ;  and  when  they  each  had  tak^i 
a  seat,  he  set  himself  steadfastly  to  ex- 
amine Jacob.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
him,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  WM 
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embarrassed  to  find  a  subject  on  which 
to  speak.     He  had  not  duly  considered 
with    himself     beforehand     for    what 
reason  it  was  that  he  really  wanted  to 
see  the  young  Jew  whom  the  Christians 
had  so  greatly  distinguished ;  and  now 
that  he  stood  before  him  he  seemed  to 
be  filled  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  a 
foreign  element    in    the    young    man, 
which  he  himself  could  neither  compre- 
hend nor  value.      The  old  man   con- 
tinued to  stare  at  Jacob,  who,  in  his 
turn,  looked  full  of  expectation.     The 
uncle  sat  as  upon  thorns,  the  priest's 
servant   stood  in  reverential  silence  at 
the   door.      At    length    the    old    man 
rose,  fetched  a  large  rosy-cheeked  apple, 
and  gave  it  to  Jacob,  saying, — 

"Do    not  forget  to  lay  thy  Tephi- 
lim." 

He   seated  himself  again  before  his 
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printed  Books  of  Moses,  and  the  audi- 
ence was  at  an  end. 

The  whole  scene  with  its  deep  silence 
had  been  so  extraordinary,  that  it  made 
an  abnost  romantic  impression  upon 
Jacob.  T\Tien  the  priest  riveted  those 
dear,  unimpassioned,  eyes  upon  him,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could  see  into 
his  heart.  But  the  longer  he  continued 
to  gaze,  the  expression  of  the  eyes  be- 
came  more  and  more  unintelligible ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  priest  and  himself  re- 
ceded from  each  other,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  separation.  When  the  door 
closed  after  them,  and  the  old  servant 
who  attended  them  to  the  stairs  had 
said  his  last  "  Seid  Mauchel "  (adieu), 
and  softly  glided  back  again,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  himself  and  Judaism  had 
had  an  interview,  and  after  a  fruitless 
endeavour  to  become  intelligible  to  each 
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other  had  nofw  parted,  and  each  gone  on 
liis  own  separate  path. 

He  was  intemipted  in  his  visionary 
thoughts  by  his  uncle,  who,  with  anger 
which  he  could  with  diflSlculty  repress, 
said,  "Was  that,  then,  the  way  in 
which  to  talk  to  the  priest  ?  " 

JTaoob  replied,  mildly,  "  I  did  not  say 
a  word,  unde !  " 

"That  was  exactly  the  misfortune," 
exclaimed  his  uncle ;  "  people  don't  sit 
staring  their  priest  in  the  face  without 
speaking  a  word." 

"  But  what  could  I  say  to  him, 
imde  ?  Only  tell  me !  "  said  Jacob, 
somewhat  annoyed. 

At  these  words  Marcus  grew  angry, 
stopped  and  turned  to  Jacob,  and  set- 
ting a  hand  on  either  hip,  looked  fixedly 
at  him;  "Am  I  to  teach  thee,"  said 
he,   "what   thou   shouldst  say  to  thy 
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priast?  Tor  what  purpose  has  thy 
father  let  thee  study,  and  spent  his 
money  over  thee  ?  For  what  ? — ^Answer 
me  I" 

"  Nay,  my  father  did  not  send  me  to 
study  for  that  purpose  1"  replied  Jacob; 
and  pursued  his  way. 

"  Jacob  !  Jacob !  '*  said  his  unde, 
now  following  him,  "  thou  art  making 
a  fool  of  me  into  the  bargain.  Thou 
troublest  thyself  neither  about  the 
priest  nor  thy  uncle;  nor,  perhaps, 
about  thy  father  either.  Thou  art 
become  an  alien ;  thou  wilt  get  into 
trouble  at  last — ^though ;  but  why  do  I 
vex  myself  about  thee  ?  Thou  art  not 
my  son,  thank  God !  " 

"Hear  uncle,"  said  Jacob,  "I  will 
not  be  anything  but  friends  Avith  thee. 
I  have  lived  in  thy  house;  and  thou 
hast  treated  me  very  kindly,  therefore 
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I  will  not  be  oflfended  with  thy  words. 
But,  now,  do  be  just  towards  me.  What 
could  I  have  said  to  the  priest  ?  Was 
it  not  my  place  to  wait  until  he  spoke 
to  me  ?  " 

"It  is  all  one,  now,"  replied  his 
uncle, — "  but  thou  art  become  an  alien ! 
I  have  seen  it  for  some  time,  but  I 
would  not  say  anything.  What  does 
it  matter  to  me  ?  Thou  art  bai^mitzvah 
— ^thou  art  responsible  for  thyself,  and 
I  have  no  power  over  thee.  But  this 
I  advise  thee,  for  thy  own  sake;  stop 
before  it  is  too  late.  No  good  can  ever 
come  of  forsaking  the  Grod  of  Israel, 
that  I  can  assure  thee!  Do  not  give 
cause  of  offence.  Now,  this  very  even- 
ing thou  art  going,  for  the  first  time, 
to  visit  with  the  wealthy  Bembaums', 
who  are  well-bred  and  good  people. 
Take  care  of  thyself! — ^Anything  but 
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friendly  with  me  ?  Why  should  we  be 
anything  but  friends?  Thou  art  my 
brother's  son ;  thou  art  as  welcome  to 
my  house  as  ever.  Wilt  thou  come  in 
now  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  uncle ;  I  am  afraid 
that  my  aunt  will  scold  also  when  she 
hears  of  our  visit.  There,  take  thy 
breast-pin!  and  many  thanks  for  the 
loan." 

"  The  poor  breast-pin ! "  said  the 
uncle,  looking  at  it;  "when  it  was 
stuck  into  thy  cravat,  nobody  thought 
how  the  visit  would  turn  out." 

"  No,  uncle, — ^but  it  has  no  cause  of 
complain ;  it  went  with  us  to  be  seen, 
not  to  talk  !  " 

"  How  you  are  joking !  "  said  the 
uncle,  unable  to  repress  a  smile;  and 
went  into  the  house. 
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In  the  evening,  Jacob,  considerably 
oat  of  spirits  and  somewhat  anxious, 
betook  himself  to  the  house  of  the 
wealthy  Bembaums. 

When  he  entered  the  drawing-room 
in  which' was  assembled  a  considerable 
number  of  people,  the  lady  of  the  house 
rose,  came  forward  to  receive  him, 
saying ;  "  Welcome,  Mr.  Bendixen  I — ^It 
delights  me  to  see  you  in  my  house, 
the  doors  of  which  stand  open  to  every 
iatellectual  man,  whether  young  or  old. 
Tou  Tvill  see  here  many  persons  whom 
I  shall  afterwards  liave  the  pleasure 
of  making  you  acquaiated  with.  Be 
so  good  as  to  take  a  seat ;  we  are  now 
leading."      ^ 

Jacob  bowed,  and  took  a  seat  near 
the  table.  Around  it  sat  the  lady,  her 
four  daughters  and  two  sons,  besides 
two  young  Jew  students,  who,  once  a 
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week,  were  privileged  to  dine  with  the 
family,  together  with  the  merchant's 
clerk,  who  was  the  reader.  The  mer- 
chant himself  sat  by  the  stove  and 
slept.  By  the  window  stood  three  Jew 
students;  and  somewhat  later  Martin 
arrived. 

"Where  was  it  that  we  left  off?" 
asked  the  lady. 

"At,  '  Ha !"'  repUed  the  reader;  "I 
set  my  finger  over  the  ^  Ha ! '  '* 

"  Who  says,  Ha  ?  "  asked  she. 

"Noureddin,"     replied     the    yomig 
man. 

"  Yes, — ^now  I  remember ;  well,  read 

on. 
> 

The  young  man  was  reading  "  Alad- 
din," by  Oehlenschlager ;  but  he  read 
it  as  if  it  had  been  the  merchant's  cash- 
book,  and  with  a  strong  Jewish  accent 
Jacob,  however,  was  so  occupied  by  his 
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feelings  as  a  giiesti  and  with  respect 
for  the  hospitahle  family,  that  he  in- 
voluntarily endeavoured  to  see  every 
tiling  in  as  beautiful  and  excellent  a 
point  of  view  as  possible,  and  before 
kmg  he  followed  the  reading  with  in- 
terest, attending  merely  to  the  subject 
and  not  listening  vrith  critical  ears.  The 
three  students  at  the  window,  on  the 
contrary,  stood  with  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  laughed. 

The  reading  went  on  for  some  time 
uninterruptedly;  at  length,  they  came 
to  the  point  where  Noureddin  wishes 
to  part  with  the  new  copper-lamp  for 
an  old  one ;  and  the  reader,  desiring  to 
give  effect  by  change  of  tone,  uttered 
the  words — 

"Who  will  give  their  worn-out  copper  lamps  for  new  ones?" 

in  precisely  the  same  tone  with  wliich 
the  lower-class  of  Jews  cry  their  wares 
in  the  streets  and  markets. 
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At  this  extraordinary  cry  the  mer- 
chant woke,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  said, 
"That  was  a  very  queer  trade !  What 
crazy  book  hare  you  got  reading  there  ?  *' 

"Do  not  interrupt  our  aesthetic  en- 
joyment," said  the  lady,  somewhat 
tartly, — "  read  on  I " 

The  reading  proceeded;  it  rumbled 
on,  like  wheels  over  a  rough  road. 

The  merchant  made  some  vain  at- 
tempts to  fall  again  into  a  nap,  and  at 
length,  wearied  by  Ms  want  of  success, 
raised  himself  upright  in  his  chair  and 
looked  .  at  his  wife ;  presently  he  ad- 
dressed her. 

"What  dost  thou  think,  Rebecca? 
Refoel  Leibmann  has  been  overturned 
to-day.  Wliat  a  dreadful  house  there 
will  be  with  all  those  little  children.*' 

" Lord  have  mercy  1  '*  cried  the  lady; 
**  where  did  it  happen  ?  " 

On  Knipple's-bridge ;  I  heard  of  it 
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on  'Change ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  tell 
thee  directly." 

The  lady  dropped  into  silence ;  and  it 
was  evident  from  her  countenance  that 
her  thoughts  were  more  occupied  ])y 
the  poor  imhappy  family  than  by  the 
reading.  She  did  not  regain  her  spirits, 
mitil  she  had  whispered  something  to 
one  of  her  daughters,  who  inmiediately 
left  the  room,  no  doubt  to  send  some 
relief  to  the  afflicted  family.  This 
done,  the  lady  again  gave  herself  up 
to  the  reading. 

"  Shall  we  not  soon  have  tea  r  "  in- 
quired the  merchant. 

"We  shall  liave  finished  directly," 
returned  the  lady ;  "  Aaron,  read  a 
little  fofiter." 

One  of  the  students  said,  half  aloud, 
"  Ge-up !  " 
The   reading  now  advanced   from  a 
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round  trot  to  a  gallop;  and  whm 
Aaron  came  to  the  last  word*  he  stopped 
80  suddenly  that  it  was  as  if  a  carriage- 
pole  had  run  against  a  tree.  Every- 
body seemed  to  feel  a  shock. 

Tea,  and  other  refireshments,  were 
now  handed  round  to  the  company. 

"  It  is  reaUy  a  beautiful  work ! — quite 
classical !  "  remarked  the  lady. 

"Pardon  me,  Madam/*  said  one  of 
the  students, — a  lawyer,  advancing  to- 
wards the  table;  "but  stUl  there  are 
great  faults  in  it.  K  it  were  not  the 
fashion  to  pronounce  Aladdin  classical 
and  di^dne,  sensible  people  would  meet 
with  an  audience;  I  will,  however, 
only  call  your  attention  to  a  few  little 
things,  and  I  think  you  will  say  that 
I  am  right.  What  I  first  and  fore- 
most require  in  a  poet  is  truth  and 
nature.    By  this  I  mean,  for  example, 
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that  a  sailor  should  talk  like  a  saQor, 
and  not  like  a  professor;  a  shepherd 
like  a  shepherd,  and  not  like  a  mer- 
chant or  a  sea-captain, — is  not  that 
right?" 

"  Yes,  very  right,"  said  the  lady. 

"  And,  further,  I  reqidre,"  contmued 
the  young  lawyer,  "that  an  Oriental 
should    converse    like  Orientals;    that 
we  should  not — a — I  must  borrow  the 
book — Aladdin    should    not    speak    of 
*  tearing  a  slit  in  his  breeches -knees,* 
— ^which  is  not   Oriental ;    because  in 
the    East    they    do    not    wear    small- 
clothes ; — ^neither  should  he  talk  of  play- 
ing at  '  toss-farthing '  and  *  trap-ball,' 
which  is  Copenhagenish,  not  OrientaL 
Still   more    inconsistent  is  it  that  he 
talks  of  measuring  a  young  lady  across 
the  bust,  for  this  is  not  permitted  in 
Oriaital  harems.    All  these  things  the 
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poet  might  have  avoided  if  lie  had 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  read  some- 
thing about  the  East,  of  which  many 
books  of  travels  give  most  accurate 
accounts.  Above  all,  was  it  absurd 
to  make  the  favourite  dish  of  a  poor 
tailor-boy  be  pheasant '* 

"  Yes ;  but  in  the  East,  Mr.  Isaksen," 
said  the  lady. 

"Well,  let  the  pheasants  pass;  but 
flesh-soup,  wliich  Aladdin  orders  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lamp  to  bring  liini,  that 
is  not  Oriental  ?" 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Isak- 
sen?'*  asked  Martin;  "all  mankind 
have  come  from  Lower  Asia, — who 
knows  but  that  flesh-soup  has  come 
from  the  same  point  ?" 

"  I  have  no  Avisli  to  inquire  after 
that  now,"  said  Isaksen,  "what  I  here 
say  is  my  serious   opinion;    I    regret 
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that  such  oversights,  which  are  appa- 
rent to  every  one  of  sound  understand- 
ing, have  not  heen  corrected.  No  one 
can  be  carried  out  of  himself  by  this 
work;  one's  understanding  every  mo- 
ment is  appealed  to  unpleasantly. 
Mustapha,  Morgiane,  Noureddin,  Alad- 
din, and  so  on,— every  one  of  them  are 
constantly  losing  their  characters  as 
Orientals,  and  talk  like  Copenhageners. 
For  example,  at  page  66,  he  speaks  of 
the  Nacker's  Pit  —  in  Ispahan;  page 
186,  of  a  Tea-urn — ^at  Ispahan ;  at  page 
324,  the  Fairies  sing  hymna^  and  pray 
Allah  to  reward  Fatima.  It  is  dis- 
gusting. There  is  one  place  especially, 
about  which  a  few  days  ago  I  was  dis- 
puting with  one  of  my  acquaintance; 
it  is  at  page  48.  The  poet  makes  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lamp  say  : 
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*  A  nflir  Prometheus  will  egain  ctmwty 
That  nohle  light  of  life  unto  mankind ; 
A  second  Odin,  from  the  mountnu-ioek. 
Through  Gunlod's  love  ohtaim  the  holy  dnnght' 

^  That  the  Spirit  of  the  Lamp  should 
be  acqnaiiited  with  both  the  GredaxL 
and  the  Northern  mythology  may  be 
admitted  certainly,  in  one' '  point  of 
view, — ^namely,  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lamp  bas  a  nniyersal  knowledge.  Bat 
poeticaUy  taken,  the  Spirit  of  the  lamp 
is  Oriental,  and  an  Oriental  spirit  and 
atmosphere  should  be  difiused  through 
the  whole  story  of  the  lamp.  It  is 
Oehlenschlager  who  speaks  here  with 
his  mythological  knowledge,  and  thns 
rends  every  illusion  from  our  minds. 
It  is  a  jumble  of  Grecian  and  North- 
em  mythology,  and  quite  provokes  ma 
What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Bendixen? 
Am  not  I  right  ?" 
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Jacob  hesitttied  in  his  replj — *<I 
hwe  reaUj  not  seen  the  £aults  you 
speak  of/'  he  aaid;  ''just  as  I  only 
know  that  there  are  specks  on  the  sun 
because  astronomers  tell  me  so/' 

^^Do  you  study  astronomy?"  asked 
the  lady  of  the  house,  quickly. 

Two  students  began  to  laugh;  she 
turned  round  to  them  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  Good  hea- 
vens !  what  hare  I  said  which  makes 
you  laugh  at  me?" 

The  faces  of  the  two  yoimg  men 
flushed  crimson,  and  they  protested 
that  they  had  not  laughed  at  her. 

She  turned  from  them  with  a  light- 
ened heart,  and  said  to  Isaksen,  ''  There 
may  very  likely  be  in  Aladdin  all  the 
faults  which  you  have  mentioned. 
Aaron  reads  so  confusedly  that  one 
may  easily  overlook  the  faults.     Aaron, 
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you  must  study  style  more  in  reading. 
But  for  the  rest,  you  are  of  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  Oehlensehlager  —  that 
he  is  a  great  man.  He  is  sometimes, 
it  is  true,  a  little  over-strained;  and 
he,  perhaps,  had  better  not  meddle 
with  Persian  stories:  he  should  con- 
fine liimself  to  the  Danish  and  Roman." 

"Yes,'*  said  Isaksen,  "there  is,  for 
example,  the  legend  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche ;  I  should  like  to  see  liim  treat 
that." 

"Cupid  and  Pyske?"  said  Madame 
Bembaum,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
was  spoken  of  lately.'* 

"Pardon  me.  Madam,'*  said  Isaksen, 
"  but  it  is  not  called  Pyske,  but 
Psyche." 

"  It  is  really  shocking,  how  you  dic- 
tate to  me  this  evening!"  said  she^ 
angrily.    "  P^  y,  s,  does  not  spell  Pyz  ?" 
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**  No ;  it  is  pronounced  Psy,  madam." 

"  Don^t  come  here  to  teach  me  that ! '' 
exclaimed  she ;  *^  you  shall  not  dispute 
me  out  of  my  sound  understanding! 
What  does,  p,  y,  s,  c,  h,  e,  spell, 
Aaron?'' 

"  I    have    always    pronoimced    that 
name  Pyske,"  replied  Aaron. 
.  "  I    assure    you    it    is    pronounced 
Psyche,  my  good  lady,"   persisted  the 
student. 

"  You  are  uncivil,  Mr.  Isaksen,"  said 
she;  "it  is  not  handsome  of  you  in 
my  own  house!  You  think  l)ecause 
you  are  a  student,  that  you  possess  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  world  !     Nay,  nay ! " 

"And  you,  Madame  Bembaum,  be- 
cause you  have  more  wealth  than  my 
parents,  think  that  you  can  treat  me 
thus!"  said  Isaksen,  and  took  up  his 
hat.     "  I  shall  not  very  often  trouble 
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you.  But  if  it  were  the  ladt  word  I 
had  to  spe^,  I  should  say  fkat  it  is 
pronounced  Psyche.     Gk>od  night ! " 

ThCTe  Tiras  nohody  present  who  could 
knit  together  the  two  broken  threads 
of  social  intercourse,  or  obviate  the 
disagreeable  effect  which  this  scene 
had  caused.  A  few  disconnected  re- 
marks as  to  wind  and  weather  were 
made,  and  soon  afterwards  people  be- 
gan to  take  leave. 

When  Martin  and  Bendixen  had 
walked  a  short  distance  together,  the 
latter  remarked,  "There  was  some- 
thing queer  about  this  evening-party; 
it  was  pretty  much  as  one  might  fancy 
King  Christopher  and  his  negroes  hold- 
ing a  court  in  Hayti.  I  have  read 
how  one  will  go  with  a  pair  oi  gene- 
ral's epaidettes  on  his  otherwise  naked 
shoidders ;  another  in  a  pair  of  cavalry- 
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boots  and  a  ooat,  but  without  trousers, 
whilst  a  third  will  ocmtent  himself  with 
nothing  but  spurs  on  his  heels.  In 
this  &8hion  do  our  firiends  present 
themselyes  as  regards  their  sesthetie 
attainments:  Isaksen  has  prosaic  com- 
mon-sense in  all  its  naked  barrenness ; 
Madame  Bembaum  has  the  most  en- 
tire want  of  common-sense,  while  her 
sons  and  daughters  are  possessed  of, 
just  as  it  may  happen  to  be,  either 
nothing  at  all,  or  only  a  pair  of  spurs 
on  the  heel." 

"  That  is  a  very  good  picture ! "  said 
Martin,  smiling ;  "  things  did  go  a  little 
queerly ! — ^But,*'  continued  he,  more  se- 
riously, "  true  intellectual  and  moral 
development  cannot  make  their  way  into 
Jewish  family  life,  until  wc,  who  are  a 
sort  of  pioneers,  have  ourselves  cultivated 
a  fisunily  life." 
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"  I  could  almost  wish,"  said  Jacob, 
that  I  had  not  been  present  at  Bem- 
baum's  this  evening.  It  always  pro- 
duces a  great  depression  of  mind  in  me 
to  see  Jews  conduct  themselves  as  they 
did.  What  would  Christians  think  of 
us,  if  they  were  witnesses  of  such  scenes 
as  those  between  Madame  Bembaum 
and  the  students  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  Avas  very  amusing 
to  me,"  said  Martin ;  and  biu'st  into  a 
loud  laugh.  *'  And  it  is  comic  enough/* 
continued  he,  seeing  Jacob  look  at  him 
with  astonishment,  "  it  is  almost  absurd 
to  think,  that  we  immediately  begin  to 
talk  seriously  and  profoundly  about  our 
nation !  A  couple  of  Clu*istian  students 
going  from  an  evening  party,  would 
talk  about  wine,  L' ombre,  or  the  ladies, 
like  respectable,  rational,  and  well-be- 
haved young  fellows !    And  yet,"  con- 
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tinued  he,  the  next  moment,  "  this  very 
drcTimstance  is  precisely  a  sign  that 
things  are  not  so  hopeless  among  the 
Jews.  Individuals  never  stand  intellec- 
tually in  a  state  of  isolation ;  they  are 
the  children  of  their  time  and  their  cir- 
cumstances. Our  very  anxiety  about 
the  Jews  is  a  proof  that  a  new  spirit  is 
b^inning  to  move  among  om*  people. 
Only  give  time,  and  the  Jews  will  not 
be  behind  the  age.  Our  present  intel- 
lectual state  is  a  building  erected  in 
haste ;  Avhilst  it  is  1)eing  outwardly 
adorned,  much  is  going  on  A>'itlun  it.  In 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  when  the  in- 
fluences which  are  now  operating  upon 
us  shall  have  fermented  and  cleared 
themselves,  we  shall  compel  the  Chris- 
tians to  respect  us." 

**  God  OTant  that  it  mav  be  so  !"  said 
Jacob ;  "all  that  I  ^srish  is,  to  be  able  to 
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obtain  for  myself  a  position  in  which  I 
may  gain  their  esteem.'' 

<<  An  ambition  not  of  the  highest 
order,"  said  Martin. 

*^And  yet  it  may  be  found  a  suffi- 
ciently difficult  one  to  achieye,"  said 
Jacob,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Nay,  now  we  are  getting  too  deep 
in  the  subject;''  exclaimed  Martin, 
"  to-night,  at  all  events,  let  us  be  gay 
and  contented;  come,  let  us  go  into  a 
coflPee-house." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OxB  day  Martin  entered  Jacob's  room 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  cast  off  a 
heayy  burden,  and  now  treads  on  air. 

"  Ah  !  good  day  to  you ;  let  me  have 
a  pipe,"  exclaimed  he;  "I  have  got  an 
eight  days'  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Hospital  to  study  anatomy ;  but  I  will, 
in  the  first  place,  have  an  afternoon's 
holiday;  therefore  am  I  come  to  you, 
firstly,  for  a  little  amusement;  and  se- 
condly, that  we  may  go  out  somewhere 
together.     Where  shall  we  go  to  ?    But 
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what  the  deuce  is  tliat  for  a  fiaee !  many 
a  time  have  I  seen  you  look  out  of  sorts, 
hut  never  so  thoroughly  melancholiously 
out  of  sorts  as  to-day  !  Your  stomach 
must  he  out  of  order,  or  else  you  are 
bilious ;  perhaps  we  have  an  affection  of 
the  liver  to  contend  with  !  Or,  let  me 
see, — vre  had  yesterday  an  interesting 
case  of  cuiTature  of  the  spine ;  I  shall 
1)e  extremely  happy  to  give  you  the 
1)enefit  of  my  ncAvly-acquired  experience. 
Do  vou  feel  thirst  ?  Allow  me  to  see 
vour  tons^ue  ?  " 

"Get  yoiu*  pipe,  Martin!''  returned 
Jacob, — "  get  yom'  pipe,  and  don't  be  so 
full  of  yom'  jokes !  I  really  am  not  in 
a  joking  mood  to-day." 

"  Have  you  really  met  with  anything 
unpleasant,  though — has  ami:hing  hap- 
pened ?  "  asked  liis  friend,  gravely. 

"I  might  tell  you,  Martin,  for  you 
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eonld    understand    me/'    said    Jacob. 
"  Yes ;  some  time  I  will  tell  you." 

"  Grood  Heavens  !  what  is  it  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Martin;  **is  it  some  unhappy 
love  affair?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  in  one  sense  a  love  affair ;" 
said  Jacob,  with  bitterness ;  "  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that  there  is   so  much 
hatred  mixed  up  with  the  love.     Oh, 
yes,  it  may  very  well  be  called  an  un- 
happy love  affair  !     My  whole  mind,  my 
soul,  my  devotion,  belongs  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  I  could  wish  myself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  I  might  lead  out 
against  them,  with  which  I  might  be- 
siege Copenhagen,  so  that  I  might  win 
their  love  in  return." 

"This  is  a  method,  however,  Avhich 

has  not  come  witliin  the  range  of  my 

practice  !  "  observed  the  young  surgeon. 

"  Don't  make  fan  of  me,  even  if  I  do 
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make  myself  ridiculous  in  your  eyes;'* 
said  Jacob,  "  I  am  too  much  excited  just 
now  to  weigh  my  words." 

"But  in  Heaven's  name,  what  have 
thev  done  to  you  ?  And  who  is  it  that 
has  wounded  you  so  deeply  ?" 

"  It  is  no  new  wound  which  I  have 
received ;  it  is  an  old  wound,  which  has 
been  torn  open  afresh;"  said  Jacob, 
"  yes,  it  is  an  old  wound ;  I  fancy  that 
I  must  have  received  it  at  my  bu*th.  It 
is  that  Jewish  persecution  which  I  suf- 
fered from  elsewhere,  and  which  now 
meets  me  anew.  That  Avhich  the  school- 
boys commenced,  the  students  have  con- 
tinued. Between  hoiu's  at  the  coU^e 
the  students  amuse  themselves  in  any 
way  they  like ; — to-day  it  was  by  pelt- 
ing one  another  with  paper  balls;  and 
though  I  did  not  take  any  part  in  the 
amusement,   yet  a  great  number  were 
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aimed  at  me.  In  the  first  instance,  I 
took  it  all  in  sport ;  but  before  long,  I 
heard  one  and  another  say,  *  Give  it  to 
the  Jew ! '  I  pretended  not  to  hear,  and 
took  it  all  quietly;  at  last,  however,  a 
large  piece  of  wood  was  aimed  at  me, 
which  struck  me  on  the  back.  With  that 
I  rose  up,  and  seizing  the  piece  of  wood 
hurled  it  back  among  them,  striking 
one  such  a  blow  on  the  head,  as  made 
him  for  the  future  keep  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  all  extremely  disagi'eeable ;  and 
now  I  feel  a  most  unconquerable  dis- 
inclination to  go  l)ack  to  the  college. 
They  even  close  the  university  against 
me — against  Jews.  And  in  what  liavc 
I  deserved  this  persecution  ?  Are  they 
not  grown  men  ?  have  they  not  under- 
standing enough  to  perceive  that  know- 
ledge is  our  common  mother  ?  that  we 
are  brothers  ?  " 
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"Yes,  but  brothers  throw  pieces  of 
wood  at  one  another  sometimes,"  said 
Martin. 

"Do  not  ridicule  me,"  said  Jacob; 
"  if  you  cannot  understand  my  feelings, 
and  share  in  my  indignation,  teU  me  so, 
and  I  will  say  no  more." 

"  I  do  understand  them,"  returned 
Martin.  "  Speak  out  openly ;  not  that 
you  are  going  to  be  driven  from  the 
college  by  a  few,  thoughtless  lads ;  you 
should  march  up  to  them,  and  defy 
thcml" 

"  Ah,  Martin !  you  don't  compre- 
hend of  how  much  more  importance 
this  is  to  me.  You,  perhaps,  suppose 
that  all  the  pain  which  I  suflfer  is 
merely  from  the  piece  of  wood  that 
was  thrown  at  me.  No;  that  is  a 
very  insignificant  thing ;  but  it  reminds 
me  of  all  the  misery  which  presses  upon 
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me,  and  upon  you  also,  Martin — ^in 
being  a  Jew!  Why  did  not  you  con- 
tinue to  be,  like  your  father  before 
you,  a  butcher  ?*  why  did  not  I  remain 
behind  my  father's  desk?  Why  did 
our  spirits  forsake  the  homes  where 
aflFection  extended  its  arms  to  enfold 
us,  and  seek  an  *  elective  affinity'  with 
the  Christian  mind,  which  despises  ujs, 
and  which  repels  us  from  it  ?  We 
are  and  remain  to  be  Jews,  even  as 
the  negro  slave  is  and  remains  to  be 
black,  although  he  may  emancipate 
himself.  Like  him,  we  become  eman- 
cipated only  to  understand  a  freedom 
and  equality  which  is  death  to  us.  Do 
they  ever  forget  the  Jew  in  the  human 
being  ?    Does  not  the  Jew  always  stand 


•  Butchers,  among  the  Jews,  rank  much  higher  than 
unong  the  Christians,  for  with  them  a  hutcher  must  he  a 
^^  good  man. 
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before  their  thoughts  as  a  line  of  de- 
marcation? They  do  not,  when  in 
society,  speak  of  Lutheran  Peterson^ 
Catholic  Jenson,  and  so  on;  but  th^ 
say,  the  Jew  Bendixen,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  spoken  aloud.  When 
people  would  be  very  civil,  they  speak 
of  the  JSehrewa,  or  your  people ;  and 
when  one  is  dining  with  them,  if,  for 
example,  ham  is  on  the  table,  one's 
neighbour  never  forgets,  in  offering  one 
a  slice,  to  inquire,  *  But  do  you  eat  it  ? 
may  I  venture  to  offer  you  some?' — 
Jew!  Jew!  One  might  suppose  that 
we  bore  that  name  branded  upon  our 
foreheads,  for  they  never  avoid  remind- 
ing us  of  it!" 

"It  is  aU  true  what  you  say,"  re- 
turned  Martin ;  "  but,  cither  I  am  used 
to  it,  or  I  am  less  sensitive  on  this 
subject  than  you  arc,  but  it  no  longer 
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annoys  me.  K  any  one  offers  me 
ham,  and  expresses  any  doubt  about 
my  ability  to  eat  it,  why,  then,  I  eat 
it  at  once." 

Jacob,  wearied  and  dispirited,  made 
no  reply,  and  a  silence  ensued. 

"  Hear,  Bendixen !  "  at  length  ex- 
claimed his  friend — and  a  certain  twitch- 
ing of  the  muscles  of  his  countenance 
showed  that  at  this  moment  he  was 
agitated  by  deep  feeling — '*  I  see  plainly 
enough  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  us  two.  I  am  poor;  and  the 
necessity  of  looking  forwards  towards 
my  future  and  of  providing  for  myself, 
has  overcome  that  sensitive  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  at  one  time  existed  in 
my  soul,  though  to  a  less  extent  than 
in  yours.  Besides  that,  I  am  of  an 
easy  temper,  and  regardj  many  things 
with  indifference ;  wliilst  you  are  more 
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choleric  and  visionary ;  and  beyond  this, 
you    are   wealthy,   and    anxiety  about 
the  means  of  life  does  not,  therefore, 
swallow  up  other  troubles.     You  must 
make  a  resolve,  an  energetic  resolve; 
you  cannot,  as   I   do,  belong  to  both 
classes;    you    must   choose  either   the 
one  or  the  other.      Be,  then,  a  Jew; 
unite    yourself    to    the    Jews;     study 
Judaic  theology,  and  become  a  Rabbi." 
"  It  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  Jacob, 
warmly.      "Are  not  the   greater  part 
of  the  Jewish   ceremonies   opposed  to 
my    convictions?      Shall   I   erect    the 
whole  of  my  futm'e  life  on  hypocrisy 
and  falsehood?     Besides  which,  I  can- 
not imite  myself  to  the  Jcavs.      The 
first    condition    of    a    happy    life-long 
union  is  accordance  in  moral  and  in- 
tellectual feeling  and  culture.     Just  as 
well  might  you  advise  me  to  live  in 
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a  little  coxintiy  town  amonj^  shoemakers 
and  tailors — ^however  kind  and  good- 
natured  they  might  be.  My  blood  is 
kindred  with  the  Jews;  by  nature  I 
lore  them;  but  my  mind  cannot  exist 
amongst  them.  It  is  a  Christian  mind, 
and  it  seeks  its  kind  with  instinctive 
Tiolence." 

"Then  become  a  Christian ! — ^be  bap- 
tized!" m'ged  Martin. 

*'  Martin,  you  cannot  mean  that  seri- 
ously," exclaimed  Jacob ;  "be  baptized ! 
deny  my  past  life,  my  childhood,  my 
^hole  present  life !     Be  baptized ! — like 
^  ooward,  flee  from  the  conflict, — for 
*'tis  I  feel,  and  I  never  have  felt  it  more 
foiroibly  than  at  the  present   moment, 
tha-t  it  is  a  conflict, — and  a  nobler  con- 
"i^t  than  as  regards  my  own  uisigni- 
ncant,  individual  self;  it  has  reference 
™  ^y  people, — ^to  my  poor,  subjected 
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people, — ^the  race  of  my  dead  mother. 
If  we,  who  in  moral  and  intellectual 
training  are  superior  to  our  people, 
abandon  them,  there  wiU  at  last  be 
nothing  but  mere  froth  left  behind ;  and 
thus  the  arrogance  of  the  Ghristiaiis 
win  be  strengthened,  and  their  perse- 
oution  of  us  justified.  No ;  I  will  com- 
bat against  the  Christians  until  th^ 
acknowledge  the  man  in  me,  spite  of  the 
Jew.  Even  though  I  should  fiedl  in  the 
struggle,  I  dedicate  myself  to  it.  Be- 
sides," resiuned  he,  after  a  pause,  and 
speaking  with  a  still  deeper  voice, — 
*' besides,  I  do  not  acknowledge  the 
Christian  religion.  Judaism  is  indeed 
coming  out  of  bondage  through  the 
influence  of  civilization;  the  minds 
among  her  who  arc  in  advance,  are 
already  freed  from  their  fetters.  A 
worm  gnaws  at  the  root  of  our  preseat 
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oouditioii,    and    we    are    rent    asunder 

because  we  are  in  a  transition  state. 

But  the   Christendom  of   the    present 

day  is  tottering  also ;  men's  minds  no 

longer  place  their  reliance  on  creeds ; 

anxiously,     ahnost    despairingly,     they 

seek    for    a    new    Christianity.       The 

worm  gnaws  the  whole  race;    despair 

rules   over  it!      When   they  sing  the 

songs  of  their  highest  rejoicing,  I  seem 

to  hear  a  secret,  consuming  pain  amid 

their  melody.     They  do  not  know  that 

as    their     exultation    ascends,    despair 

raises    alike  her   demoniacally   derisive 

voice.      When  I  on  such  occasions  sit 

^ong  them,   I   seem  to   see,   with  a 

^ret  horror,  that  Samson  has  shaken 

the  pillars  of  the  temple,  and  that  we 

shall  all  be  buried  together." 

ilartin  looked  at  liim  in  silence. 

He  continued:    "And  it  has  been  a 
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consolation  to  me  in    this    long    sub- 
jection, that  misery  broods  over  us  all." 

"Bendixen!  Bendixen!"  exclaimed 
his  friend,  "  there  is  something  frightful 
in  your  state  of  mind." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Jacob,  "  I  feel  at  this 
moment  truly  how  much  I  hate  them. 
Let  me  now  make  a  clean  breast.  I 
have  regarded  it  as  an  honour,  as  a 
condescension,  when  one  of  them  has 
crossed  over  the  street  to  me !  Is  there 
hatred  enough  in  the  world  to  outweigh 
tliis  humiliation?" 

"  And  I  have  heard  Christian  stu- 
dents reproach  you  for  being  proud, 
inflexible,  and  reserved  !  "  exclaimed 
Martin. 

"Because  I,  in  my  himiility,  was 
afraid  of  approaching  them,"  said  he; 
"because  I  have  waited  for  a  friendly 
advance  on  their  side  with  the  same 
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timid  longmg  that  a  slave  waits  for  a 
kind  glance  from  his  master." 

"But  cannot  you  also  see,"  argued 
Martin,  "that  on  your  side  too  there 
may  have  heen  fault,  when  people,  who 
may  have  wished  to  make  advances,  yet 
could  not  do  it." 

"I  was  the  subjected  party,"  said 
Jacob,  "  and  it  became  them  to  make 
the  advances  to  me." 

"  But  do  you  then  reallv  imarfnc  that 
every  Christian  always  keeps  in  his 
mind  the  subjection  of  the  Jew,  just  as 
you  in  your  most  sensitive  mind  never 
can  lose  the  remembrance  of  it  ?" 
Jacob  was  silent. 

**Now  do  not   be  unjust,"   resumed 

^f  artin.     "  I  propose  to  you  one  of  two 

^tematives.     You  may,  just  as  well  as 

^e,  have  intercourse  \vitli  Christians ; 

^>\ly  overcome  youi'  extreme  sensitive- 
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ness  of  mind.  Why  will  you  not  asso- 
ciate with  such  young  fellows  as  really 
like  you  ?  Wilhelm  Fangel,  for  instance, 
he  always  speaks  of  you  with  the  great- 
est kindness ;  he  is  disposed  to  be  a 
good  friend  to  you.  Why  vnH.  you  not 
meet  his  advances  ?  You  will  do  battle 
for  the  Jews,  vou  sav.  How  will  you 
do  it  ?     Are  there  any  other  weapons 

than  self-control  ?     Are  there  any  other 

» 

means  than  by  advancing  towards  the 
Christians  when  the  Christians  advance 
towards  you  ?  We  Jewish  students 
should  lead  the  battle,  that  is  true ;  we 
should  go  in  advance  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  in  our  owii  persons  teach 
them  what  is  good  among  the  Jews. 
Now  for  it  then.  Let  us  go.  Take 
your  hat,  and  wo  will  go  to  the 
Academy  of  Suriierv,  where  we  shall 
find  Fangel  and  several  others.     I  mH 
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be  youp  physician,  as  well  as  your 
apothecary  and  sick  nurse ;  I  will  not 
alone  prescribe  medicines,  but  I  will 
prepare  and  administer  them.  Come 
now!" 
Jacob  hesitated. 

"Bendixen,"  said  Martin,  "now  it  is 
my  turn  to  be  grave.  To-day  I  open  to 
you  the  door  to  mankind.  Perhaps  we 
two  may  never  again  be  in  the  same 
state  of  mind  that  we  are  to-day ;  I 
^y  perhaps  never  again  feel  the  same 
desire  to  stand  by  you  that  I  feel  at  this 
foment.  Avail  vourself  of  this  moment, 
01*  else  I  shall  close  the  door." 

Jacob  took  up  his  hat,  and  accom- 
panied him  from  the  house. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Of  all  the  students  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  the  students  of  medi- 
cine are  not  only  the  gayest,  but  those 
who  hold  the  most  liberal  opinions. 
They  see  in  the  human  being  only  the 
better  or  the  worse  man;  perhaps, 
indeed,  only  the  better  or  worse  himian 
body.  "WTien  a  Jew  must  be  treated 
for  typhus  according  to  the  same  me- 
thod as  a  Christian ;  when  a  Jewish 
limb  is  not  more  difficult  to  amputate 
than  that  of  a  Christian  ;  when,  finally, 
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the  musdes  and  nerves  are  placed  in 
the  same  order  in  the  Jew  as  in  the 
Christian^  they  do  not  see  any  reason  to 
make  any  difference  between  a  Christian 
and  a  Jew.  The  nature  of  their  studies 
brings  them  into  closer  mtimacy  with 
each  other  than  that  of  any  other  stu- 
dents ;  therefore,  and  at  the  same  time, 
because  they  become  familiar  in  seeing 
life  and  death,  suffering  and  convale- 
soence,  balanced  as  it  were,  there  is 
more  youthful  recklessness,  more  social 
hilarity  among  these  medical  students 
than  among  any  others. 

Jacob  was  soon  at  home  among  these 
young  men;  and  in  the  numerous 
meetings  at  the  various  hospitals,  where 
scientific  disputes  alternated  with  the 
most  lively  jests,  he  found  himself  a 
participator  in  that  student  life  which 
had  always  appeared  to  him  so  deUght- 

VOL.   II.  F 
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ful.  It  WB.S  the  sodality,  however, 
rather  than  the  merriment  which  was 
so  invigorating  to  him ;  it  was  the  feel- 
ing that  now,  at  length,  he  was  among  . 
companions,  which  produced  so  benefi- 
cial an  eflfect  upon  him. 

Thus  wore  away  the  fibrst  twelve- 
months  of  his  student  life.  He  passed 
his  second  examination,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  chose  the  study  of  medi- 
cine for  the  profession  of  his  life.  In 
proportion  as  his  mind  became  more 
cheerful,  he  lost  sometliing  of  his  ex- 
treme sensitiveness,  and  began  to  smile 
at  the  idea  that  a  curse  hung  over  him, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  hope  that  if  it  did 
brood  over  his  childhood  and  youth,  it 
had  now  disappeared  like  a  storm-cloud 
from  the  horizon. 
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Jacob  was  now  twenty ;  and  after 
having  heard  so  much  said  about  him, 
some  of  our  young-lady  readers,  at  all 
events,  will  wish  to  know  what  was  his 
outward  appearance.  He  looked  like  a 
Jew,  but  by  no  means  a  common  one. 
A  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  tender 
and  refined  feelings,  had  ennobled  the 
expression  of  what  might  by  many  hare 
been  considered  too  strongly  marked  a 
Jewish  physiognomy.  For  knowledge 
passes  through  the  soul  \^ith  a  puri- 
fying effect,  and  the  soul  labours  and 
labours  until  it  converts  the  outward 
bemg  into  something  like  a  suitable 
dwelling  for  itself,  until  the  counte- 
nance, so  to  say,  becomes  its  outward 
type. 

Jacob  is  now  twenty  ;  and  the  nan^a- 
tive  at  this  point  hastily  leaps  over  a 
few  years  of  his  life.     And  why  so  ? 

f2 
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Because  no  humaa  life  is  ia  reality  a 
succession  of  events  which  deserve  to  be 
chronicled.  One  must  now  and  then 
give  the  hero  time  to  breath  a  little. 

Still,  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
receive  an  occasional  letter  from  an 
absent  Mend,  which  gives  us  a  general 
idea  of  his  journey,  will  we  take  an 
occasional  episode  £rom  this  period  of 
his  life,  by  which  we  may  gain  a  general 
idea  of  the  years  which  we  pass  over. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


A  TRIP  INTO  THE  COUNTRY. 


*'  How  fresh  and  pleasant  the  air  is, 
after  the  rain  which  fell  last  night  1 " 
said  a  student  one  morning,  looking 
from  the  window  into  the  green  conrt  of 
the  college,  as  they  were  waiting  for  the 
clinical  professor. 

^  I  haye  half  a  mind  to  go  into  the 
Country  to-day,"  said  another,  glancing 
tcp  to  the  clear  blue  sky;  "has  any- 
body a  mind  to  go  with  me  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  let  us  all  have  a  trip  into  the 
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country  to-day  1**  eKdaimed  the  first 
speaker* 

"  I  cannot ;  I  must  read.*'  "  I  must 
go  to  my  grinder."  "  I  must  go  to  a 
party  to-night,"  said  deploring  voices 
on  all  sides. 

"By  heaven  1  we^ll  get  up  a  rehd- 
lion,"  said  Martin  ;  "  but,  after  all,  the 
hospital  wiU  be  reasonable.  You  must, 
you  say,  go  to  your  grinder ;  you  must 
read;  and  you  must — ^heaven  knows 
whatl  All  these  very  causes  which 
prevent  your  going  into  the  country, 
are  the  precise  reasons  why  you  should 
go!  T  am  pretty  sure  that  nobody 
troubles  themselves  about  coUege  or 
hospital,  but  that  all  will  go  into  the 
country." 

"  When  a  thing  is  once  proposed,  it 
ought  never  to  be  given  up  !"  exclaimed 
Fangel ;  "  for  the  honour  of  the  hos- 
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pital  a  caQriage-fiill  -of  us,  at  least, 
ought  to  go.  First  let  us  know  who 
are  the  volunteers ;  the  rest  must  draw 
lots.  They  who  are  volunteers, — stand 
forward !  '* 

All  came  forward. 

"I  like  that,'*  continued  Fangel; 
"  and  now  we  should  send  deputations 
to  the  Pever  and  General  Hospitals." 

"We  should  do  like  Saul,''  said 
Martin,  "  who  slew  an  ox,  and  sent  the 
bloody  fragments  round  the  country, 
with  the  command  to  march  out  against 
the  enemy,  and  with  the  information 
that  thus  should  it  he  done  to  every  one 
one  who  did  not  accompany  Saul  and 
Samuel." 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  Fangel,  "  Grondal, 
slay  Martin,  and  nm  with  the  emphatic 
fragments  through  all  Israel." 

Ah!"    replied   Martin,  "they  are 
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right,  who  say  that  in  oar  days  is  the 
worid  turned  upside  down.  However, 
I  bow  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  pre- 
sent my  neck  to  Grondal  and  Pangel  !** 

"A  good  answer  to  a  poor  witti- 
cism!" exclaimed  Fangel;  "the  trip 
to  the  country  begins  well.  Allans! 
Let  us  send  every  one  on  a  journey  into 
eternity  who  opposes  our  trip  into  the 
country ! " 

"  But  where  is  Bendixen  ?  "  asked 
somebody.  "  He  is  as  good  as  a  thermo- 
meter or  a  safety-valve.  When  the 
others  are  merry,  he  is  grave;  whra  we 
are  grave,  he  is  extravagant  and  wild. 
He,  on  such  occasions  may  be  compared 
to  the  cylinder  in  Watt's  steam-engine, 
which  lets  water  into  the  boiler  when 
there  is  too  little,  and  stops  it  when 
there  is  too  much." 

"Here  comes  the  thermometer,  the 
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safety-valye,  the  cylinder,  and  so  on !  '* 
exclaimed  Fangel,  pointing  towards  the 
door,  which  was  that  moment  opened 
by  Boidixen. 

"  Bendixen,  will  you  go  with  ns  into 
the  country  ?  " 

"Yes,  of  course.  Who  is  going 
there?*' 

«  All  of  us." 

"  That  is  charming !  When  are  you 
going?" 

"  At  four  o'clock  we  aU  meet  here, 
go  out,  and  take  a  carriage/' 

At  this  moment  the  professor  entered, 
and  the  lecture  hegan. 

"  Ha !  how  delightful  it  is  to  he  at 
liberty,  to  get  out  of  the  city,  where 
one  cannot  breathe  freely  for  walls  and 
houses !  I  inhale  the  fresh  air,  as  the 
parched  earth  drinks  in  the  shower,  and 
feel  as  if  I  could  never  have  enough. 
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If  one  could  only  for  a  moment  ascend 
up  into  the  air  and  lose  oneself  in  a 
whirlwind,  or  better  still,  in  a  mass  of 
glorious  doud ;  if  one  could  descend  on 
Ught  wings  down  to  the  sea  and  then 
rise  up  again  towards  the  sun !  It  is  a 
melancholy  lot,  this  of  mankind ;  even 
in  death  they  are  not  released;  but, 
are  screwed  up  in  a  close  fitting  box, 
and  laid  in  the  earth.  It  would  be 
better  if  the  body  were  burned,  and  the 
ashes,  like  the  blessed  Pugatschews, 
scattered  to  all  the  winds.'' 

This  long  outbreak  proceeded  from 
Bendixen,  as  the  carriage  rolled  along 
the  shore ;  and  the  Sound,  with  its 
scattered  white  sails,  lay  outstretched 
before  the  eye. 

Grondal,  who  sat  beside  him,  thus 
replied  to  this  outpouring  of  his 
feelings, — 
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<<  I  think,  too,  that  it  would  be  better 
if  the  body  were  burned ;  then  people 
would  not  be  so  nervous  about  their 
dead  being  intact  under  ground;  one 
should  then  sometimes  get  a  regular 
subject/' 

"  Oh,  you  never  think  about  anything 
but  mbjectsT*  exclaimed  Bendixen.  ^^  I 
think  if  ever  you  should  meet  with  a 
lady  suffering  from  an  interesting  in- 
curable  disease,  you  would  marry  her 
merely  to  obtain  the  corpse/' 

"  That  may  be,"  replied  Grondal. 

Konig,  who  sat  behind  them,  joined 
m  the  conversation : 

"It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,"  said 
he,  "  and  can  be  logically  proved  that 
Grondal  will  never  go  to  heaven," 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Jacob. 

"  Why,  if  the  Creator  himself  would  be 
most  truly  merciful  to  Grondal,  he  would 
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not  place  lain  in  heaven,  because  heaven 
would  not  be  heaven  to  him^  inasmndi 
as  no  bodies  are  to  be  found  th^e. 
Grondal's  kingdom  of  heaven  would  be 
the  lower  r^ons,  where  he  could  study 
every  imaginable  contortion  of  the  nnis- 
des  in  the  differ^it  kinds  of  fire  to 
which  sinners  were  subjected." 

"  That  is  an  extremely  illogical  proof," 
said  Grondal ;  *^  for  if  patients  take  their 
bodies  with  them  into  the  lower  regions, 
why  may  they  not  do  the  same  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven?" 

"  Listen  to  him  1 "  exclaimed  Kdnig ; 
"  he  has  abandoned  the  expression  men^ 
and  uses  instead,  patients  /" 

"Well,"  said  Grondal,  "does  any- 
body arrive  in  the  other  world  in  any 
character  but  that  of  a  patient  ?  Does 
not  every  one  suffer  at  last  from  the 
most  incurable,  the  most  acute  of  dis- 
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eases — that  of  death  ?  As  for  the  rest, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  where 
tiie  hreath  which  I  have  hreathed  forth 
goes  to  when  I  am  dead." 

"  So,  then,  you  do  not  at  all  helieve 
in  a  soul,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul!"  exclaimed  Konig. 

"Bah  I"  replied  Grondal,  and  puffed 
far  out  the  smoke  of  his  cigar,  while  his 
countenance   assumed  a  more    earnest 
thoughtful    expression,    "your   immor- 
tality is  too  massive  for  me.     Whatever 
I  do  in  thought  or  action,  in  conflict 
with  the  world  or  with  my  ownself,  is 
my  immortal  part.     When  the  ink  is 
exhausted  in  the  pen,  it  can  write  no 
longer;  but  that  which  it  has  written, 
and  that  which  remains  to  all  time,  is 
neither  the  ink  nor  the  i)en;  it  is  the 
spirit  which  was    in    that  which  was 
written-" 
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Several  of  the  young  men  joined  in 
the  dispute,  and  every  one,  as  is  alvrays 
the  case  on  such  occasions,  tried  to  bring 
the  rest  to  his  opinion  of  immortalify 
and  life  beyond  the  grave. 

At  last  Bendixen,  gazing  thoughtfully 
to  the  distance  where  the  sea  and  the 
horizon  met,  observed,  "  It  is  wonderful 
how  every  one's  ideas  of  immortaHty 
and  the  future  life  are  formed  according 
to  their  own  wishes,  and  how  all  en* 
deavour  to  make  the  rest  lay  down  the 
same  rules  to  God, — as  if  our  future  life 
was  to  be  constituted  according  to  a 
majority  of  votes  !  Immortality  !  what 
is  it  but  the  whole  poetry  of  human  life ; 
the  spring  from  which  every  poetical 
emotion  proceeds.  When  poetry  dies 
in  me,  my  soul  wiU  die,  even  though 
my  body  should  remain  alive.  There  is 
no  immortality,   except   for    him  who 
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believes  in  it,  and  he  who  believes  in  it 
does  not  need  it,  his  life  has  been  beau- 
tiful enough ;  he  has  had  the  reward  of 
his  belief.  I  believe  in  eternal  poetry 
and  in  eternal  life!" 

"You  are  no  Jew,  BendixenT*  said 
Grondal. 

"  That  may  very  well  be,"  replied 
he ;  "  but  neither  am  I  a  Christian." 

"Bendixen!  have  you  lately  seen 
that  little  Clara  who  came  out  last 
week  ?"  asked  some  one  from  the  hind 
seat. 

"No,  I  have  not,"  replied  he,  in  a 
tone  of  vexation. 

"But  she  always  cast  kind  looks  at 
you.     Tou  know  where  she  lives,  only     . 
you  won't  tell." 

"  Oh,  I  think  nothing  of  kind  looks,' 
said  Bendixen ;    "  eyes    often    pjomise 
more  than  thev  mean." 


»f 
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^'What  nonsense  is  that!  Do  you 
want  to  make  yourself  out  for  a  pattern 
of  virtue?'* 

^'  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  pattern  of 
virtue,"  returned  he,  "but  I  appeal  to 
yourself;  such  glances  may  fill  the  soul 
with  the  hope  of  unknown,  indescribable 
happiness;  but  is  the  promised  hope 
ever  fulfilled  ?    Have  you  found  it  so  ?" 

"  One  goes  farther  and  still  continues 
to  seek ;  life  is  an  unceasing  conflict 
and    endeavour,'*    replied    some     one, 

gaily. 

"  I  do  not  enjoy  the  heart-ache  which 
the  coquettish  glance  of  beautiful  eyes 
too  often  causes.  I  would  much  rather 
be  free  from  the  fickle  delusion,  firom 
the  ever-unsatisfied  longing." 

"  Heart-ache !  Bendixen  is  senti- 
mental!" exclaimed  they,  and  laughed 

Jacob  was  silent,  and  the  conversation 
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took  another  turiL.  Shortly  after  the 
carriage  drove  into  Klampenborg. 

The  house  was  full  of  noisy  guests, 
who  d^naaded  attention ;  shouted  and 
lauded ;  called  for  every  possible  thing, 
and  when  it  came  £6rgot  that  they  had 
called  for  it«  After  considerable  thought 
and  consultation,  our  party  of  students 
at  length  decided  upon  what  each  would 
have,  and  ordered  it,  and  then;  while  it 
was  jweparing,  divided  themselves  into 
parties  and  wand^^d  out. 

Konig  and  Jacob  came  by  chance 
together  to  the  eating-room  window, 
where  Jacob  noticed  a  quantity  of  for- 
get-me-not, standing  in  a  jug. 

"  May  I  take  one  of  these  flowers  ?" 
asked  he,  from  the  young  sCTvant-maid, 
who  stood  within  the  room. 

"  Yes,  be  so  good,"  replied  the  hand- 

VOI-.    II.  G 
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some   young  woman,    in   the    kindest 
manner. 

"What  is  it  ?"  asked  K6nig,  and 
came  nearer.  "  Oh,  forget-me-not! 
Young  lady,  will  you  give  me  one  to 
keep  in  remembrance  of  you?" 

"  Yes,  gladly,"  said  she,  smiling,  and 
gave  him  two  stems  of  the  flower. 

With  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  Jacob 
had  made  an  observation  which  awoke 
a  feeling  of  humiliation,  pain,  and  mor- 
tification, in  his  heart. 

"  When  I  asked  for  these  flowers," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  it  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  flowers,  the  pretty  girl  gave 
their  value,  and  I  asked  them  for  her 
sake,  and  yet  I  said,  'May  I  take 
them?*  Whilst  he,  the  lucky  fellow, 
bom  of  Christian  folk,  and  penetrated, 
without  knowing  it,  by  the  spirit  of 
romance,  immediately  finds   the  right 
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word,  and  says,  *Will  you  give  me 
themP'  Ah,  these  Christians  are  for- 
tunate fellows ! " 

They  both  walked  away.  Konig 
placed  the  flowers  in  his  button-hole, 
and  in  half  an  hour's  time  forgot  all 
about  them.  Jacob  laid  them  in  his 
memorandum-book.  They  all  wandered 
about,  amusing  themselves  with  any 
idle  fancy  that  presented  itself;  but 
still  there  was  an  uneasy  dissatisfaction 
in  Jacob's  soul ;  he  was  almost  ready  to 
look  upon  the  others  as  if  made  of  a 
better  material  than  himself. 

At  length  their  refreshments  were 
ready. 

A  large  table  was  spread  for  them  in 

the   garden,  in  a  lonely   spot,  whence 

was  a  view  over  the  blue  sea  and  the 

wood.     The  sun  had  sunk  low  in  the 

heavens,  and   a  cool   refreshing  breeze 

g2 
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softly  fanned  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
branches,  while  in  the  distance  ^dded 
the  little  fishing-boats  with  their  red 
sails.  The  table  was  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  the  varions  dishes  smoked, 
the  wine  sparkled  in  the  glasses,  and 
every  countenance  beamed  with  youthful 
lifers  enjoyment.  Jacob  glanced  over 
the  whole  scene;  the  feeling  of  the 
beauty  and  delightfulness  of  the  mo- 
ment filled  his  heart  to  overflowing; 
the  affluent  wholesome  life  of  youth 
glowed  in  his  veins,  whilst  that  silaat 
nameless  yearning  clung  yet  closer  to 
his  soul.  He  seized  his  glass,  and 
exclaimed, 

"  The  first  glass  I  offer  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world ;  to  pain  and  sorrow, 
and  to  death,  which  brinsj^s  us  so  manv 
tears.  Tlieir  shadowj^  forms  lurk  aroimd 
us  mortals  when  the  l)right   spirits  of 
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day  are  with  ns,  well  knowing  that  there 
ccxnes  a  night  and  a  darkness  when  it  is 
their  turn  to  work.  But  I  defy  you,  ye 
gloomy  powers,  for  the  light  in  my  soul 
shall  not  be  quenched !  Still,  if  I  can 
win  yoor  friendship  by  a  glass  of  wine, 

« 

I  will  do  it, — ^there,  drink  it  up  1" 

And  with  these  words  he  emptied  his 
glass  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  whole 
company  followed  his  example,  with 
shouts  of  exultation. 

Fangel  now  tilled  his  glass,  and 
said, 

"I  am  no  Bendixen;  I  cannot  begin 
my  speech  upon  stilts,  and  end  it  in  my 
stockings ;  therefore  I  content  myself 
by  saying  that  I  offer  my  second  glass 
to — mvselt*!  Whilst  the  o^ods  of  the 
lower  world  seize  upon  their  share  of 
the  earth,  I  drink  my  glass  like  a  man, 
and  drink  it  to  the  last  drop — Skaal ! " 
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"  I  drink  with  you !  I  drmk  with 
you!"  exclaimed  all;  and  the  glasses 
were  drained  to  the  dregs. 

"  Something  was  said,  just  now," 
remarked  Grondal  to  his  neighbour, 
"  about  heart-ache  caused  by  the  eyes 
of  a  woman.  Now  that  has  come  under 
my  praxis.  When  I  was  quite  a  young- 
ster, there  were  a  pair  of  eyes  which, 
whenever  they  glanced  upon  me,  set  my 
heart  into  the  strangest  agitation  of 
unhappy  woe,  just  according  to  Ben- 
dixen's  diagnosis.  I  did  not  understand 
anything  about  it  until  a  year  after- 
wards, when  she  dro\\Tied  herself.  It 
is  exactly  eight  years  this  evening  since. 
The  eyes  were  beautiful,  and  I  empty  a 
glass  to  each  of  them." 

He  emptied  two  glasses  in  haste. 

**Ah,  Grondal,"  whispered  Kdnigi 
"that's  the  reason  why  you    run   out 
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to  see  any  drowned  woman  that  is  men- 
tioned in  the  newspaper.  I  used  to 
fancy  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  body, 
but  I  now  understand  it." 
After  a  pause,  Jacob  said, — 
'*  Sometimes  one  hears  something  said 
for  the  first  time,  and  yet  there  comes  a 
consciousness  over  one  as  if  one  had 
heard  the  same  thing  before  in  some 
extraordinary  dim  antiquity.  I  remem- 
ber perfectly  that  an  occurrence,  such  as 
Grondal  has  just  related,  stands  in 
imcertain  outline  before  my  mind'i&  eye, 
as  if  my  soul  had  had  a  presentiment 
that  some  time  or  other  it  would  hear  of 
it.  It  was  one  evening  in  the  Oster- 
gade  (East-street),  I  was  walking  along 
wrapped  in  my  own  thoughts,  when  a 
young  lady  passed  me.  I  saw  through 
her  veil  that  very  glance  which  has  just 
been  mentioned.     I  trembled  inwardly ; 
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it  was  as  if  the  beams  of  those  ^et 
having  warmed  me,  I  had  saddenly 
again  come  into  the  cold.  An  officer 
quickly  followed  the  lady, — spoke  to 
her ;  and  when  they  reached  the  King's 
New-market,  she  took  his  arm.  I 
turned  round  with  an  inezpressiUy 
bitter  feeling  in  my  heart.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  the  officer  would  seduce  to 
ruin  an  innocent  girl  whom  I  loved.  I 
laughed  at  myself  for  my  own  folly; 
but  I  could  not  get  rid  of  this  feeling. 
I  have  hated  all  officers  since  that 
evening!" 

"-4W  officers?  that  is  severe  1"  said 
one  of  tlie  company.  "Who  knows 
that  all  were  equally  guilty  with  this 
one?" 

"  Yes,  all  officers,"  continued  Jacob, 
with  warmth,  — "  that  is  to  say,  aO 
young  officers.    They  are  a  set  of  men 
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who  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
in  the  pursoit  of  women, — they  are 
sensnal, — nothing  else  ;  and,  at  length, 
they  cannot  regard  women  with  a  pure 
sentiment.  They  are  altogether  nnlike 
the  old  knights,  whose  place  they  have 
taken!" 

Martin  hent  towards  Jacob,  and 
whispered  to  him, — 

"  And  who  form  a  corps  into  which 
no  Jew  is  admissible ; — is  it  not  so  ?" 

Jacob  crimsoned,  and  was  silent. 

"  Let  us  have  a  song  I"  cried  one. 

"Let  the  song  go  round;"  cried 
another. 

One  after  another  struck  up  a  well- 
known  song,  and  the  rest  all  joined  in 
ehorus. 

This  was  in  the  good  old  times, — in 
the  childhood  of  clubs,  aesthetic  and 
political.      In  those    davs   there  were 
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neither  liberals  nor  illiberals,  constitU' 
tionalists  nor  radicals.  The  people  had  ' 
not  then  eaten  of  the  journalist-tree  of 
knowledge,  nor  discovered  that  they 
were  unclothed.  It  was  in  the  good  old 
time,  when  the  genial  dithyrambics  of 
Rahbek  and  Colleger  lived  in  the  heart 
of  the  people,  and  were  sung  by  their 
lips.  Then  there  was  no  need  of  sing* 
ing  societies ;  song  came  mth  the  wine, 
just  as  casUy  and  naturally  as  political 
talk  comes  now.  Now  a  different  class 
of  song,  inten-upted  with  joke  and 
laughter,  sounds  across  the  sUent  sea. 

"  It  is  now  Jacob's  turn,"  said  they. 

He  considered  with  himself  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then,  quickly  raising  hia 
head,  he  struck  up  one  of  Wilhelm 
Mixller's  German  Greek  songs.  These 
songs  are  forgotten  by  the  present  gene- 
ration, just  as  they  have  forgotten  the 
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wild  struggles  for  freedom  which  called 
them  forth.  Perhaps  a  few  of  those 
now  living  may  remember  the  deep  pain 
and  the  glowing  inspiration  of  Hellenic 
antiquity,  and  Hellenic  freedom,  which 
breathes  in  many  of  these  songs. 
Jacob  sang  one  of  them  with  his  beau- 
tiful voice, — and,  as  he  ceased,  the 
whole  company  sat  silent  and  grave. 

"See,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "the 
sun  is  now  setting,  and  those  same 
crimson  beams  which  add  beauty  to  our 
gaiety,  may,  perhaps,  be  shining  upon 
Greek  corpses,  or  do^vn  into  the  prisons 
of  the  Grerman  students  who  sought  to 
be  free  ; — ^let  us  remember  them  before 
we  forget  ourselves  in  drink." 

"That  was  against  the  rule,"  cried 
one, — "you  should  have  simg  a  song 
in  the  chorus  of  which  we  could  all 
have  joined." 
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^^That  wa»  no  fault  of  nnne/'  re- 
plied Jacob, — "why  did  you  not  join? 
Strange  enough  is  it/'  continned  he, 
"  that  I,  the  son  of  an  enslaved  people, 
must  remind  you  of  fireedom  !  Although, 
looking  at  it  corcectly,  it  is  as  it 
should  he, — for  the  Jews  stand  in 
much  closer  connection  with  freedom 
than  you  do!*' 

*'  Capital !  capital !"  exclaimed  his 
hearers ;  "  now  for  a  good  proof  of  that, 
Bendixen." 

"Well,  you  see,  the  Jews  are  the 
pipe-head  of  freedom.  When  the  others 
inhale  the  animating  fumes  the  essence 
sinks  down  to  thein.  When  the  people 
of  Germany  and  Denmark  will  have 
liberty,  the  burden  presses  more  heavily 
on  the  Jews.  As  soon  as  there  is  free- 
dom ia  the  air,  the  Jews  feel  it, — just 
as  the  gouty  patient  feels  every  change 
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in  the  atmosj^ere.  I  therefore,  ew- 
officio^  must  taik  to  you  of  freedom. 
Hie  little  circumstance  of  my  loving 
freedom,  instead  of  fearing  it,  makes  no 
difference  in  ttie  matter." 

"  I  drink  to  the  proof,"  said  Grondal^ 
filling  his  glass;  "and  for  the  Greeks 
and  Missalonghi  I  am  ready  to  drink 
with  you  altogether, — ^in  proof  whereof 
I  throw  down  my  glove,  figuratively  of 
course." 

"  Yes, — ^hurrah  for  Hellas,  and  for 
Hellenic  liberty !  "  exclaimed  Fangel. 
"Properly,  I  only  know  the  country 
by  the  caning  I  got  for  Homer  when  at 
school,  and  that  perhaps  is  precisely  the 
reason  why  I  cherish  an  otherwise  in- 
explicable tenderness  for  that  country. 
Now  then,  hurrah  for  Father  Homer ! 
xdww  oh^nsJ  Is  he  not  right  J  Does 
not  the   sea  at  this  moment  look  like 
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splendid  Bordeaux  wine?    Who  would 
not  swim  in  this  glorious  St.  Julien  ?  " 

"  I  protest  against  the  use  of  wine 
for  any  out\vard  purposes,"  said  Grfin- 
dal;  "but  as  we  are  drinking  to  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  let  us  also  empty 
a  glass  to  the  freedom  of  Denmark! 
which,  in  truth,  lies  nearer  to  us." 

**  Oh,  yes ! "  said  Jacob, — whose  blood 
was  now  excited,  and  who  was  no 
longer  under  his  own  control ;  "  I 
empty  my  glass  to  this  toast.  In 
truth,  I  think  most  of  Denmark." 

"  The  deuce  you  do ! "  exclaimed 
Grondal ;  "  one  might  think  that  it 
was  your  fatherland  as  well  as  ours. 
Were  you  not  bom  and  bred  in  Punen  ? 
Can  you  deny  that  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Jacob ;  "  but  then 
Denmark  cannot  be  my  fatherland  to 
so  full  an  extent  as  it  is  yours;  because 
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1  am  not  treated  as  a  son  to  so  full 
an  extent  as  you  are.  Do  you  actually 
l>elieve  that  any  Jew  who  arrives  at 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  worth  as 
a  human  heing,  does  not  keenly  feel 
the  difference  with  wliich  the  state 
treats  him  and  his  Christian  fellow- 
citizens  ?  People  reproach  the  Jew 
1)ecause  he  has  not  a  fatherland;  why 
do  they  not  give  him  one  ?  " 

"  But  the  difference  of  treatment  is 
a  mere  nothing,"  remarked  one  of  the 
company.  "  There  are  only  a  few  things 
in  which  the  Jewish  disabilities  present 
themselves." 

"  True  freedom  acknowledges  no  dis- 
abilities where  the  man  has  moral  and 
intellectual  worth !  "  exclaimed  Jacob, 
"the  very  smallest  disability  converts 
freedom  into  oppression." 


"I  know  next  to  nothing  in  which 
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a  Jew  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  Chris- 
tian,''  exclaimed  Konig.  ^'Did  you, 
Jacob,  come  off  any  the  worse  in  your 
examinations,  because  you  were  a  Jew  ?" 
"  Next  to  nothing,  do  you  say ! " 
replied  Jacob.  *'  I  will  not  speak  of 
opinion, — although  it,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  important  of  all^  and  operates 
more  than  aU  the  laws  and  canons  put 
together.  But  tell  me,  can  a  Jew  hold 
any  office  under  government  ? — Can  he 
become  even  a  watclunan? — Can  he 
be  an  officer  in  the  army?  And  even 
when  he  serves  in  the  bui^her-guard, 
and  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  be  captain, 
what  must  he  do  ?  He  must  resign ! 
I  said  that  I  would  say  nothing  about 
opinion,  but  still  I  will  mention  a 
characteristic  fact  or  two.  There  are 
many  guilds,  the  Ironmongers'  guild 
for  instance,  which  exclude   the   Jews, 
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and  prevent  any  Jew-boy  from  being 
taken  as  apprentice.  A  Jew  cannot 
bear  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  rifle- 
brigade;  and  when  a  dramatic  author 
does  not  know  what  else  to  write  about, 
he  brings  a  Jew  into  his  piece  and 
gets  a  down  to  play  the  part.  The 
national  character  is  never  hit,  nor  is 
the  dialect  even  correct ;  but  the  rabble 
kughs,  and  the  rabble— it  is  such  an 
ass,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  !" 

"You  are  too  severe,  Bendixen," 
cried  Fangel ;  "  I  have  amused  myself 
gloriously  at  the  theatre  over  a  Jew; 
but,  God  knows,  I  do  not  despise  the 
Jews." 

"That  also  is  severe  enough,"  re- 
marked Jacob  coldly;  "tliat  any  one 
should  have  to  say,  *  I  do  not  despi*^ 
the  Jews.' " 

"  What  would  you  have,  Bendixen  ?  " 

VOL.  n.  H 
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shouted  Fangel.  **  Would  you  haye 
me  cry  hurrah  for  the  Jews  ? — Hurrah 
for  the  Jews !  " 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Jews !  '*  shouted  the 
whole  company. 

"  I  would/'  said  Jacoh,  without  pay- 
ing  any  attention  to  the  toast ;  *'  I 
would  have  you  to  tell  me  why  I, 
who  sit  here  among  you,  am  not  as 
good,  am  not  as  fully  entitled  to  every 
liberty,  to  every  advantage,  to  every 
office,  as  any  of  you.  I  would,"  added 
he,  in  a  tone  in  which  bitterness  and 
some  degree  of  temper  were  blended,  "  I 
would  have  you  to  tell  me  why  I  might 
not,  just  as  well  as  any  of  you,  be  even 
a  watchman  ?  " 

"  You  shall  be  a  watchman !  Ben- 
dixen  shall  be  a  watcliman  I  *'  exclaimed 
they  all  in  full  clamour ;  "  Hurrah  for 
Bendixen,  the  watchman !  ^* 
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Jacob  was  tired  of  his  own  earnest- 
ness, and  he  felt  a  certain  degree  of 
shame  in  having  given  way  to  his  feel- 
ings so  much.     He  was  silent. 

Grondal,  in  the  meantime,  had  gone 
into  the  kitchen  to  brew  a  boAvl  of 
punch,  "according  to  his  own  recipe," 
and  now,  accompanied  by  the  sen- ant, 
returned,  bearing  the  steaming  bowl  in 
triumph.  Triumphantly  was  he  re- 
ceived  by  his  companions,  who  soon, 
Jacob  as  well  as  the  rest,  forgot  tlie 
important  questions  of  liberty  and  Jew- 
ish rights  over  the  glowing  liquor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THK   INVITATION  TO  THE   BALL. 


One  A\dnter  afternoon  Jacob  sat  with 
his  friend  Konig.  They  were  studying 
botany  together,  and  Konig  had  col- 
lected Avith  much  care  an  excellent 
herbarium,  which  he  thankfully  saw 
increased  and  enjoyed  by  his  college 
associates.  The  tAvo  were  in  the  middle 
of  an  animated  dispute  about  a  rare 
plant  of  which  Konig  had  not  a  spe- 
cimen, when  a  messenger  came  in  from 
a  woman  in  the  neighboufhood  to  beg 
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that  the  doctor  would  immediately  go 
over  to  her  house,  as  her  husband  had 
£allen  down  in  the  street  and  broken 
his  1^. 

"  The  blessed  streets  of  Copenhagen !" 
said  Konig,  when  the  messenger  was 
gone ;  and  throwing  off  his  house-coat, 
he  had  put  on  another,  which  rendered 
his  appearance  more  suitable  for  out 
of  doors.  "  These  blessed  streets,  they 
furnish,  in  the  winter  season,  a  yoimg 
medical  student  with  a  tolerable  prac- 
tice I  Do  you  stop  here,  Bendixen,  till 
I  come  back;  the  whole  thing  won't 
take  me  long." 

Konig  lived  with  his  family ;  and  the 
door  which  opened  between  his  room 
and  the  family  sitting-room  now  stood 
ajar,  and  hence  it  was  that  Jacob  very 
soon  after  his  friend  was  gone,  became 
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the  involuntary  auditor  of  the  follo\¥ing 
dialogue : 

Mother.  "Don't  spend  all  thy  time 
in  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
sledges.  Thou  wilt  never  get  thy  dress 
ready.  Thou  wilt  drive  it  all  to  the 
last  minute,  and  then  thou  wilt  have 
to  sew  at  night,  and  that,  I  promise 
thee,  I  will  not  aUow/' 

Loidse.  "  I  can't  help  it,  dear  mother. 
When  I  hear  the  sledge-bells  ringing, 
I  have  no  power  over  my  eyes.  Dost 
thou  know  what  I  think  ?  I  sit  and 
fancy  to  myself,  *Now,  suppose  that 
was  somebody  come  in  a  handsome 
sledge  to  fetch  me ! '  I  know,  very 
well,  that  there  is  nobody  coming,  but 
yet  I  can't  help  looking  out  to  see  if 
by  any  chance  the  adventure  should 
really  happen." 
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Mother.  ^'What  a  simpleton  thou 
art  I  Thou  hadst  a  deal  better  be 
thinkLog  that  without  a  dress  thou 
canst  not  be  at  the  ball." 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  ball  I  "  exdaiined 
Louise, — ^and  springing  up,  she  danced 
round  the  room. 

Mother.  "  Now,  do  be  sensible, 
Louise !  How  siUy  it  is  for  a  gurl  of 
thy  age  to  behave  in  this  way." 

Senriette  (the  elder  sister).  "But 
what  gentlemen  are,  after  all,  to  be 
invited  ?  Only  think,  there  are  already 
eighteen  ladies  invited ;  and  when  there 
are  too  many  ladies,  the  gentlemen  are 
so  full  of  themselves." 

Louise.  "  We  two,  at  all  events,  shall 
have  partners  enough,  because  we  are 
the  daughters  of  the  house." 

Mother.  "  That  is  not  very  hospitable 
towards    our    guests,   my  child.     But 
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there  will  be  gentlemen  enoogh.  There 
are  your  two  brothers,  and  the  two  liea- 
tenants,  and  Grdndal  and  Bendixen, 
and—" 

Lomse  (interrupting  her).  "  But,  will 
you  ask  the  Jew  ?  *' 

Mother.  '^I  think  so,  especially  as 
you  complain  of  the  want  of  gentle- 
men ;  but  you  can  leave  him  out,  if  you 
like." 

Jacob  heard  no  more.  The  young 
girl's  remark  had  gone  like  a  dagger 
through  him.  He  had  felt  a  sort  of 
attachment  to  her ;  her  cheerful,  genial 
demeanour  had  interested  him,  she  had 
often  conversed  with  him  in  the  mpst 
friendly,  nay,  even  cordial  manner,  and 
now  she  had  spoken  so  disparagingly 
of  him  when  he  was  mentioned  with 
others — and  that  because  he  was  a  Jew. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  receive  calmly 
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a  blow  from  fhis  quarter.  He  rose 
involnntarilyy  and  left  the  room. 

After  a  wMe  K5nig  returned;  and 
as  he  supposed  that  Bendixen  had  gone 
into  the  other  room  to  sit  with  his 
£muly,  he,  too,  went  in  to  inquire 
after  him. 

""Where  is  Bendixen?"  asked  he, 
when  he  perceived  that  he  was  not  in 
the  room. 

"  Bendixen  ?  He  has  not  been 
here ! " 

"  Has  he  not  been  here  ? "  said 
K5nig,  half  incredulously;  "I  desired 
him  to  wait  for  me  when  I  went 
out." 

"  Oh,  Heavens !  then  he  must  have 
heard  what  I  said  I  "  exclaimed  Louise ; 
**I  remember,  now,  thinking  that  I 
heard  the  door  shut,  and  then  I  fancied 
I  was  mistaken." 


liV;  .)A(()li    ..,- 


"What  hast  thou  saiJ,  iIkti  r  "  n^k/d 
the  brother;  "and  how  could  jou  be 
so  thoughtless  as  to  talk  of  people 
when  the  door  of  my  room  stood  ajar, 
and  you  did  not  know  who  might  be 
there?" 

« 

"  Wc  heard  thee  go  out ;  and  never 
imagined  that  any  one  was  left  in  the 


room." 


"But,  what  have  you  been  saying 
that  you  are  so  afraid  of  his  having 
heard?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Louise,  "  mother  was 
talking  about  who  was  to  be  invited  to 
the  ball,  and  I  said,  *  But  will  you  ask 
the  Jew  ? '  And  then  mother  answered  ; 
*  You  can  leave  him  out,  if  you  like. 

"'Nay,  that  would  be  quite  enough  lor 
Bendixen  1  But  what  in  the  world  coul/ 
induce  a  girl,  who  makes  a  pretence  1 
refinement  and  good  breeding,  to  &xtf 
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herself  to  that  degree,  eTeea  in  thought !  ** 
'exdaimfid  Konig,  very  much  annoyed. 
^'  Sendixen  is  my  friend,  and  that  ought 
to  have  been  sufficient  for  my  sister 
not  to  have  disparaged  him.  But  thou 
must  make  an  apology  to  him,  or  if 
thou  wilt  not,  then  I  will  do  it  in  thy 
presence." 

"  Ludvig  !  "  said  Louise,  turning  to- 
wards him,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
maidenly  dignity ;  "  thou  wilt  well 
consider  it,  before  thou  humiliatest  thy 
sister.  For  the  rest,  it  may,  perhaps, 
aerve  as  a  little  excuse  for  me,  when  I 
tell  thee  the  true  cause  of  my  remark. 
It  was  a  sort  of  coquettery,  or  what 
you  will.  Henriette  is  always  teazing 
me  about  him,  and  I  now  pretended  a 
g,»ater  indiffereDce  about  him  than  I 
really  feel,  and  I  did  not  know  any 
better  way  of    showing   it  than  this. 
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I  hope  that  this  confession  is  punish- 
ment enough  for  my  involuntary  &ult, 
and  that  thou  thyself  wilt  put  this 
matter  straight  without  humiliating 
me. 

"Yes,  it  is  all  very  well  for  thee 
to  get  out  of  the  mess  by  throwing 
everything  upon  me  1 "  retorted  K5nig. 
"  But  this  I  do  require,  as  a  mere 
act  of  justice,  that  he  is  invited  to 
the  baU." 

With  these  words  he  went  out  to 
seek  for  his  friend. 

In  the  meantime,  the  irritated  feel- 
ings of  Jacob  had  had  time  to  cool. 
He  now  reasoned  with  himself  some- 
what in  this  way:  "What  right  had 
I  to  hear  these  words  ?  They  were  not 
intended  for  me;  if  they  had  known 
that  I  was  near  they  would  never  have 
said  them.      But,  why  does   this  girl 
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think  only  of  me  as  the  Jew  Bendixen  P 
Bah  I  if  all  comes  to  all,  am  I  not  the 
Jew  Bendixen  ?  Good  Heavens  !  I  wish 
that  foolish  girl  had  only  shut  the  door 
before  she  began  to  talk  1 " 

Whilst  these  thoughts  were  uneasily 
passing  through  his  mind,  a  knock  was 
heard  at  his  door,  and  Kdnig  entered. 
The  one  was  almost  too  much  em- 
barrassed to  observe  the  other's  em- 
barrassment in  this  meeting.  Each 
gave  the  other  his  hand  mechanically ; 
Jacob  assimied  the  external  self-posses- 
sion which  he  felt  was  necessary,  and 
said,  in  a  perfectly  natural  voice, — 

"  Pardon  me,  that  I  ran  away  before 
your  return ;  but  I  recollected  a  letter 
which  wanted  posting." 

Poor  Konig  was  very  near  jumping 
for  joy;  he  believed  that  the  words 
were  unheard;    and    involuntarily   he 
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excladmed,  "  Thank  (Jod  1  "^  aaid  thcai 
suddenly  stopped,  fearing  that  this 
exclamation  might  betray  him  in  some 
way. 

But  there  was  no  need  for  apprehen- 
sion :  Jacob  seemed  to  find  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  exclamation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  said,  "Thank  God!"  to 
himself. 

The  two  friends  sat  down  with 
minds  greatly  relieved,  and  with  very 
cordial .  feelings  towards  each  other. 
Never  before  had  Jacob  with  more 
politeness  and  genuine  good- will  filled  a 
pipe  for  Konig,  and  never  had  Konig  so 
busied  himself  to  save  his  friend  the 
trouble.  The  conversation  passed  with 
great  animation  from  one  subject  to 
another,  perhaps  because  the  one  was 
afraid  of  the  other  having  time  to  reflect 
on  what  had  fallen  from  them  in  the 
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fibrst  instance,  and  for  tlie  same  cause 
they  parted  only  when  it  was  quite  late. 

Nevertheless,  before  parting  Konig, 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
presented  the  invitation  to  the  ball ;  and 
Jacob  on  his  side,  as  if  that  also  were  a 
matter  of  course,  accepted  it  with  many 
thanks. 

"  You  do  dance,  then  ?  "  asked  Konig. 

Yes,  I  learned  to  dance  at  school," 
returned  Jacob ;  "  but  still  I  have  never 
yet  been  to  a  regular  ball." 

"  Oh,"  said  Konig,  "  what  is  a  ball 
otherwise  than  just  to  dance." 

And  with  these  words  they  said 
"  good  night,"  and  parted ;  each  feeling 
happy  because  no  impediment  now 
stood  between  their  firiendship. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  BALL. 

When  any  one,  with  a  shiver  of  col 
and  anxiety,  notices  a  ball-room  befo: 
the  dance  begins,  he  sees  the  groups  o:.' 
ladies  in  their  yarious  coloured  dresses  ^ 
he  sees  the  walls,  the  mirrors,  the  chan^ 
delier ;  he  has  even  eyes  for  the  drawn-^ 
down  roller-blinds,  and  perhaps  also  fa 
the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling.    He  mi 
with  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  bu 
he  hardly  recognises  them ;  they  s 
another   langua^   than  common,  am 
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fheir  thoughts  are  turned  to  other 
things.  He  feels  himself  solitajy,  and 
is  not  at  all  at  his  ease,  because  he 
fancies  that  the  askance-looking  and 
whispering  young  ladies  are  privately 
making  themselyes  merry  at  his  ex- 
pense ;  yet  he  dare  not  approach  them, 
although  that  is  the  very  thing  that 
they  are  wishing  for.  Modem  fashion, 
with  all  its  etiquette  and  formality, 
extends  its  cold  sceptre  over  the  room ; 
people  do  not  move  themselves  like 
human  beings  with  warm,  crimson 
blood  in  their  hearts,  but  like  statues. 
It  is  not  till  the  first  touch  of  the 
violins  is  heard  that  a  beam  of  light 
is  diffused  over  all  countenances.  People 
then  begin  to  approach  one  another; 
they  place  themselves  in  line,  and  here 
and  there  a  bright  smile  bursts  forth 
like  a  warm  sunbeam. 

VOL.   II,  I 
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Suddenly  the  full  gush  of  music  is 
heard,  and  dose-emhraeing  oouples 
whirl  with  beaming  countenances  iou;nd 
the  room. 

Where  is  now  the  apartment,  with  its 
ornamented  ceiliug,  with  its  chandelier, 
and  its  roUer-blinds  ?  It  is  at  once 
become  a  temple,  an  Ionic  temple  in 
which  Aphrodite,  is  enthroned,  and 
where  her  winged  son  amuses  himself 
by  shooting  off  his  arrows.  He  need 
not  strike  very  hard  in  order  to  pierce 
the  uncovered  bosom,  but  into  the  heart 
which  fancies  itself  secure  behind  its 
white  silk  waistcoat  and  black  coat,  he 
may  send  his  most  cruel  arrow  with  all 
his  might. 

In  the  midst  of  modem  Christian 
cities  rear  themselves  tall,  and  glitter* 
ing  with  lights,  these  Ionic  temples, 
wherein  rules  the  Olympian  deities ;  and 
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where  men  worship  heauty  and  forget 
their  catechisms; — Whence  is  it  that  all 
Christian  priests  have  always  heen  zeal- 
ous against  dancing. 

Yet  all  men  are  not  of  the  fEdthful  in 
these  temples.  There  are  some  who 
walk  ahout  in  fine  hlack  coats,  stiff 
satin  cravats,  and  eye-glasses  stuck  in 
one  eye.  They  pronounce  one  lady's 
foot  as  too  large,  the  figure  of  another 
inelegant ;  find  fault  with  the  lemonade 
of  the  hostess,  and  discover  that  several 
of  the  violins  are  a  note  too  high ;  they 
dance  only  very  little,  but  eat  all  the 
more.  Others  there  are  who  are  very 
pitiable  to  look  at;  they  are  afraid  of 
falliTig  in  love;  because,  what  do  you 
meet  with  at  a  baU,  say  they ;  a  pretty 
&oe,  a  pretty  figure,  a  pair  of  pretty 
feet, — ^but  household  virtues,  the  beau- 
tiful household  and  womanly   virtues, 

l2 
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which  can  alone  make  a  husband  happy, 
they  are  not  to  be  found  here.  These 
men  are  either  theological  candidates,  or 
army-surgeons,  and  neither  of  these  are 
needed  on  Mount  Ida. 

But  when  a  man  with  a  fresh  and 
healthy  heart  enters  a  ball-room  for  the 
first  time,  the  divinities  smile  upon  him 
as  they  smiled  in  the  days  of  their  first 
prosperity,  when  mankind  offered  sacri- 
fice upon  the  Cyprian  hill;  thev  fling 
an  oblivion  of  all  earthly  care  over  his 
mind,  and  he  listens  to  the  melody 
of  half-forgotten,  never  before  heard 
myths. 


Jacob  listened  to  them  for  a  moment, 
while  the  music  was  joyously  sounding; 
lovely  women  floating  past  him,  and  ha 
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himself  holding  a  beautiful  girl  in  his 

arms.      His  soul  stood  still,  as  if  to 

recollect    and   take  hold   upon  itself. 

Then  suddenly  recognised  he  again  the 

scene.     Here  were  the  blue  eyes  and 

the  bright  locks  of  his  mother's  songs ; 

the  beautiful  ideal  world  of  his  childhood 

was  realised ;  one  of  the  shapes  which  had 

peopled  it  was  in  his  embrace.     The 

iocks,  it  is  true,  were  no  longer  of  a 

golden  yellow,  they  were  much  darker, 

liut  that  had  come  with  years. 

It  was  Fangers  sister  Thora.     She 
"Was  only  just  returned  from  Holstein, 
^nd   Jacob  saw  her  for  the  first  time 
tliis    evening,   as   Wilhelm    introduced 
liim  to  her.     She  was  then  standing  in 
a  group  of  ladies,  and  not  a  word  was 
said ;  a  low  bow,  and  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible  courtesy  was  the  whole  presen- 
tation.    As  her  glance  hastily  surveyed 
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Jacob,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  there  was 
a  double  depth  in  her  eye ;  she  did  not 
look  at  him,  and  yet  she  saw  him. 
There  was  an  expression  in  that  glance 
which  for  a  moment  uneasily  agitated 
his  imagination.  Now,  on  tiie  contrary, 
when  she,  with  the  joyousness  of  a  child, 
quickly  glanced  on  those  around  her, 
then  as  quickly  at  him,  as  if  she  ex- 
pected to  hear  him  speak,  there  was  no 
trace  of  that  imintelligible,  glassy  gaze 
in  her  eye,  and  he  wondered  how  he 
ever  could  have  seen  such  an  expression 
in  it.  She  was  so  beautiful,  such  a 
grace  seemed  to  envelop  her, — ^there  was 
so  much  elegance  and  harmony  difPused 
over  her  whole  being,  that  he  almost 
feared  to  touch  her;  and,  lost  in  rap- 
turous emotion,  knew  not  how  to  find 
words  in  which  to  speak. 
At  length  he  said,  "  And  now  I  see 
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70U,  the  Lady  Thora,  of  whom  so  much 
has  been  said." 

"  Yes,"  replied  she  gaily,  "  here  you 
behold  the  celebrated  Church  of 
Frondhjem,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

"And  if  anyone  asks  whether  fame 
lias  spoken  truly,  I  answer  boldly,  yes  V 
replied  Jacob. 

"  He  is  not  so  stupid  then,  after  all, 
When  he  once  makes  a  beginning,'* 
thought  Thora. 

**  Thora  1'*  continued  he,  thoughtfully. 
**It  is  a  beautifiil  name.  From  my 
earliest  youth  I  was  taught  to  love  this 
^lame.*' 

"My    German    cousin,'*    said    she, 

^•also  found    something   significant   in 

the  name;  it  is  the  feminine  of  Thor, 

cur  Scandinavian  god,  the  son  of  Odin.'* 

"  Yes,  in  Danish,"  said  Jacob ;  "  for 

it  is  that  Sif,  with  the  golden  hair  and 
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gentle  glance,  who  was  the  wife  of  the 
god/* 

Thora  seemed  less  to  hear  the  words 
than  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spoken.  She  was  silent;  and  seemed 
to  measure  him  with  a  mysterious 
glance,  as  if  she  had  seen  him  incor- 
rectly. Jacob,  however,  was  almost 
provoked  with  himself  for  what  he  had 
said;  for  his  feelings  were  much  more 
intense, — ^much  more  beautiful. 

When  another  gentleman  led  Thora 
to  her  place  in  the  next  dance,  and 
began  a  conversation  with  her,  she 
turned  her  head  involuntarily,  as  if  she 
was  seeking  for  something;  her  eyes 
met  Bendixen's  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room ;  she  blushed,  and  cast  them 
down. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing my  two  friends  to  each  other,'* 
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said  K5mg,  as  he,  in  company  with  a 
young  officer,  came  up  to  Jacob. 
**  lieutenant  Engborg, — Candidate  Ben- 
dixenl" 

"  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bendixen  and  I 
are  old  acquahitances  from  Eunen/* 
said  the  lieutenant ;  "  you,  perhaps,  do 
not  remember  me." 

But  Jacob  had  already  recognised 
him:  it  was  the  countenance  of  his 
first  enemy.  It  was  the  boy  with 
whom  he  had  fought,  in  mortal  hatred, 
on  the  shore.  And  now  to  meet  here, 
on  this  evening !  It  produced  an  eflfect 
upon  him  such  as  when,  on  a  summer's 
day,  a  dark  cloud,  passes  before  the  sun, 
and  reminds  one  of  night. 

And  the  lieutenant  was  handsome, 
and  had  an  attractive,  elegant  exterior. 

From  this  moment  Jacob  was  con- 
scious of  an  involuntary  dread  of  some 
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coming  evil.     A  fierce,  yet  undefijied      - 
desire  of  combat  seemed  to  urge  him    _i 
against    some    imdefined    foe.       Then,     .« 
again,  his  soul  seemed  buoyed  up  above 
these  dark  apprehensions  by  a  fervent, 
rapturous    bUss,  when    he    once 
stood  by  the  side  of  Thora. 

They  stood  by  the  window,  somewhat*^-^^ 
apart  from  the  dancers.     He  said, 

"  What  wonderful  happiness  a 
being  is  capable  of  enjoying !     It  is 
if  in  this  very  room  I  seized  upon  hap- 
piness herself  with  my  hands,  and  as  if 
almost  feared  her  being  too  near  me.-^^^^^ 
I  almost  could  fancy  that  the  hi 
organization  is  too  weak  to  bear 
close  a  proximity  with  happiness.     Onc^^  -^^ 
feels  as  if  it  were  the  best  to  enjoy  it^r  — '* 
like  the  mariner,  when  the  land  breez^^^ 
bears  out  to  him  at  sea  the  odour 
the  spice  isles." 
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"  Are  you  fond  of  dancing  ?  *'  a^ked 
Thora. 

"  Dancing  ?  No,  one  does  not  dance 
at  a  baU/' 

"  What  ?  don*t  you  dance  ? "  ex- 
clainied  she;  "have  you  not  danced 
with  me  this  very  moment  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  danced  with  you ! "  said  he. 

Thora  felt  that  this  was  no  common 
tall-room  compliment  :  the  voice  was 
loo  heartfelt  and  emphatic  for  that. 

"  It  is  related  in  old  legends,"  con- 
tinued he,  after  a  pause,  "that  when 
any  one  will  seek  at  midnight  for  some 
buried  treasure  in  the  earth,  he  must  be 
silent;  but  when  he  seeks  the  treasure 
of  life,  then  he  must  speak ; — if  one  had 
but  the  magical  word  !  " 

"  Oh,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  you  will 
not  fail  of  it,'*  said  she,  as  gaily  as 
possible. 
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"Yes/*  said  he,  tuming  almost  pali 


as  be  spoke,  ^'  if  I  had  the  word  whicbEiHi 
breaks  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice, 


the  magical  word  which  veils  much  h 
oblivion, — and  which  I  almost  seem  t^zio 
catch  in  music." 

^  The  dance  waits  for  us,**  said  Thors^^ia* 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


When  Jacob  awoke  the  morning 
after  the  ball,  his  first  consciousness 
was  an  undefined  mortification ;  as  if, 
wme  way  or  other,  he  had  the  night 
before  made  himself  ridiculous.  With 
anxious  uneasiness  he  brought  all  in 
review  before  his  mind;  every  word 
that  he  had  said;  every  situation  in 
which  he  had  been  placed;  and  al- 
though each  separately  past  through 
the  examination  without  his  being  able 
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to  take  exception  against  it,  yet  still 
did  the  whole  collectively  produce  that 
painful  consciousness. 

He  said  to  himself,  *^  It  was  all  so 
novel  to  me.  I  was  out  of  my 
senses  1 — ^What  can  that  girl  think  of 
me! — O,  perhaps  she  wiU  not  recog- 
nise me  when  we  meet  again — perhaps 
I  should  not  even  know  her  —  no, 
perhaps  not,  she  was  in  a  hall  -  dress 
then.'* 

Nevertheless,  he  fancied  he  could  not 
avoid  going  to  call,  ahout  something  very 
important  which  he  had  to  say  to  Wil- 
helm  Fangel.  Accordingly,  somewhat 
later  in  the  day,  he  presented  himsftlf 
at  his  father's  house.  When  Thora 
saw  him,  an  expression  of  glad  recog- 
nition passed  over  her  countenance, 
and  in  the  same  moment  aU  his  un- 
easiness vanished,  and  an  infinite  hap- 
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piness  filled  his  whole  being.  Her 
mother  was  in  very  good  humour,  be- 
cause her  daughters  had  danced  so 
much ;  she  said  to  Jacob,  ^^  You 
must  excuse  all  the  bustle  we  are  in 
to-day;  you  know  how  it  is  in  a  fa- 
mily when  the  daughters  come  home 
from  a  ball  in  the  morning.  But  do 
us  the  pleasure  of  coming  here  to- 
morrow evening.*' 

Jacob  returned  home  as  gay  and 
light  as  a  bird.  The  next  evening  he 
made  his  visit;  and  went  again  and 
again  as  often  as  he  could.  All  his 
reflections  during  this  time  were  no- 
thing else  but  the  declaration  of  that 
feeble  warfare  which  reason  and 
honourable  principle  wage  against 
love.  Beason  has  a  presentiment  that 
love  will  be  the  death  of  it;  it  sets 
r,   therefore,  in    opposition  to  it; 
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but  all  its  efforts  only  tend  to  malczzie 
the  victory  easier  for  the  crafty,  smi^H* 
ing  Eros. 

Without    giving    the    detail    of   tl^ae 
whole  struggle,  it  is  enough  that  th 
one   sentiment  only  sunk    deeper 


deeper  in  his  soul.  Every  word  ^of 
hers,  every  word  that  concerned  h^ 
became  important ;  the  slightest  cl 
in  her  countenance  awoke  in  him  t^Bie 
most  torturing  anxiety;  trifles,  whi^^ch 

had  hitherto  been  of   the  utmost  i ^' 

significance  to    him,  awoke  the    jnjc:::^ 
painful  reflections. 

A  time  now  began  from  which  ^^^ 
his  former  life  seemed  to  hinn   dea(^3* 
nothing  for  which  he  had  hitherto  can^^ 
and  striven  after,  appeared  to  have  ar:^/ 
value  in  his  eyes ;  it  seemed  as  if  t^e 
had  began  a  new  life  which  had  refiesr- 
ence  only  to  this  yoimg  girl. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  a  more  striking  than 
beautiful  image,  to  say  that  a  lover 
resembles  a  drunkard.  As  this  one 
dejected  and  languid  after  the  last 
night's  carouse,  inyigorates  himself  by 
a  fresh  glass,  so  does  the  lover  also 
seek  alleviation  for  his  disquiet  and 
his  anxieties  by  hastening  again  to 
the  beloved.  If  this  method  of  cure 
did  not  exist,  there  would  be  neither 
80  many  drunkards  nor  yet  so  many 
innamoratoes. 

Other  young  men,  also,  besides 
himself  visited  in  the  family,  and 
sometimes  Jacob  felt  himself  in  that 
state  of  mind  when  he  seemed  to  hate 
this  girl  with  his  whole  heart.  The 
feeling  which  governed  him,  and  which 
irresistibly  impelled  him  towards  her, 
seemed  to  him  a  dark  and  evil  power. 
He  was  as  uneasy  in  the  chain  that 
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bound  him,  as   if  some  other 
had  laid  the  fetters  upon  him. 

However  painful  his  state  of  min 
was,  he  neverthdess  separated  him 
self  from  his  intimate  friends,  that  h 
might  in  solitude  give  himself  up 
it.  His  thoughts  resembled  th 
pbns  which  people  lay  out  in  sleepi 
winter  nights,  and  with  which 
are  almost  always  dissatisfied  when  i 
is  day,  and  they  are  once  more  en 
in  the  business  of  life. 

His   common -place   book  was  fill 
with  entries,    having  reference  to  hi 
own  state  of  mind : — 

" A    travelling    merchant 


caught  and  sold  the  tiger  of  the  d 
They  have  given  it  milk  and  fine 
instead    of   warm   blood;    they    ha* 
patted  its   striped  skin  with  their  d 
licate  hands,  whilst  sharp  thorns  ha^^^ 
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pierced  its  brethren.  When  the  storms 
bring  back  to  it  the  remembrance  of 
bhe  wood,  it  wishes  for  a  moment  to 
escape — ^it  cannot:  it  has  accustomed 
.tsdf  to  milk  and  fine  bread,  and  to 
:;he  caressings  of  their  delicate  hands. 

** The  high-priest  Phinehas,  son 

^f  Meazar,  son  of  Aaron,  the  brother  of 
A£oses,  took  a  sword  and  ran  it  through 
^  Jew  who  loved  a  heathen  woman; 
both  he  and  she  perished  by  the  same 
weapon. 

** It  is  written  that  the  enemy 

^Iiall  inherit  the  possessions  of  those 
Vrho  ally  themselves  to  the  heathen. 
It  is  a  dreadfiil  curse!  But  yet,  to 
Bee  her  belonging  to  another! 

" How  can  it  be,  that  upon  a 

"woman's  lips  should  dwell  a  smile 
^hich  drives  one  mad  ?  Looking  at  it 
simply,    the   lips  are   only  flesh   and 
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blood,  and  the  smile,  perhaps,  only 
mechanical  movement.    Yes,  it  is  y< 
easy  to   say    so    to   myself  here, 
home :  but  the  moment  I  see  the  smili 
my  reason   is   gone;   I  am    dizzy; 
am  as  if  drunken  with  happiness. 

" He  walks  about  in  a  scarl^^^^ 

coat  with  epaulettes ;   wears  a  feathe?^ 
in   his  hat  and  a  sword  by  his  sid 
and  I  —  am  a  Jew! 

" Gemoro    says,    that    a    ma 


must   learn  to  ride,   to   fight,  and 
swim.      I   am  possessed  of  all    thes^^^^ 
qualifications.       I   am    a   knight 
guised  in  a  Jewish   gaberdine.       Th< 
misfortune    is,    however,    that    I  can^ 
not  put    off  this  garment.  —  It  bum^ 
my  vitals,   like  the  shirt  of  Dejanirsftr 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Nessus. 

" As  a  child  I  nearly  murdered 

him.     It  was  an  anticipated,  a  prophetic 
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batred ;  and  now  he  would  do  me  the 
jijury  for  which  I  would  strive  to  take 
ois  life. 

** Was  it  a  mere  accident  that 

alie  left  the  room  by  my  side,  and  that 
she  took  my  arm  b^ore  I  ventured  to 
Dffer  it  to  her  ?  Did  she  know  that  he 
Biras  with  us  also?  ...  I  might  have 
3sked  her  •  .  .  but  if  I  had  discovered 
bhat  this  uncertain  hope  was  a  cheat — 
D  this  state  is  terrible !  I  could  almost 
doubt  whether  there  was  a  Gt)d,  when 
lie  permits  that  a  human  being  should 
Qpuffer  thus  intensely. 

" What  if  she  is  a  coquette,  and 

:xnerely  amuses  herself  with  me !  If  I 
am  tortured  merely  to  gratify  her  vanity ! 
Do  not  sport  with  my  feelings,  thou 
girl,  who  believest  in  Christ ! — ^The 
poison  fang  is  not  extracted. 

•* Would  God  that  she  had  died 
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in  Holstem ! — ^Ah  no ;  for  then  I 
never  seen  her." 


After  Jacob  had  passed  some  time  i 

this  manner,  he  was  one  day  surprise* 

by  a  visit  from  Martin.    Yet  it  was  not^^  ^^ 
the  visit  itself  which  was  so  surprising^ 
for  Martin  had  already  been  many  time^^ 
with  him,  although  he  had  been  driven^ 
away  by  Jacob's  distracted  or  tadtunu 
manner.    It  was  rather  the,  determina* 
tion  of  Martia  to  stay,  spite  of  every- 
thing, which  surprised  him.    He  took, 
a  pipe,  seated  himself,  and  puffed  out; 
long  volumes  of  smoke,  which  were  only 
interrupted  by  occasional  short  observa- 
tions and  replies. 

At  length  Martin  said :  "  I  am  come 
at  an  inconvenient   time,  I  see  very 
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*^lainly ;  but  the  intention  of  my  visit 

^>ist  be  my  excuse.      I  have  got  an 

"^^^teresting  disease  imder  treatment,  and 

don't  like  quite  to  trust  to  my  own 

^'^'^ilL    I  would  now,  therefore,  do  you 

<ie  honour  of  consulting  with  you.** 

^^  What  sort  of  a  disease  is  it?**  asked 

^acob. 

**  The  thing  is  soon    told,**   replied 
^Miartin.     "  I  have  a  patient  who  suffers 
^^pom  general  debility.  ...  I  have  pre- 
scribed the  usual  means  in  the  usual 
f^oses — ^wine  and  good  living  among  the 
^*est, — ^and  now    he    has    swallowed    a 
"Xrhole  bottle  of  brandy  at  once,  and  so 
\ie  has  brought  on  a  most  violent  brain 
lever.** 

**  And  so  you  ask  my  opinion,**  ex- 
claimed Jacob,  and  burst  into  a  loud 
peal  of  laughter.  "And  must  I  give 
you  my  learned  counsel  ?'* 
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'^  Yes,  ^  because  thou  art  the  many  O 
king ! '  as  the  prophet  Nathan  said  to 
David,"  replied  Martin,  "you  are  the 
patient." 

"II"  exclainied  Bendixen ;  "  are  you 
mad?" 

"  Yes,  you  1  I  prescribed  you  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  Christians  every  other 
day,  and  you  have  gone  and  swallowed  a 
whole  bottlefull  I" 

"  How  dare  you,"  exclaimed  Jacob, 
almost  beside  himself,  "apply  such  a 

vile  comparison  to "    The  word  died 

upon  his  lips ;  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  pronounce  the  name  of  his  be- 
loved whilst  an  unpleasant  idea  was 
present  to  his  mind.  "What  could 
induce  you " 

"  Be  quiet,  Bendixen,"  said  Martin  in 
a  calm  voice.  "I  came  prepared  to  find 
you  violent.    I  told  you  that  my  patient 
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i¥as  in  a  high  fever.  Polks  in  love  are 
always  violent.  But  remember  it  is  a 
friend  who  speaks  with  you ;  that  he  is 
not  talking  for  his  own  interest,  but 
solely  for  yours.  If  you  are  so  unreason- 
able as  no  longer  to  endure  my  sympathy, 
because  it  does  not  exactly  chime  in  with 
your  inclinations,  just  say  the  word  and 
I  am  gone." 

Jacob  had  not  the  wish  to  utter  such 
a  word,  and  Martin  continued : 

"  I  made  use  of  an  ordinary  simile ; 
but  it  does  no  harm.  On  the  contrary, 
perhaps  there  may  be  some  advantage 
in  presenting  the  raw  material  reality 
in  opposition  to  ideal  pictures  and  day- 
dreams. Be  a  sensible  fellow,  and 
don't  any  longer  go  dreaming  about 
^  fair  face.  All  the  world  knows 
tiiat  you  go  almost  every  day  to 
the  Fangels,    and   that    you  make   a 
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fool  of  yourself  with   your    loye-lo: 
look  1 '' 

Jacob  felt  humiliated  and  tortured  b 
a  sense  of  shame ;  it  was  with  difficuli 
that  he  could  bring  out  the  words,  *^Ha=: 
she  said  that  I  made  myself  ridiculous?' 

But  Martin  had  not  the   heart 
pursue  his  advantage  or  to  win  his  air 


at  the  cost  of  truth;  therefore  he  re 


plied    good-humouredly,   "I  have   nc 
said  so;    I  have  merely  said  what 
imagine  to  be  the  case." 

By  these  words  Martin  lost  all 
ground  that  he  had  gained.  He 
not  considered  that  a  lover  recognises 


other  judge  than  the  beloved,  and  th^ 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  to  him  ir^- 
diflferent ;  nay,  in  £a<ct,  does  not  at  all 
exist.    Jacob  again  breathed,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  set  himself  really  to 
combat  with  Martin. 
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•*  What  have  you  to  say  against  this 

?''  d^nanded  he. 
** Against    the    girll"     replied    his 
^^^nd ;  "  nothing  at  all.     She  is  a  very 
^«U.ce  girl— for  a  Christian.** 

•'  But  what  if  she  now  loves  me,  spite 
^^  my  being  a  Jew  ?" 

*^That  she  does  not!**  said  Martin; 
^  ^t  all  events  she  will  not  marry  you.** 
•*  I  beseech  of  you,  Martin,**  said 
^^cob,  with  dignity,  "  not  to  injure  the 
"^-^^y  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  by  in- 
^icnuating  that  she  would  love  me  without 
"^Vishing  to  marry  me.*' 

"  She  cannot,**  returned  Martin,  "  no 

^^ore  than  a  Brahmin   maiden    could 

^^oarry  a  Pariah  1    Or,  yes — she  might, 

Viut  he  could  not;  for  what  sort  of  a 

Carriage  would  that  be  in  which  the 

\nfe  believed  herself  to   belong  to   a 

better  caste  than  her  husband  ?*' 


\ 
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"Love  does  away  Mrith  all  difference^^*^* 
remarked  Jacob. 

•^Yes,  if  you  lived  in  a  wildemes^Sf 
where  there  were  no  kindred  and  fna 
and    acquaintances    of   the    B] 
maiden,  who  would  fancy  that  they  d^^fe. 
filed  their  honour  by  ofiering  their  ha=32tf 
to  the  Pariah.     Recollect,  my  friesr^mj 
that  a  man  does  not  alone  marry  t^'Mie 
girl,   but  all  her  connections ;    at    all 
events,  her  family.     And  the  girl  her- 
self— even  supposing  that  she  in  yo'tt* 
courting  days  forgets  that  you  are     * 
Jew,  still  perhaps,  as  the  wife,  when  tl*-^ 
ardour  of  love  has  a  little  cooled,  st*-^ 
may  now  and  then  remember  it  ;■ 
think,  suppose  that  when  she  was  ang**^ 
she  should   some  day  taunt  you  wi*** 
being  a  Jewl" 

Jacob  trembled,   and  was  silent  for 
some  moments ;  at  length  he  said,  "  B^^ 
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a  girl  of  education  and  refinement  would 
never  do  so — ^no,  she  never  would  I " 

''And  then/'  continued  Martin, 
''there  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Who 
can  marry  you? — ^a  Christian  priest? 
And  in  what  religion  are  your  children 
to  be  educated  ? — in  the  Christian  ?  As 
children,  they  wiU  suck  in  antipathies 
igainst  the  Jews  with  their  mother's 
tiilk,  and  learn  to  despise  their  father. 
>iily  think,  if  your  own  child,  sitting 
pon  your  knee,  and  to  whom  you  were 
caching  its  school-lessons,  should  sud- 
enly  interrupt  you  with  the  question, 
IPather,  were  they  not  the  Jews  who 
rucified  Christ  ?  The  hateful  Jews ! 
f  I  had  one,  how  I  would  beat  him  ! ' " 
*'  Martin,  what  a  horrible  picture  you 
braw  I "  exclaimed  Jacob,  as  if  speaking 
;o  himself. 

*'  And  just  consider,"  continued  Mar-. 
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tin;  *' marriage  is  something  higher 
than  the  mere  connection  of  two  people 
to  bring  children  into  the  world.  There 
is  a  religious  element  in  marriage — ^its 
own  peculiar  spirit,  in  which  the  man 
and  wife  are  bound  together  for  a  much 
higher  union.  But  there  is  something 
inimical  between  Christendom  and  Juda- 
ism; like  the  flames  of  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  they  may  bum  side  by  side, 
but  they  cannot  become  one.  I  do  not 
know  whence  this  dark,  indescribable 
enmity  proceeds.  Can  it  be  the  curse 
which  was  pronounced  by  TTini  who 
died  at  Golgotha?  Is  it  his  blood 
which  is  between  us  ?  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  its  origin;  but  I  ask 
you,  have  you  never  in  your  life  ob- 
served the  curse  which  rests  upon  us, 
or  have  you  now  suddenly  foi^tten 
it?'* 
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Jacob  approached  Martin,  pale  as 
death:  "Blood  between  us  I  Martin, 
do  you  really,  then,  believe  there  is  such 
a  dark  power  in  shed  human  blood?'' 

"What  is  amiss  with  you?'*  asked 
Martin ;  "  you  look  as  if  the  very  hair 
on  your  head  were  about  to  rise  !  Don't 
frighten  yourself ;  I  did  not  mean  any- 
thing in  particular." 

"But  you,  Martin — you  yourself? 
Have  you  never  thought  about  getting 
married  ?"  asked  Jacob,  whose  thoughts 
had  evidently  taken  a  turn. 

*•  Bah  1 — 1 1 "  relied  Martin ;  "  when 
I  get  a  good  practice,  I  shall  look  out 
for  a  good  connection  in  some  Jewish 
family  or  another.  I  shall  make  a  good 
income — ^lead  an  active  life ;  and  there* 
with  I  shall  content  myself." 

"  Yes ;  you,  Martin — ^you  are  a  lucky 
feUow/'  said  Jacob. 
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He   sat    silenti    gazing   as    if    inl 
vacancy ;  and  then,  as  if  in  a  prophet=S^ 
ecstasy,  exclaimed,  "  I  know  it — ^it  is  ^ 

misfortune  I  A  mysterious  curse  h 
been  uttered ;  but  I  defy  it  I  Let  ti 
cup  be  filled  with  the  deadliest  poisoi 
yetwiUIdrinkitl" 

'^  Shall  we  go  and  have  a  game 
billiards  ?''  asked  Martin. 

This  sudden  change  in  the  current 
his  thoughts  acted  so  violently  u] 
Jacob,  that  he  turned  round,  and  s1 
at  his  friend. 

"Yes,  you  may  look  at  me,"   sai< 
Martin ;    "  I  only  mean,  that  if  ya«* 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  be  mad^ 
you  need  only  be  so  in  one  way.     There 
is  no  need  for  you  to  shun  the  world— 
that  only  makes  you  more  completely 
craved  with  love.    As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  wash  my  hands  of  it." 
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"Well,"  continued  he,  as  Jacob 
ssilenily  turned  towards  the  window, 
£uid  looked  out;  ''have  you  deter- 
::^iiiiied?" 

•*Yes,"  said  Jacob,  and   heaved    a 

4C^eep   sigh;    and  as  he  went  out  with 

J3is  friend,  he  clasped  his  hands  toge- 

-fclier,  as  if  to  hold  fast  by  a  resolution 

-^^hich  was  ready  to  slip  from  him. 


Vol.  n. 
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CHAPTER    rX. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  THORA'S   LETTERS  TO 

HOLSTEIN. 

....  **Thou  mayst  imagine,  dear 
Wilhelmine,  that  I  received  great  atten- 
tion  at  this  ball.  There  was  a  Lieutenant 
Hvidhom  and  a  Lieutenant  Engborg, 
who  paid  me  such  zealous  attention, 
that  they  very  soon  ran  in  each  other's 
way,  and  then  looked  like  two  chanti- 
cleers who  will  fight  about  a  barleycorn. 
It  is  the  most  amusing  thing  I  know, 
to  see  two  gentlemen  in  this  position, 
and  to  hear  how  they  overwhelm  one 
another  with  compliments. 


'*  There  ^svas  also  at  this  hall  a  very 
:remarkable  young  man.     I  do  not  ex- 
mctly  mean  that  he  was  so  remarkable 
T)ecause  he  was  very  handsome  or  ele- 
gant— ^no;   the  remarkable  thing  was, 
^tliat  though  he  looked  like  any  othw 
"%irell-bred,  well-dressed  young  man,  yet 
ibhat  I  was  told  afterwards  that  he  was 
s  Jew.    Thou  canst  imagine  my  sur- 
^rise,  when   I   recalled  your   old  Jew 
--*-tliat    nasal-toned,  wretched,  miserly 
l)eing,  with  all  the  qualities  of  a  thief^ 
«zoepting  that  he  will  steal  in  a  round- 
cibaat  way,  and  always  give  some  trifle 
tx>  boot  for  that  which  he  steals.    And, 
after  all,  this  yoimg  man  is  a  Jew !    It 
laeems  to  me  almost  impossible.    The 
\rery  thought  of  him  talking  through 
Ids  nose,  seems  to  me  like  some  great 
an  1     No ;   the  name  Jew,   as  far  as 
lie  is  concerned,  has  no  other  significa- 

l2 
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tion  than  as  it  indicates  a  race,  just 
a  surname  is  given  to  soldiers,  to 
firom  what  country  they  come, 

.  .  .  ;  "This  man,  perhaps, 
seem  to  me  to  have  a  much  highv. 
moral  and  intellectual  stature  than 
really  has,  because  I,  unconsciously 
myself,  r^ard  him  from  so  low  a  poi*=^t 
of  view.  Only  think ! — ^he  is  not  orjJ-7 
one  of  the  distinguished  students  at 
University,  but  he  also  sings,  and 
voice  is    so  tender   and    delicious !  ^ 

always  think  about  your  old  Jew.      *  '^^ 


only  let  him  sit  doAvn  to  the  piano,  3-*^"^ 
sing  a  ballad ! 

....  "Jew! — there  is  somethi^^^-^ 
dark — somethin«:  of   hatred  and 


tempt  about  that  word ;  yet,  every  tl""'^'"^ 


I  contemplate  it  near,  all   that  is 
pulsivc  vanishes  like  a  shadow.     Th^^-^^ 
is,  in  reality,  no  imaginable  ground  x^^ 
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ing  and  despising  a  human  being, 
sause  he  holds  a  faith  different  to  our 
n.    And  yet,  every  time   this  word 
jsents  itself  afresh  to  my  thoughts,  it 
iveys  a&esh  these  strange  ideas.    It 
ly    be    because   there    is    something 
"eign,   wonderful   about   this  people, 
lich  is  descended  from  the  East,  and 
lich,   though   living   among   us,   are 
strangely  foreign  to  ourselves — or,  I 
n't  Imow  what  it  is.     This  is  all  I 
LOW — that  I  don't  understand  it.     It 
ay  be  quite  wrong,   also,    to   judge 
em  all  according  to  those  specimens 
liich  I  have  seen  in  Holstein;   it  is, 
irhaps,   as  if  any   one   should   judge 
le  Danish  ladies  by  the  old  fishwomen 
L  the  shore.     I  prefer,  rather,  imagin- 
g  this  people  as  Kving  proudly  shut 
p  in  their  dwellings,  like  Rebecca  in 
ranhoe, — concealing  themselves  imder 
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a  miserable  exterior  when  they  venture 
forth,  and  only  sending  an  oocasional 
true  representative  out  into  the  world, 
to  receive  its  homage  and  glory,  and 
then  to  return  back,  and  receive  his 
reward.  It  may  be  that  this  is  all 
wrong;  but  every  other  idea  is  un- 
pleasant to  me. 

•  .  •  .  "  Saladin  was,  of  a  truth,  a 
great  king,  and  a  brave,  magnanimous 
warrior;  the  Saracens  were  as  chivia- 
rous  as  the  Christian  crusaders.  I  have 
read  so  in  history,  and  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  Jews  are,  in  reality,  their 
countrymen,  for  they,  too,  are  Orientals. 
And  they  also  have  had  great  warriors 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  And,  in 
fact,  even  Christ  and  the  apostles  vrete 
Jews. 

"  There  is  something  remarkably  ex- 
pressive in  his  physiognomy.     He  is  the 
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only  one,  of  all  the  young  men  who 
come  here,  in  whose  conntenanoe  one 
seems  to  see  the  soul.  Wh^i  Lieutenant 
Engborg  comes,  the  first  thing  that 
catches  mj  eye  is  his  uniform ;  in  Kam- 
merjmiker  Hyidhom  I  notice,  in  the 
first  place,  his  waistcoat  and  gloyes. 
On  the  contrary,  I  never  remember 
once  to  have  noticed  how  he  was 
dressed.  I  don't  even  know  whether 
he  has  large  or  pmall  feet — although  he 
must  have  had  small  ones,  or  they 
would  have  struck  me.  His  counte- 
nance is  his  whole  person.  Lately  he 
was  in  a  very  bad  humour,  but  it  so 
happened  that  he  suddenly  smiled,  and 
the  efiect  was  as  if  the  sun  had  sud- 
denly burst  through  the  clouds;  I 
turned  to  the  window  involuntarily,  to 
look  if  it  were  not  so.     It  is,  however. 
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very  extraordinaiy  to  find  such  qualities 
in  a  Jew. 

....  ^It  is  now  very  evident  to 
me  that  when  other  people  talk  it  is 
only  to  say  words.  When  he  flpeaks 
it  is  to  utter  thoughts.  He  is  almost 
too  intellectual.  And  then  his  way  of 
thinking  is  so  extraordinary, — stakes  me 

■ 

so  by  surprise.  He  looks  at  almost 
every  subject  &om  the  opposite  point 
of  view  to  which  I  have  been  aocus- 
tomed,  and  yet  we  often  come  to  the 
same  result.  I  fancy  that  we  think 
differently,  but  that  we  feel  alike. 

....  ^^My  sister  laughed  at  me 
the  other  day,  and  said  that  Bendixen 
was  ia  love  with  me.  She  did  not 
mean  it,  of  course,  but  still  it  made 
me  very  angry;  I  was  ready  to  cry. 
I    can   assure  thoe  that  it  has  never 
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cocurred  to  me,  that  he  oould  fall  in 
love  with  me,  although  in  my  vanity 
H  have  belieyed  it  of  all  the  rest.  I 
liaye  really  never  thought  about  it; 
xt  seems  to%me  as  if  I  femcied  he  was 
sQready  engaged;  as  if  he  already  had 
chosen  for  himself  a  beautiful  girl  of 
Ids  own  nation,  the  most  excellent  of 
xts  daughters,  with  whom  he  will  some- 
^l±Ene  retire  and  be  happy,  hidden  from 
sU  the  world.  Por  this  reason  my 
sister's  words  took  me  by  surprise,  and 
^ilso,  because  I  felt  ...  I  don't  know 
liow  to  write  it — ^I  need  not  however 

^lend  the    letter  after    all, that  I 

Xnyself  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
\ye  this  daughter  of  his  people.  But 
>f  he  loves  me  can  he  overlook  this 
difference  ? 

•  .  .  .  "  He  loves  me !  he  loves  me  1 
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Now  it  is  morning,   and   I    have 
the    whole    night    before    the 
with  my  arms  on  my  knees,  thinki 
of  nothing  else  than  the  words  w] 
he  said;   *Thora,  I  have  always  lov^ 
thee;    my   dead    mother    sang    abc^ 
thee  I  *     And    every   time   I    repeal 
these  words  to  myself,  I  almost  lauglB-^^^^ 
aloud    for    joy.      What   extraordinst^^^T 
words;     *I    have   always   loved   th^^^» 
my  dead  mother   has    sang  of  the0 
There  was  a  mysterious  power  in  tt— ^^ 
sound  and  in  the  voice :   never  befc 
had  such  a  rapturous,  bewildering  s^' 
sation  rushed  through  my  ear  to 
heart ;    I    was    dizzy ;    I    first    awo^"*^® 
to    consciousness    when  I  felt    mys^^^^ 
clasped  to  his  breast.     How  happy   t*^ 
looked!     His  lips  moved,    his    cheel^^^ 
were  quite  pale,  but  in  his  eyes  ther*'^ 
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a  pride  as  if  he  had  conquered 
the  whole  world  —  I  became  qxiite 
proud  of  myself." 


tt 


February  17th,  1830. 


"Dear  Wilhelmine, 

"I  will  now  write  a  connected 
letter.  I  have  began  several,  but  I 
will  send  none  of  them. 

"  I  am  betrothed !  Yes,  my  child ; 
1  have  not  kept  my  promise  about  what 
we  talked — ^that  I  would  never  marry. 
That  is  the  way  of  the  world  !  He  is  a 
student,  of  the  name  of  Bendixen ;  and 
he  is  handsome  and  amiable,  that  thou 
mayst  believe.  What  a  happy  life  we 
have  had  of  late  !  One  of  our  relatives, 
a  distant  relative  of  my  mother's,  died 
lately;  therefore,  for  appearance'  sake, 
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we  have  beeon  obliged  to  lire  veoy  qnietfy, 
and  to  ourselyes.  But  what  hssppf 
chanmng  days  with  him  and  my  famil^l 
And  then,  thou  hast  no  idea  what  honour 
and  respect  is  shown  to  a  girl  by  her 
family  when  she  is  betrothed ;  it  is  as  if 
every  day  were  one's  birthday.  Make 
haste,  my  dear  girl,  and  be  betrothed  I 
This  is  the  best  advice  thy  friend  can 
give  thee.  For  the  rest  it  is  quite  as 
well  that  this  death  has  occuned  just 
now,  for  my  beloved  has  the  queer  feyicy 
that  he  cannot  endure  to  be  congratu- 
lated. When  any  of  the  few  people  who 
come  here  have  offered  him  their  gratu- 
lations,  he  looked  quite  frightened,  and 
we  have  heartUy  laughed  at  him.  He 
laughs  himself,  and  says  that  it  comes 
from  the  Latin  proverb,  which  says  that 
the  gods  are  envious,  and  therefore  he 
is  afraid  of  being  wished  too  much  hap- 
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pineBS ;  and  then  he  looks  at  me,  as  if 
lie  feared  lest  the  envious  gods  should 
"take  me  from  him.    But  it  is  a  whim, 
a  mere  temcy^  about  which  I  will  not 
clispfQte  with  him.    All  men  are  fan- 
ciful, and  since  he  also  will  have  his 
£incie8  like  the  rest,  it  is  best  that  he 
flhoold  hare  them  as  quietly  as  possible. 
3ut  he  is  so  kind,  and  so  good  I    Mj 
lather  and  mother  like  him,  and  my 
Inrother  is  an  old  fidend  of  his,  so  that  I 
am  the  happiest  girl  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.    Thou  canst  feuicy  how  anxious  I 
was  lest  my  father   should  have  any 
objection  to  the  match.    Thou  knowest 
my  &ther  very  weU;  he  is  good  and 
kind  to  us  children,  but  he  has  his  own 
opinions;  and  when  there  is  some  one 
with  us,  he  sits  sometimes  quite  still, 
and  listens  to  what  we  are  talking  of. 
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and  then  gets  up  suddenly,  with  a  little 
smile,  and  goes  into  the  oounting-hoose. 
I  was  afraid  he  might  have  something 
against  Bendixen;  but  that  day  when 
Bendixen  went  into  my  fiather's  room — 
O,  I  shall-  never  forget  that  day! — ^I 
stood  in  the  parlour  that  was  next  to 
the  counting-house,  and  was  all  in  a 
tremble ;  it  was  just  as  if  sentence  was 
going  to  be  passed  upon  me.  Then  the 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  I  heard  my 
father  say,  *  You  are  an  excellent  young 
man — ^that  is  enough.  Nay,  there  she 
stands ;  take  her  in  God's  name ;'  and 
then,  putting  his  arm  roimd  my  neck, 
he  kissed  me,  and  said,  *  Now  I  will 
merely  go  in  and  fetch  thy  mother; 
excuse  my  absence.'  Oh,  how  dear  he 
is,  my  good  old  father  ! 
^ "  Yes,  my  dear  Wilhelmine,   I  am 
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!     Mayst  thou  soon  be  as  happy, 
iihoxx  poor  little  thing,  is  the  wish  of 

Thy  friend, 

"  Thora  Fangel." 


(( 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Rich  wonderful  spring  time  of 
Thou  hast  a  bliss  which  none  can  s 
pathise  with,  excepting  those  who 
inspired  by  thee,  and  that  is  of  it 
proof  that  in  thee  abides  true  happirn 
Thou  art   as  still  and  noiseless  as  'fc 
glance  which  is  exchanged  between  i> 
lovers ;  thy  speech  is  a  speech  of 
masonry — ^the  word  which  to  the 
tiated  conveys  no  intelligence,  and  f^, 
pears   disconnected,  or  from  which 
turns  away  angrily,  has  a  fulness  oX^ 


^ 


a 
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ixitoxicatiiig  odour  to  those  for  whom 

is   intended.    Thou  art  in  reality  the 

i 
nxig ;  the  soul  without  wishes  or  de- 

'Gs,  cradles  itself  in  happiness,  and 
^tiroubled  by  a  single  care,  allows 
*^lf  to  be  borne  along  by  the  glad 
^ters  which  flow  through  it.  There 
^  those  who  rejoice  because  they  have 
^Vep  come  under  thy  influence;  but 
^^^etly  there  is  in  them  a  consciousness, 
^  it  were,  of  a  germ  within  their  souls 
^*iich  has  withered  ere  it  came  into 
^^Ossom. 

It  is  but  short  this  time  of  Paradise, 
^metimes  it  endures  no  longer  than 
the  eyes  of  the  husband  perceive  that 
the  form  of  his  beloved  i^*  fair  and  plea- 
sant to  look  on ;  then  come  the  senses 
frith  their  longings  and  hopes,  desires 
md  conflicts,  and  tlie  bloom  is  rubbed 
lom  the  wings    of    Psyche.      Or  the 

VOL.  n.  M 
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angel  of  life  drives  him  f orth^  like  oui 
first  fftther,  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  when  Cupid  most  bear 
burdens  he  becomes  pale  and  loses  his 
wings.  There  may,  it  is  true,  come 
quiet  evenings  when  he  rests  after  the 
labour  of  the  day,  and  disporting  himself 
in  the  beams  of  the  descending  sun^ 
raises  himself  once  more  upon  his  wings; 
but  a  melancholy  smile  plays  around  his 
lips,  he  thinks  upon  the  morrow,  and 
softly  drops  again  to  the  earth.  Or,  be 
it  in  what  form  it  may  that  the  che- 
rubim comes,  he  yet  comes  surely,  and 
shuts  up  the  gate  of  paradise.  Yet,  for 
all  that,  man  has  been  there ;  his  heart 
has  thereby  become  enriched,  and  he 
preserves  his  treasure  in  memory. 

It  was  a  bitter  winter  evening.  Ac- 
cording to  the  almanac,  the  season  was 
advancing    towards     spring,    and    the« 
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winter,  as  if  in  antidpatiQn  of  its  ap- 
proaching dose,  seemed  to  be  making  a 
violent  effort  to  retain  its  dominion. 
The  snow  fell  in  large  flakes,  which 
were  driven  about  by  a  keen  east  wind ; 
the  lamps  threatened  to  go  out,  and 
here  and  there  shutters,  which  had 
broke  loose  from  their  fastenings,  clap- 
ped backwards  and  forwards  before  the 
feebly -lighted  windows.  Jacob  •  was 
almost  alone  in  the  streets;  buried  in 
his  own  thoughts,  he  was  unr^ardful 
of  the  weather,  and  strode  hastily  for- 
wards towards  the  dwelling  of  his  new 
Mends,  at  whose  house,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  period  of  mourning,  an 
evening  party  was  to  be  given. 

He  was  just  approaching  the  street 
where  they  lived,  when  two  gentlemen 
passed  him.  As  they  came  onward,  with 
rapid  '  strides   and   their  heads  bowed 

Ii2 
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do^vn,  a  fragment  of  their  conversatioii 
reached  his  ear,  in  an  interval  of  the 
storm.  '^  It  is  a  sin,  though ! "  ex« 
claimed  the  one,  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 
"that  lovely  girl" — ^the  remainder  was 
lost  in  the  distance  which  was  quickly 
left  between  himself  and  the  speakers. 

A  burning  stab  seemed  to  pass  through 
Jacob.  These  words  need  not  of  ne-  —  ^• 
cessity  refer  to  him;  but  at  this  mo-  -^^- 
ment  they  came  to  him  like  the  voice  of  3:^i 
a  supernatural  power,  and  as  if  aecom-  -^-^- 
panying  his  own  thoughts. 

So    long   as  he   had  had  only  one     ^-^^ 
thought,  one  subject,  the  love  of  Thora, 
his  path  had  been  the  ascent  of  a  moun- 
•  tain  where  the  view  was  concealed  from 
him ;  but    now,   when    the    goal   was   ^  ^ 
neared,  when  he  stood  on  the  desired 
summit,  with    the  prospect 
roxmd  him  to  entirely  new  objects )  now, 
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when  he  stood  with  Thora  in  his  arms, 
he  began  to  consider  how  it  would  be 
regarded  by  others. 

Here  now  was  the  reply  which  he  had 
shuddered  at  giring  himself;  here  was 
it  now  fully  expressed;  people  would 
call  it  a  sin,  that  this  lovely  girl  should 
be  betrothed  to  a  Jew. 

When  he  entered  the  brilliantly- 
Ughted  drawing-room  where  the  family 
were  assembled,  the  ladies,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  mourning  in  their 
splendid  attire,  the  house  appeared  to 
him  ahnost  strange,  and  he  felt,  as  it 
were,  a  terror  in  being  there.  Thora,  in 
her  silk  dress,  looked  remarkably  ele- 
gant, and  her  reception  of  her  lover, 
which  was  more  constrained  than  usual, 
because  she  was  afraid  of  her  splendid 
new  dress  being  crumpled,   seemed  to 
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him    to  be  the  condescension  of  the 
brilliant  lady  to  him. 

The  merchant,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  spent  the  evening  with  his 
family,  and  the  behaviour  of  his  wife 
and  children  towards  him  showed  an 
increase  of  afifection  and  regard,  as  if  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  kindness.  He 
was  an  elderly  little  man,  with  an  intel- 
ligent fiiendly  countenance,  and  polite 
and  refined  manners.  He  had  passed 
his  earliest  youth  in  a  family  where  the 
remembrance  of  the  chivalrous  period  of 
Caroline  Matilda  was  still  vividly  re- 
tained; and  he  himself  had  Uved  through 
the  excitement  which  the  first  French 
revolution  extended  over  Europe.  He 
was  a  knightly  democrat,  a  citizen  with- 
out fear  and  without  blame.  It  was  lus 
pride  that  he  was  independent  of  every 
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great  man,  and  that  he  could  set  his  hat 
as  high  as  the  king  himself,  as  he  nsed 
to  say,  and  no  less  to  exhibit  a  certain 
dbrralric  courtesy  to  the  &ir  sex.  Thus 
he  would  open  the  first  dance  in  his  own 
house,  and  it  was  really  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  elderly  man  conducting  his  part- 
ner with  the  gaiety  of  a  youth  and  the 
politeness  of  a  courtier.  There  was  only 
one  thing  which  caused  regret  to  his 
finnily,  and  that  was  that  he  was  so  fond 
(^  spending  his  evenings  at  the  club, 
where  he  talked  poUtics  with  his  friends 
rf  the  year  '90,  and  played  at  Tombre ; 
they  regretted  this  because  it  deprived 
them  of  his  company.  His  wife  could 
not  conceive  why  he  could  not  have  his 
political  talk  and  his  game  at  Tombre  as 
irdl  at  home,  neither  why  the  wretched 
wine  which  he  paid  for  out  of  the  house 
tasted  better  than  the  good  wine  from 
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his  own  cellar;  "but  that  is  the  way 
with  men-folk,"  said  she. 

Although  Jacob  cherished  an  almost 
filial  respect  for  this  man,  yet  he  was 
so  imaccustomed  to  his  society,  that 
he  always  felt  a  certain  constraint  in 
his  presence ;  while  the  delight  of  the 
others,  in  which  he  could  not  partici- 
pate, made  him,  at  that  moment,  still 
more  estranged  from  them. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  a  carriage 
drove  to  the  door,  and  the  company  was 
increased  by  two  young  ladies,  fidends 
of  Thora,  or  as  we  should  say,  the 
younger  was  Thora's  friend,  while  the 
elder  was  the  friend  of  her  sister. 

From  the  very  first  moment  when 
Thora  received  this  young  lady  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  Jacob  fdt 
a  repugnance  towards  her.  She  was 
very  fair ;  her  countenance  round,  and 
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xoBj-lipped;  the  nose  short  and  some- 
what tumed-up;  the  upper  lip  curled, 
as  if  in  derision;  the  eyes  lively  and 
defiant: — ^in   short,  there  was  in  this 
coontenanoe  such  a  want  of  respect  for 
others,  so  much  liveliness,  archness,  and 
sarcasm,  that  the  whole  produced  that 
indescribable  effect,  which  would  cause 
a   Jew   immediately  to  say,   *^She   is 
a  nischamto^*^  (foe  to  the  Jew)  a  feel- 
ing which  is,  perhaps,   nothing   more 
than  the    consciousness    that    to  such 
A  fair  person   the    dark    physiognomy 
of  the  Jew  is  very  repulsive,  and  at 
^he  same  time  suggestive  of  ridicule, 
^acob    was  so  strongly   impressed    by 
*liis   feeling,  that  he  dreaded  the  con- 
fluences  of  this  young   lady's  inter- 
^^^urse  with  Thora. 

When  a  girl  is  betrothed,  her  atten- 
tion to  her  female  friends  is,  in  the  first 
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instanoe,  greatly  increaaed.  She 
as  it  were,  prove  to  them  that 
£rom  being  wholly  occupied  by 
she  does  not  in  the  least  forget  fhem^ 
At  the  moment  when  they  actnaUy^^-T 
have  lost  their  interest  for  her,  in  fhc^^^^ 
most  natural  way  possible,  she  affect^^^^fts 
to  have  a  much  greater  regard  for  thenori^^^^ 
than  she  really  has.  Thora,  therefore^^^^** 
and  her  young  Mend  Sophie,  had  a^^  ^ 
Tast  deal  to  say  to  one  another  befon^^'*^® 
they  took  their  seats.  Sophie 
Jacob  with  a  searching  glance,  and 
whispered:  "Thy  beloved  is  handsome^^^^® 
though !  What  beautiful  dark  ^^es  he 
has!" 

Thora  blushed,  glanced  at  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  cast  down  her  eyes. 

He  narrowly  watched  these  glances; 
he  saw  Thora's  blush,  and  ims^ined 
with  torturing  apprehension,  that  this 
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maj  probably  had  been  called  forth 
by  some  alhisdon,  more  or  less  delicate, 
to  his  bemg  a  Jew. 

At  length  the  ladies  seated  them- 
adyes;  still,  amid  the  almost  general 
oonTersation  which  now  took  place, 
Ihora  and  Sophie  occupied  themselyes 
many  times  by  whispering  together. 
Jacob  would  ^Utdly  haye  given  a  year 
of  his  lifetime  to  have  been  able  to  join 
in  With  this  discoiurse  and  prevent  their 
secret  communications;  but  all  his 
thoughts  perpetually  revolved  round  the 
same  point,  and  he  was  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  reply  to  the  questions 
which  &om  time  to  time  were  addressed 
to  him. 

The  family  observed  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  Bendixen 
thb  evening.  He,  who  in  the  family 
drde  was  accustomed  to  be  so  cheerful^ 
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80  cordial,  so  amiable,  now  sat  gloomy 

and  apart,  his  glance  wandering  rest ^ 

lessly  around ;  and  even  if  he  were  notii"^ 
altogether  unpolite  to  the  ladies  of  the^^^e 
party,  yet  there  was  in  his  whole  d 
meanour  a  want  of  attention  and  cheer 
fulness  which  operated  painfully  npo 
the  whole  company. 

Lieutenant  i^Ji^gborg  came.  He  im — 
mediately  fell  into  deep  discourse  withrr^'^ 
the  ladies.  He  might  have  brough#^-^^* 
with  him  some  extraordinary  tidings^:  ^^S' 
so  great  was  the  interest  with  whicic:^^ 
people  questioned  and  listened  to  him^^  -» 
by  the  same  rule  his  conversation  musL9  ^ 
have  been  very  witty,  judging  by  tb 
bursts  of  loud  laughter  which  it  re 
peatedly  called  forth.  Jacob  sat  alone 
as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  the  company  ;i>^ 
at  various  times,  it  is  true,  he  made^ 
attempts  to  join  in  with  the  conver— 
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sation,  but  every  unsuccessful  attempt 
made  the  next  endeavour  only  the  more 
difficult. 

Thora  saw  that  something  was  amiss, 
but  could  not  comprehend  what  it  could 
be.  She  said  to  herself,  "He  cannot 
possibly  be  angry  because  I  do  not  show 
any  preference  towards  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  these  people  ?  What  if  he 
should  be  jealous  ?  Yes,  let  me  only 
see  that ;  I'll  soon  make  an  end  of 
itP'  And  then  again  she  began  a 
conversation  with  some  one,  apparently 
Tvith  great  interest. 

Many  guests  arrived  one  after  an- 
t>ther,  but  the  number  of  guests  only 
iicreased  Jacob's  strange  uneasiness. 
Ct  was  evident  that  he  endeavoured 
liany  times  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
limself,  but  on  every  occasion  some- 
filing  immediately  afterwards  occurred, 
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which,  as  it  were,  threw  him  back  npcm 
himself,  and  he  again  became  abseoit 
and  gloomy. 

Late  at  night,  when  the  guests  were 
all  gone,  the  merchant  walked  with 
long  strides  up  and  down  his  bed-room. 
At  length  he  stopped  before  his  wifSe, 
and  said : — 

^^  Mother,  didst  thou  notice  Ben* 
dixen's  behaviour  this  evening  ?  " 

**Yes,  I  fancied  that  he  was  rather 
cross,"  replied  the  lady,  hanging  up 
her  dress. 

"  I  have  been  vexing  myself  about 
him  all  the  evening,*'  continued  her 
husband;  "what  strange  behaviour fior 
a  young  man  to  ladies.  I  am  myself 
very  fond  of  him;  he  is  an  excellent, 
good  fellow,  and  I  would  certainly  be 
the  very  last  to  upbraid  him  with  bemg 
a  Jew;  but  still  I  fancy  that  his  be- 
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haTiour  this  ev^ening  is  the  oonsequenoe 
of  his  being  a  Jew.  A  Jew  is  not 
chivalric,  he  has  not  been  brought  up 
in  a  chivalrie  manner.  But  when  he 
is  betrothed  to  a  Christian  girl,  he 
ought  to  study  these  things  a  little/' 

**I  jEancy,"  replied  the  wife,  ^Hhat 
he  was  only  vexed  because  he  could 
not  be  alone  with  us.  But  thou  art 
iright ;  it  is  all  very  well  that  we  should 
like  him,  but  he  must  yet  see  people, 
and  he  must  not  imagine  that  he  is 
"to  rule  the  house." 

"It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  meddle 
Xvith,''  said  the  merchant,  after  some 
:»reflection.  "  I  cannot  undertake  to  be 
liis  educator,  and  one  must  only  speak 
^o  Thora  about  it  with  the  greatest 
^circumspection. ' ' 

The  married  couple  talked  still  far- 
ther on  this  affair,   and  were   agreed 
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on  one  point;  namely,  that  it  was  i 
subject  that  must  be  treated  witi 
the  greatest  possible  delicacy,  and  tha 
therefore  it  should  not  be  hurried,  bu 
still  that  they  would  avail  themselve 
of  the  first  suitable  opportunity  whid 
oflfered  itself. 
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'^^  -tXE  opportunity  did  not  soon  present 
^^^i^lf;    and    now    so    many   days   had 
that  they  hardly  looked  for  it. 
'ither  by  accident  or  by  management 
the   part   of   Jacob,  of  which   the 
'^t:mly  knew  notliing,  he  had  for  some 
le  only  been  to  the  house  w^hen  no 
liters  were  there;    thus  he  was  once 
^re  amiable  and    most    agreeable  in 
manners,  although  his  countenance 
^^ire  traces  of  suffering. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Thora  said  to 

VOL.   II.  N 
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him — "  Thou  wilt  come  here  to-morro^BT^^ar 
mdrning  ?"    He  became  pale,  and  there=^  ^e 
was  an,  expression  in  his  fiace  as  if  ift*^Jcit 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  suppresseo^^sd 
some  painful  emotion. 

"  Art  thou  ill  ?"  exclaimed  Thora. 

^^Oh,  no!"  said  he,  and  passed  hi  W'  ifs 
hand  over  his  forehead ;  *4t  is  nothin^.^^^ 
of  any  consequence;  I  shall  soon  b«i=^ 
better.'* 

"Oh,  no!  thou  art  ill!"  continue^^ed 
Thora,  with  tender  anxiety;  "tho^::^^^ 
hast  looked  so  poorly  for  several  dayr^^^*- 
Stop  at  home  to-morrow  morning;  ' 

will  see  if  my  mother  will  not  go  wit*'-*** 
me  to  pay  thee  a  little  visit." 

Thora  did  not  observe  that  the  a] 
pearance  of  indisposition  vanished  fix)^'^^^^ 
Jacob's  countenance    at    these  word^-^^^' 
she  regarded  his  silence  as  confirmatoK:^  -^^7" 
of  her  fears,  and  would  not  rest  un*^""^ 
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he  had  promised  her  that  he  would  take 
a  carriage  home. 

Jaooh,  however,  on  the  following 
day  was  perfectly  well,  and  when  on 
the  next  Saturday  she  asked  him  to 
come  on  Sunday  morning,  he  promised 
to  do  80. 

Contrary  to  probability,  he  foimd  her 
alone. 

She  was  almost  astonished  by  the 
expression  of  childlike  joy  with  which 
he  looked  around  him;  now  contem- 
plating her,  now  the  room,  as  if  they 
had  met  after  a  long  separation.  There 
was  something  in  liis  manner  which 
affected  her,  without  her  being  able  to 
eq>lain  to  herself  what  it  was. 

She  sat  by  his  side  and  stroked  the 
hair  from  his  forehead,  and  looked  into 
those  eyes  which  gazed  at  her  with 
unspeakable  tenderness.    Although  she 
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felt  that  she  loved  him,  it  seemed  ix^^^io 
her,  when  she  met  this  expression  irw^^^ 
his  eyes  and  heard  the  tender  tones  o^i:^  of 
his  voice,  that  she   did  not   love 
snflBdently,  was  not  sufficiently  gral 
fill  for  this  deep  love.     On  her  sid'^E^-de 
the  conversation  was    only  hy  a    fen^^^3W 
words.      He,    on    the    contrary,    sai^^^d 
much,  but  in  that  suppressed  tone  izM:  in 
which    the   profoundest    passion    ofte^^^^^n 
speaks,  as  if  it  feared  to  give  the  reiTT^w^TW 
to  itself;  but  the  words  were  so  dean-^^^* 
so  explicit,  so    forcible,   and  now  ai*:^*^^ 
then  developed  themselves  in  imager^^^ 
which  betrayed  the  southern  home  (^       ^^ 
his  soul. 

She  bent  over  him  with  a  still 
and  warmer  aflFection,  and  as  she  tht:-^-*^ 
sat,   Jacob    suddenly   fancied   that    h^    *^ 
again  perceived  in  her  eyes  that  pen^-»— ^^ 
trating  two-fold,  deep  glance,  which  KT    be 
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biad  once  before  observed,  but  now 
stronger  than  ever.  And  again  the 
ilood  rushed  back  to  his  heart  with 
'esistless  impulse. 

Qe  was  silent,  and  she  drew  him  still 
doser  to  her  bosom. 

The  mother  and  sister  came  home 
Lnd  interrupted  this  tete-Ortete. 

Jacob  rose  to  meet  his  futm'e  mother- 
n-law  with  the  greatest  politeness,  as- 
isted  her  and  her  daughter  to  take  off 
heir  things,  and  asked,  "  T\Tiere  have 
rou  been  so  early,  dear  ladies,  and  in 
ill  this  grandeur  ?" 

"  We  liave  just  come  from  church, 
^vhere  we  heard  Mynster  preach,"  re- 
plied the  mother.  "  Tliora,  hast  thou 
ibt  a  cup  of  coffee  for  me? — ^it  is  so 
fciorribly  cold." 

Soon  after  Jacob  took  his  leave,  but 
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not  before  he  had  promised  to  oome 
again  early  in  the  evening. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  mother  said, 
as  she  set  her  coffee-cup  somewhat 
hastily  down  upon  the  tray,  "  There  is 
something  dreadful  in  this  man!  I 
fancy  that  he  cannot  endure  our  going 
to  church;  what,  would  he  have  the 
whole  family  re-baptized  ?  Such  a  &ce 
as  he  made  when  I  said  that  we  were 
just  come  from  church  I  Good  heavens ! 
can  he  not  be  as  tolerant  as  we  are  I" 

Thora  was  wounded  by  these  remarks, 
and  began  to  weep. 

"  Nay,  don't  cry,  my  child,*'  said  the 
mother ;  "  there  is  nothing  so  very  bad 
after  all  I  Thy  father  and  I  have  talked 
together  about  him,  and  we  are  agreed  •  ^ 
that  thou  canst  alter  him  in  many 
ways  for  the  better.     A  girl,  when  she 
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is  betrothed,  has  great  power  over  her 
lover.  11  thou  managest  well  thou 
canst  accustom  him  to  be  a  little  more 
chivalric,  as  thy  father  says,  and  to 
get  rid  of  his  ill-himiours.  He  is  very 
fond  of  thee,  heaven  knows,  and  thou 
canst  wind  him  round  thy  finger.'* 

Thora's  tears  ceased  to  flow,  because 
her  thoughts  were  rivetted  by  her 
mother's  words. 

The  evening  came.  They  had  visitors 
with  them,  and  again  that  imaccount- 
able  cloud  was  diffused  over  Jacob's 
countenance.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
either  unpolite  or  silent ;  there  was,  in 
fiact,  nothiQg  to  complain  of  ia  him; 
any  one  who  had  not  seen  him  in  his 
brighter  moments,  might  not  perhaps 
have  found  anything  remarkable  in  his 
behaviour ;  he  was  only  quiet ;  it  was 
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only  a  certain  imeafiiness,  a  sometihing 
akin  to  anxiety,  which  showed  itself  m 
his  features;  and  this  it  was  whicii 
annoyed  the  family.  They  wished  that 
the  future  son-in-law  should  be  cheer- 
ful and  make  the  house  cheerful,  and 
cause  people  to  say,  *'  That  is  really  an 
amiable  young  fellow  that  Thora  is 
betrothed  to." 

He  excited  among  the  guests  now 
present  similar  feelings  as  regarded 
himself,  as  on  the  preceding  occasion; 
and  yet  something  still  must  be  men- 
tioned. When  Thora  met  him  on  his 
arrival  in  the  passage,  she  patted  him 
on  the  cheek,  and  said,  "  Now  let  me 
see  that  thou  art  very  cheerful  this 
evening." 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  injunc- 
tion ?  was  the  instantaneous  su^estion 
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of  his  mind.  Had  there  been  remarks 
made  about  him  in  the  famUy? — ^per- 
haps a  quarrel  and  reproaches. 

When  Jacob,   iii  the  course  of  the 

eyening,  conversed  with  the  lady  of  the 

House,    he    thought    he   perceived    an 

acerbity  and  an  unfriendliness   in   her 

tone  which  he  had  never  observ^ed  be- 

)re ;    and  when  he  turned  to  the  mer- 

^^iant,  the  latter  replied  to  him  with  a 

!(Mliteness  which  was  almost  too  polite. 

'^acob  turned  aside ;  his  lips  quivered, 

^nd  tears  filled   his   eyes.     Prom  this 

^^inoment   he    became    more    silent   and 

introverted,  so  that  again  the  attention 

C^f  the  visitors  was  turned  upon  him. 

Thora  herself  felt  that  the  behaviour 

of    her    betrothed   was    singular ;    and 

^Vrheai  he  was  gone  she  seriously  began 

to  think  by  what  means  she  could  pro- 

ciuce  a  change  in  him. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


The  following  morning  Jacob 
and  prepared  Ms  coffee,  with  that  p 
found  attention  which  people  often 
to  bestow  upon  mechanical  occupatio 
whilst,  in  fact,  they  are  thinking  no 
about  them. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing,  however," 
he . to  himself,  as  he  turned  the  tap 
the  um,  "  that  Martin  is  away.     I 
almost  frightened  lest  he  should 
come  back  again ;  although  he  is,' 
all,  the  only  one  with  whom  I  can  s 
freely." 
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Jacob  agaiii  sank  in  deep  thought, 
"which  was  only  interrupted  by  some  one 
Imocking  at  the  door,  and  immediately 
mfter  the  door  slowly  opened,  as  if  the 
^rson  about  to  enter  had  not  expected 
-fto  gain  admittance. 
It  was  Martin. 

<<  Martin ! "  exclaimed  Jacob  surprised, 
mnd  rose  to  meet  him ;  ^^  welcome,  good 
:firiend !  It  is  wonderful  though,  for  I 
"was  just  then  sitting  and  thinking  of 
^Tou. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Martin,  and  continued 
io  stand  at  the  door,  mth  a  solemn 
countenance,  "hush!  disturb  not  my 
emotions,  I  approach  a  betrothed  man  ! 
I  enter — it  is  most  extraordinary  1  You 
are  at  home,  lucky  fellow  I  you  despise 
neither  food,  lodgings,  nor  cleanliness, 
and  yet  you  exist  on  love ! 1  con- 
gratulate you  ! " 
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"  Thanks,  thanks,  Martin  I  But  come 
away  from  that  door,  oame  and  sit 
down." 

*^  So  be  it  1"  said  Martin,  and  enterad. 
''But  seriously  speaking,  how  ate  yon, 
my  good  fellow?  Thoogii  it  is  not 
much  use  inquiring — of  coarse,  you  are 
in  a  fever — in  a  fever  erf  rapture *' 

Jacob  constrained  the  muscles  of  his 
face,  and  the  expression  of  his  q^  to 
that  happiness  should  beam  from  fais 
whole  countenance,  and  that  he  mig^ 
emphatically  reply  to  the  inquiry.  With 
the  same  forced  gaiety  did  he  compel 
Martin  to  sit  down  on  the  so£Gt,  gave 
him  a  pipe,  and  said, — 

"Let  me  give  you  a  cup  of  co£Eee. 
Something  you  must  have  for  your  con- 
gratulations, especially  as  you  offer  them 
so  beautifully ! " 

Martin  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  Jacob, 
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while  he  ponied  oat  the  coffee,  lighted 
qmetty  and  in  the  most  scientific  man* 
ner  his  pipe,  and  seated  himself  most 
comfortably  cm  the  sofa.  When  he  had 
tasted  the  aromatic  liquid,  and  con- 
^Tinced  himself  that  it  was  excellent,  he 
said, — 

*'  I  will  drink  your  coffee,  Bendixen, 
liut  you  may  very  well  imagine  that  it  is 
mot  exactly  the  beyerage  which  should 
l)e  drank  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind. 
I  expected  to  have  seen  an  array  of  seven 
and  twenty  champagne  bottles,  to  which 
ihe  appropriate  seven  and  twenty  shots 
should  have  been  fired.  Or,  perhaps, 
you  have  already  had  the  firing  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Jacob,  and  smiled. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  continued  Martin, 
"  what  sort  of  fellow  are  you  I  When 
a  man  luxuriates  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  love — ^when  he  is  so  brimful  of  happi- 
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ness  that  he  dances,  floats  over  the  earth, 
— how  can  such  an  one,  I  say,  sit  in  his 
room  and  quite  prosaically  pour  out  his 
coflEee  from  a  tin  coffee-pot  ?  Why,  at 
all  events,  does  he  not  let  the  water  run 
over,  whilst  he  is  lost  in  those  heautifiil 
eyes,  which  are  for  ever  heaming  before 
him?  Why  does  he  not  forget  his 
bread  ? — ^why,  in  his  abstraction  c^  mind, 
does  he  not  eat  his  bread  without  butter, 
whilst,  in  thought,  he  is  grasping  the 
hand  of  first  one  and  then  another  in 
the  family  of  his  beloved,  petted  and 
caressed  by  aunts  and  cousins,  and 
passed  about  among  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  family,  proud  and 
admired  as  the  very  best  of  all  good 
fellows  ?  Love  I — Is  this  thy  so  much 
exalted  power  that ....  but  Bendixen ! 
You  don't  really  look  enraptured ;  your 
eyes  no  longer  are  bright;  your  smile 
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lias  Tanished,  like  the  bubbling  fountain 
in  the  desert ! " 

During  the  foregoing  brilliant  descrip- 
tion, Jacob  had  actually  forgotten  to 
assume  a  correspondent  countenance, 
and  sat  listening  to  it  with  a  sad  and 
melancholy  air. 

"You  yourself  understand  it,"  said 
Martin ;  "  another  time  will  do  just  as 
well  for  feigning ;  for  are  you  not  aware 
that  I  know  you  too  well  not  to  see  that 
you  are  not  gay,  in  the  way  which  you 
wish  to  make  me  believe  ?  What  is  in 
the  wind,  my  dear  fellow  ?  "  asked  he, 
in  a  grave  and  sympathizing  tone ;  "  do 
not  the  family  behave  well  to  you  ?  do 
they  J)ersecute  you  ?  " 

"No!**  replied  Jacob;  "it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  ungrateful  of  me 
were  I  to  utter  the  least  complaint,  or 
express  the  slightest  cause  of  displeasure. 
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All  I"  coi^Ltmued  he,  "  if  the  truth  must 
be  spoken,  it  is  not  they,  it  is  I  who 
cause  myself  annoyance  and  sorrow." 

''Did  I  not  think  so?"  said  Martin 
to  himself. 

"It  is  I  who  vex  myself;  I  cannot 
help  doing  so.  Oh,  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  the  painful  circumstances  in 
which  I  often  find  myself !  It  goes  so 
far,  that  I  am  annoyed  if  I  have  to  go 
there  when  they  have  visitors.  It  seems 
to  me  almost  as  if  it  were  a  want  of  due 
respect  to  the  family,  to  let  it  be  seen  by 
their  guests  that  they  are  going  to  have 
a  Jew  for  their  son-in-law.  And  even 
when  I  am  there  I  am  miserable,  if  I 
see  two  people  talking  in  an  under-tone, 
or  glancing  at  one  another,  or  ex- 
changing a  smile,  unless  I  know  wliat 
they  are  talking  about,  or  smiling  at. 
I  have  not  eyes  and  ears  enough  to  serve 
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my  purpose ;  I  am  rent  to  pieces,  as  it 
were; — ami  yet,  perhaps,  their  glances 
and  their  smiles  are  the  most  innocent 
in  the  world.  It  may  he  so  very  likely, 
but  I  have  filled  my  mind  with  appre- 
hension. When  I  keep  away,  I  am  al- 
ways longing  to  he  there ;  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  my  presence  may  prevent  re- 
marks which  have  reference  to  me.  And 
then  besides  that,  when  I  am  not  there 
that  conceited  puppy.  Lieutenant  Eng- 
borg,  comes  dangling  about  my  be- 
loved!'' 

**What  then,  in  order  to  make  the 
"Unliappiness  complete,  are  you  become 
jesdous?'*  remarked  Martin. 

**No;"  returned  Jacob,  "but  he 
already  paid  his  court  to  the  same  ghi, 
^^^d  now,  when  she  has  decided  in  mv 
'^'^our,  it  seems  to  me  that  honour  re- 
quires him  quietly  to  withdraw  himsell'. 

VOL.   II.  o 
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There  is  a  certain  degree  of  impudence 
in  going  to  the  house,  just  as  if  no 
change  had  taken  place.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  he  expected  that  his  time  would 
yet  come." 

"But  is  he  not  somewhat  Kked  by 
the  family  ?**  asked  Martin. 

"  Yes,  a  little,"  replied  Jacob  ;  "  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  existing 
circumstances .  * ' 

"  No,  but  all  this  is,  in  fact,  of  quite 
subordinate  importance,  if  you  only  get- 
on  well  with  the  family,  and  you  youir  • 
self  say  that   they  treat  you  with  a-IH^ 
possible  delicacy." 

"  But    have    you   never   remarked,i^:  - 
said  Jacob,   "that  there  is  a  delica^ 
which  wounds  ?    The  misfortune  is  th 
there   is  any  occasion  for  delicacy  5 
all.     Their  delicate  silence   has   in 
something  painful  to  me,   for  I  ha*'^: — ^' 
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l)ecome  so  mucli  accustomed  to  certain 
words,  that  I  always  expect  them.     K 
they  would  only  for   once  talk  about 
Jews  in  my  presence,    and   even  joke 
about  them ! — ^That  would  be  a  kindness 
to  me,  for  it  would  prove  to  me  that 
they  had  for  once  quite  forgotten  that  I 
was  a  Jew.     But  not  the  slighest  sound 
about  Jews  is  heard,  although  innume- 
rable occasions    occur  when  the  word 
must  have  been  on  their  tongues.     Not 
long    ago,   they  were  talking  about  a 
man  whose  name  was  Jacobson.     I  read 
on  every  countenance  the  wish  to  in- 
quire whether  he  was  a  Jew,  but  I  was 
J)resent;    they    were  vexed    and    were 
silent.      It    is     never    out     of    their 
i;houghts  that   I  am  a  Jew;   my  pre- 
sence is  a  constraint  upon  them ;  they 
cannot  talk   so   confidentially,   so    un- 
restrainedly, with  me,  as  if  I  were  a 
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Christian.  My  greatest  happiness 
would  be  to  become  merged  into  their 
sphere ;  to  vanish  as  an  individual  and 
live  as  a  portion  of  their  family  life; 
but  every  moment  plucks  me  out  firom 
among  them ;  I  am  but  as  a  stranger 
in  their  domestic  circle.  Our  blood 
will  not  unite  in  fostCT-brotherhood ;  ^  ; 
there  is  a  mysterious  mischief-bringfaig-"^^ 
power  standing  between  us  which 
divides  us  one  from  the  other.'* 

Martin  sat  with  bowed  head,  and 
silent    long    after    Jacob    had    ceased-fc>«^ 
speaking.     At  length  he  said, — 

"  I  could  have  told  you  at  the  begin — 
ning  precisely  what  you  have  told 
now.     The  thing  is  that  we  are  Jews- 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  we  know  ifri  i^ 
so  well  ourselves.     Therefore  I  did 
best, — ^but  it  is  now  all  one.      I 
your  physician,  and  I  wiU  continue  t:^''^ 
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be  so,  although  you  have  gone  beyond 
my  prescription;  but  if  you  had  a 
patient  who  had  taken  cold  by  his  want 
of  care,  and  by  his  disregard  of  your 
advice,  and  thus  had  brought  himself 
into  a  consumption,  you  would  not  let 
him  lie  in  a  helpless  state  because  the 
consumption  was  owing  to  himself. 
WiU  you  have  my  advice  ?" 

Jacob  had  thrown  himself  upon  the 
sofa,  and  now  lay  with  his  hands  over 
his  eyes,  and  made  no  reply. 

Martin  for  some  time  walked  up  and 
down  the  room ;  at  length  he  said, — 

"  You  may  ask  me  why  I  come  here 
and  thrust  myself  into  your  confidence  ? 
I  may  ask  myself  the  same  question,  for 
I  really  do  not  know  why.  It  lies  here 
within  the  ribs  and  will  out,  and  if  I 
were  not  a  sworn  foe  to  the  materialists, 
who  say  that  feeling  has  its  seat  in  the 
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heart,  I  should  believe  that  I  was  very 
fond  of  you.  But  that  I  am  not,  for  if 
I  were  I  should  naturally  walk  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  wring  my  hands, 
and  say,  *  What  the  devil  would  yon  go 
and  betroth  yourself  for  ?  K  you  had 
only  let  that  folly  alone !  K  you  had 
had  only  kept  away ! '  But  I  do  not  do 
so  ;  I  am  not  your  friend,  I  am  nothing 
else  but  your  family  physician,  and  you 
are  ill.  There  you  are  lying  now  on 
the  sofa;  I  draw  out  a  diagnosis  of 
your  disease,  and  take  a  review  in  my 
learned  brain  of  all  similar  eases.  Let 
me  have  a  cigar, — ^nay,  here  they  are, — 
when  the  cigar  is  smoked  out,  I  think 
we  shall  be  ready.  Now  listen,  and  be 
filled  with  admiration !  After  due  exa- 
mination, various  circumstances  pre- 
sent themselves,  under  which  a  union 
between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  wonoAH 
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might  be  happy.  In  the  first,  there 
might  be  a  happy  marriage,  if  a  Jew 
firom  the  comer  of  Leather-lane,  or 
little  King's-street,  was  betrothed  to  a 
Christian  lady  of  the  rank  of  a  servant 
wench.  By  a  happy  marriage,  I  under- 
stand one  in  which  all  the  promises  of 
the  betrothal  are  fiilfilled.  When  such 
a  couple  are  courting,  there  generally  oc- 
curs a  pretty  little  quarrel,  at  least,  once 
a  week,  on  a  Sunday,  up  in  her  garret, 
the  end  of  which  generally  is  that  the 
lover  is  marched  down-stairs,  while  the 
lady  exclaims,  *  Go  to  Jericho  with  you, 
you  cursed  Jew  1 '  after  which  they  cele- 
brate a  cordial  reconciliation  on  the 
^Monday ;  the  lover's  ears  being  no  more 
Grounded  by  such  an  address,  than  the 
lady's  by  the  blow  with  which  the  fist  of 
"the  lover  regaled  them.  When  this  pair 
»re  married,  the  same  life  is  continued^ 
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only  that  the  passionate  scenes  may 
occur  any  day  in  the  week,  work-day 
or  saint's  day,  whilst,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  happy  moments  of  reconcili- 
ation become  all  the  more  frequent. 
Occasions  of  disunion  being  shortness  of 
money,  jealousy,  and  such  like.  That 
is  a  happy  married  couple  with  strong 
nerves  and  heavy  fists.  Another  case 
is,  when  a  rich  Jewish  good-for-nothing 
becomes  acquainted  with  a  poor  Chris- 
tian girl  and  her  coquettish  mother.  He 
makes  them  presents,  takes  them  to  the 
shops,  buys  them  shawls  and  gown- 
pieces  ;  in  short,  becomes  so  indispensa* 
ble,  that,  in  order  to  be  always  together, 
they  are  betrothed.  During  the  time  of 
betrothal,  the  lover  adorns  his  beloved 
for  himself,  after  the  wedding  for 
others ;  nor  will  I  be  understood  not  to 
have  said,  that  also  during  the  betrothaL 
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lie  may  not  have  done  the  same, 
finally,  I  have  bethought  myself  of 
a  case  in  which  a  Jew  may  marry  a 
Christian  lady  for  the  sake  of  wealth, 
or  for  some  other  worldly  reason.  That 
is  an  arrangement, — a  bargain,  as  if  with 
oranges ;  they  find  that  one-half  of 
the  ware9  are  damaged,  and,  therefore, 
they  set  a  higher  price  upon  those  that 
lemain.  At  the  time  when  you  took  the 
infection  of  that  strange,  sublime  rap- 
ture called  love — I  b^  your  pardon, 
when  you  fell  in  love — I  was  frightened. 
I  had  no  rubric  ready  by  which  you 
might  be  suitably  treated ;  I  was  afraid 
that  you  might  get  into  a  dilemma,  by 
which  the  soul  would  be  pressed  out 
'Of  your  very  life.  Now,  however,  I 
am  ready  for  the  case  in  which  a  Jew 
like  yourself,  a  handsome,  well-meaning 
young  fellow — ^nay,  hold  your  head  up  1 
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— ^has  stumbled  upon  a  Christiaii  family 
which,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  so  to  be, 
are  tolerant,  and  endeavour  to  make 
amends  for  a  deficiency  by  constant 
attention;  who  are  possessed  of  this 
almost  incredible  peculiarity,  that  under 
all  circumstances,  there  is  no  one  so 
solicitous  for  the  feunily  as  the  fsunily 
itself.  In  this  case  a  perfect,  n^y,  a 
romantic  happiness  is  possible,  if  only 
the  Jew  win  be  wise  enough ;  not  like 
the  porcupine,  to  set  up  his  quills  at 
the  approach  either  of  Mend  or  enemy, 
and  thus  become  intolerant.  Bendixen  I 
Compare  your  engagement  with  those 
other  betrothals ;  thank  your  Grod  and 
Creator,  and  be  reasonable  and  happy  I 
Do  not  sin  against  God's  gifts.  If  the 
others  have  forgotten  that  you  are  a 
Jew,  or  even  seem  to  have  forgotten  it, 
forget  it  yourself,  or,  at  all  events,  seem 
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to  forget  it.  The  girl  loves  you ;  there 
is  not  a  douht  about  that.  Why  do  you 
not  speak  to  her  of  these  things  ? — ^why 
do  you  not  compel  yourself^  to  touch 
with  her  upon  these  delicate  feelings 
of  yours  ?  Give  her  your  full  con- 
fidence— ^There !  now  we  have  the  true 
remedy!  Talk  to  the  girl,  man!  By 
80  doing  you  wUl  have  a  confederate 
in  the  family  itself ;  the  most  powerful 
confederate;  the  only  one,  which,  in 
truth,  you  need!  Now  I  have  done; 
dim,  I  have  spoken,  and  both  my 
oofEee  and  myself  are  become  cold  I  " 

liong  before  Martin  had  ended,  had 
Jacob  sprung  from  his  seat,  once  more 
gay  and  full  of  life. 

"  You  are  right,  Martin !  "  exclaimed 
he;  "you  are  perfectly  right.  I 
liave  been  blind,  deaf — I  have  been  a 
— why  have  you  not  regularly  abused 
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me  ?    I  have  deserved  it !     Oh  !   I  am 
now  alive,  I  am  as  if  new-bom — *' 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Martin,  "I  also 
lay  great  ^stress  upon  the  science  of 
obstetrics." 

"Don't  laugh  at  me;"  said  Jacob, 
"you  have  freed  me  from  all  my 
pusillanimity  and  childishness !  You 
are  my  benefactor;  yes,  in  truth,  my 
benefactor!  When  shall  I  be  able  to 
do  so  much  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  hope,  never  !  "  exclaimed  Martin, 
"Heaven  preserve  me  from  being  so 
mad !  But,  since  we  are  talking  about 
making  returns — ^why,  I  advise  you  to 
get  married ;  employ  me  as  your  doctor, 
that  vnil  be  a  little  practice  to  begin 
with.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  you 
are  a  doctor  yourself,  and,  therefore, 
I  must  give  you  my  services  gratis. 
However,  this  you  can  do,  when  you 
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have  the  wedding  and  I  come  to  con- 
gratulate you,  give  me  champagne 
instead  of  coflTee.'* 

As  soon  as  Martin  was  gone,  Jacob 
hasteaed  to  his  betrothed.  On  his  way 
thither,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Yes,  I  will 
make  a  full  confession  to  her  of  all  my 
childishness ;  she  shall  see  into  every 
crevice  of  my  heart.  She  wiU  stand  by 
me,  and  like  my  good  angel,  chase 
away  the  evil  thoughts." 

His  heart  was  light,  and  his  eye 
beamed  with  happiness  as  he  ascended 
the  steps  to  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

As  usual,  they  had  visitors.  The 
moment  was  evidently  not  propitious 
for  his  errand.  But  his  powers  of  mind 
were  in  such  active  movement;  his 
determination  gave  him  such  energy, 
that  he  thought  not  of  impediments. 

The  company  was  engaged  in  lively, 
and  tolerably  loud,  conversation  when 
Jacob  entered  the  room.  A  French 
lady  was  there,  together  with  the  &- 
mily,  with  whom  she  was  staying. 
Lieutenant  Engborg,  and  a  few  other 
young  men. 
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Jacob's  arrival  for  the  moment  filled 
Thora  with  anxiety;  but  his  connte- 
nance  was  so  unusually  cheerful  and 
cordial,  that  she  immediately  lost  all 
fear  and  receiyed  him  with  her  most 
affectionate  smile,  and,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  pride,  introduced  him  to  the 
Prench  lady  as  her  betrothed.  TMs 
lady  probably  thought  that  his  position 
in  the  family  required  that  she  should 
pay  him  particular  attention;  she  im- 
mediately, therefore,  drew  him  into  the 
conversation,  which  was  again  con- 
tinued, and  which  was  gay  and  amusing, 
and  had  reference  to  what  she  had 
seen  during  her  short  residence  in 
Copenhagen. 

Of  course,  all  spoke  in  Trench,  and 
Jacob  soon  perceived  that  Lieutenant 
Engborg  had  much  more  fluency  in  the 
language    than    himself.     He    said  ix} 
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himself  that  this  young  maa  should 
not  long  have  the  adyantage  of  him 
in  this  respect;  but,  for  the  moment, 
there  was  no  help.  He  was  not  ac- 
customed to  feel  himself  overcome  in 
any  contest  where  man  meets  with 
man.  The  arrogance  of  the  Lieutenant, 
however,  was  painful  to  him,  and  there 
were  moments  in  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  jealous  bitterness;  as  now, 
for  instance,  when  Thora,  who  also 
spoke  beautiful  French,  was  able  to 
keep  up  a  much  livelier  conversation 
with  Engborg  than  with  himself. 

Jacob  bethought  himself  with  im- 
easiness  and  vexation  of  the  object  for 
which  he  had  come,  and  the  company 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  precious 
purpose,  became  irksome  to  him.  He 
had  not,  however,  much  time  for  re- 
flection;   he  was  borne   along  by  the 
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stream  of  conversation.  Almost  against 
his  will,  lie  talked  a  great  deal,  as  if 
to  pmiish  himself  for  not  talking  well. 
He  joined  in  the  laughter  of  others, 
although  he  himself  felt  no  cause  for 
laughter. 

Coffee  and  cake  were  handed  round. 
"Try  this,**  said  Thora,  in  the  midst 
of  a  lively  conversation,  presenting  to 
the  French  lady  the  heaped-up  plate; 
"this  is  true  Danish  wheaten-cake ; 
you  will  not  find  its  equal  in  France : 
it  is  sent  us  by  my  aunt  from  the 
coimtry.     It  is  true,  Bendixen!"   said 

ft 

she,  addressing  Jacob ;  "  and  perhaps 
my  aunt  also  will  soon  come  herself. 
Oh,  I  am  so  glad  that  you  then  can 
make  the  acquaintance  of  my  sweet 
aunt  Matilde !  ** 

Without  paying  much  attention  to 
this  information,  Jacob  replied : 
'  VOL.  n.  p 
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It  will  delight  me,  if  yotur  axmt  is 
only  as  good  as  her  wheaten-cake ;  I 
will  now  eat  a  piece  to  h»  hapi^ 
arrival." 

Jacob  said  pidce  instead  of  nwrceanii 
piece  signifying  a  whole  loaf ;  on  which 
the  !Freneh  lady  exclainied,  laughing; 
"  Indeed  I  Ton  must  either  be  very 
fond  of  her  then,  or  very  hnngry ! " 
on  which,  Thora  and  the  lieutenant 
burst  into  hearty  laughter.  It  seemed 
to  Jacob  as  if  the  lieutenant  compelled 
himself  to  laugh,  whilst  Thora  laughed 
with  all  her  heart.  It  ought  to  have 
been  just  the  contrary.  He  was  all 
the  less  inclined  to  excuse  this  in- 
voluntary outburst,  as  he  had  not 
cordially  sympathised  with  the  merri- 
ment of  the  others.  He  fancied  that 
he  was  an  object  of  ridicule  to  this 
company ;  that  he  had  been  humiliated 
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and  rendered  absurd,  though  respect 
tea  the  fiunfly  ought  to  have  pre- 
served him  fipom  this.  Nothing  more 
was  needed  to  diase  the  superfidal 
GheerfiiLiess  from  his  countenance,  and 
to  exhibit  instead  displeasure  and 
mortified  feeling. 

80  sudden  was  the  change  of  his 
countenance  that  the  two  ladies,  per- 
cemng  it,  involuntarily  became  silent, 
on  which  the  lieutenant  burst  afresh 
into  peals  of  laughter. 

"lieutenant!"  exclaimed  Jacob,  in 
a  voice  tremulous  with  passion,  turn- 
ing round  to  him. 

The  lieutenant  seemed  to  quail  before 
hun,  and  was  silent. 

The  silence  which  had  thus  suddenly 
fallen  around  him,  and  in  which  Jacob 
seemed  to  hear  the  echo  of  his  own 

p2 
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exclamatioii)  made  him  instantly  fed 
the  folly  of  which  he  had  heea  guilty. 
In  vain  he  now  endeavoured  to  give 
a  renewed  impulse  to  the  conversation ; 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  seemed 
arrested  by  the  required  effort,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds  he  endured 
a  real  martyrdom ;  he  felt  himself  fear- 
folly  lonely,  and  yet  it  was,  as  if  the 
eye  of  the  Almighty  was  riveted  upon 
him.  He  suffered  under  the  curse 
which  is  imposed  by  an  isolated  youth, 
and  by  the  mind  not  having  acquired 
the  polish  of  social  life. 

The  sound  of  the  stage-coach  sud- 
denly pulling  up  before  the  house 
released  both  himself  and  the  company 
generally  from  the  petrifying  influence 
which  had  fallen  upon  them.  All 
hastened  to   the  window   to   see  who 
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had  arriyed.  Jacob  blessed  in  his 
heart,  the  stranger  who  had  come  so 
opportunely. 

"  Mother ! "  exclaimed  Thora,  "  there 
is  my  aunt!" 

"Tes,  good  heavens!  my  aimt," 
chimed  in  her  sister ;  and  clapping 
their  hands  they  ran  out  of  the  room 
to  receive  her. 

The  visitors  took  their  leave,  and 
Jacob,  who  was  abashed  and  dejected, 
would  have  followed  their  example,  if 
it  could  have  been  done  with  propriety. 

When  the  aimt  had  embraced  and 
kissed  her  sister  and  her  nieces  and 
inquired  after  the  health  of  the  absent 
merchant,  Jacob  was  introduced  to  her 
as  Thora's  betrothed. 

"  I  congratulate  you !''  said  the  aimt, 
Very  coldly  but  politely.  Jacob  bowed 
^ost  respectfully. 
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'^Bat  how  happens  it  that  you  are 
oome  so  unexpectedly^  dear  MatildeP" 
asked  Mrs.  Fangel. 

^'Good  heavens!  the  occasion  is  a 
happy  one ! "  replied  aunt  Matilde. 
"  You  know  that  ever  since  the  death  of 
his  sister,  my  husband  has  lost  all 
desire  to  continue  at  the  parsonage^ 
although,  it  is  so  good  a  living;  there- 
fore he  made  inquiries  after  a  living 
in  the  city.  In  the  spring  we  got  a 
letter  to  say  that  the  living  he  wished 
for  was  at  his  service;  and  as  soon  as 
I  heard  that,  I  had  no  longer  any 
wish  to  remain  a  country  parson's 
wife.  I  set  off,  and  now  you  have  me, 
and  here  I  shall  stay  till  my  husband 
comes.  Good  heavens !  How  I  have 
longed  after  Copenhagen !" 

"Oh,  that  is  deKghtful !"  exclaimed 
Thora's  sister ;  "  so  then  my  uncle  will 
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be  our  pariah  minister  I  And  he  can 
marry  you,  Thora!" 

"Thora!"  interrupted  the  aunt, 
with  a  keen  glance;  ^'ean  she  be 
married  by  a  Christian  minister  P" 

So  unexpected  and  so  startling  was 
this  exclamation  that  Jacob  at  first 
could  hardly  believe  his  ears ;  the  next 
nunnent  it  seemed  to  him  impossible 
that  it  could  be  said  in  any  other 
spirit  than  that  of  sheer  stupidity. 

Question  and  answer  in  the  mean- 
time were  uninterruptedly  iuterchanged. 
Whilst  the  aunt  replied,  Mrs.  Fangel 
had  already  a  &esh  question  on  her 
lips. 

"When  does  you  husband  come? 
Does  he  enter  on  the  living  immedi- 
ately?" 

"Yes;  he  only  stops  till^he  has  sold 
our  rubbish  by  auction.    We  shall  get 
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everything    new    here    from     top    to 
bottom." 

"  But  will  not  aunt  go  and  change 
her  dress?"  asked  Thora's  sister. 

Thora  had  walked  silently  to  one  of 
the  windows ;  Jacob  stood  with  a  sorely 
perplexed  mind  in  another  window  and 
drew  figures  on  the  pane  of  glass. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  my  child!  But 
let  me  first  have  a  cup  of  warm  coffee. 

Ah,  see  there,  Mr.  Lieutenant! " 

exclaimed  she,  casting  her  eye  on  Eng- 
borg,  who  had  not  left  with  the  others, 
and  'who  had  approached  her — "Ay, 
and  you  really,"  added  she,  in  an 
under  tone,  "have  let  my  niece  be 
carried  off  from  just  under  your  nose  !" 

Jacob  heard  these  words.  It  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  doubt  their  mean- 
ing, yet  he  could  not  take  offence  at 
them.    The  aunt  seemed  to  him  like 
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a  demon  who  had  broken  loose  to  per- 
secute him. 

At  length,  she  went  to  change  her 
dress.  He  longed  to  approach  Thora; 
to  excuse  his  behaviour  to  her,  and  to 
have  thus  early  such  an  understanding 
with  her  as  might  secure  him  against 
this  horrible  woman;  but  Thora,  with 
a  look  of  displeasure,  also  left  the 
room  and  followed  the  others  into  the 
chamber. 

He  stood  in  torturing  anxiety;  so 
much  did  he  dread  any  word  which 
might  possibly  be  exchanged  among 
them.  Of  a  certaintv  his  countenance 
must  have  expressed  the  musing  of  his 
soul ;  for,  some  time  afterwards,  when 
Thora  approached  him,  she  pressed  his 
hand  tenderly,  whilst  she  gazed  into 
his  face  with  eyes  full  of  tears.  In  a 
moment   Jacob's  suffering   was   at    an 
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end;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment; 
for,  in  the  next,  he  asked  himself,  how 
long  wiU  she  retain  affection  and  regard 
for  the  Jew  whom  she  allows  to  be 
persecuted  under  her  own  roof? 

Jacob  was  seated  at  table  by  the 
aunt,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  bring 
them  amicably  together;  but  the  first 
words  she  addressed  to  him  were, 
*^  Nay,  I'm  pleased.  Then  you  do  eat 
with  us !  " 

Shortly  after,  she  turned  towards 
him,  in  a  Mendly  manner,  and  asked 
about  his  birth-place,  his  rank  of  life, 
and  so  forth.  When  he  had  given 
her  some  information  on  these  sub- 
jects, she  asked, 

"  But  what  do  your  family  say  to 
your  having  betrothed  yourself  to  a 
Christian  girl?" 

Jacob  had  self-possession  enough  to 
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give  aa  evasive  reply,  but  he  sat  as 
if  on  the  rack.  He  would  have  given  a 
year  of  his  life  if  he  could  have  sUeiiced 
that  tongue — ^if  he  could  have  prevented 
it  &om  uttering  those  poisonous  words, 
to  which  the  whole  company  sat  listen- 
ing with  profound  attention.  He  felt 
as  if  madness  were  raging  within  him— 
as  if  a  burning  hatred  arose  within  him 
of  all  those  who  heard  these  words, 
and  more  especially  of  her  who  uttered 
them. 

She,  however,  in  the  meantime,  had 
passed  on,  with  the  same  ease  and  the 
same  indifference,  to  other  conversation 
with  some  one  else  at  table ;  and  seemed 
not  to  have  the  slightest  idea,  either  of 
the  pain  she  had  occasioned,  or  of  the 
aversion  which  she  had  called  forth. 

WUhelm  Fangel  now  joined  the  party. 
At  sight  of  the  aunt  with  whom  he  had 
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spent  so  many  happy  summer  holidayB, 
he  rushed  to  her,  and  flung  his  arms 
round  her  neck.  After  this  he  offered, 
as  was  his  custom,  his  hand  most  kindly 
to  Jacob ;  but,  imluckily,  Jacob  was  in 
no  humour  to  receive  a  hand  which  had 
so  lovingly  pressed  that  of  the  aunt, 
and  he  received  Wilhehn's  greeting  with 
a  cold  "  Good-day  to  you.** 

He  felt  that  all  eyes  rested  upon  him — 
that  they  regarded  liim  as  the  destroyer 
of  the  family  joy;  and  his  heart  was, 
filled  with  a  sort  of  evil  satisfaction  in 
the  thought  that  he  could  recompense 
them  with  some  of  the  unhappiness 
which  they,  so  calmly,  had  caused  him 
to  endure. 

When  he  went  home,  he  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  in  the  condition  of  a 
somnambulist.  There  were  moments 
when    he    regarded    the    whole    as   a 
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dream;  the  next  moment,  however, 
the  reality  stood  clear  and  torturingly 
before  him.  As  he  opened  his  door  a 
bitter  smile  curled  Ms  lip,  at  the 
thought  of  the  tender,  loving  emotions 
with  which  he  had  last  closed  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  FEW  days  afterwards  the  post 
brought  Jacob  a  letter ;  and  a  fervent 
joy,  not  unmingled  with  melancholyi 
filled  his  heart,  as  he  recognized  the 
handwriting  of  his  father. 

He  read: 


"  Long  life  to  thee,  my  only  son ! 

"  I    have    received    thy    letter, 

whereby  I  learn  that  thou,  because  of 

our  great  sin,  hast  betrothed  thyself  to 

the  daughter  of  one  who  is  not  a  Jew. 
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Bsst  thou  rightly  considered  what  it  is 
that  thou  hast  done?  Listen  to  the 
serious  words  of  thy  fether.  Thou 
art  descended  from  pure  and  spotless 
Jews;  our  fothers'  fathers  have  united 
themselves  only  to  Jews;  they  have 
never  forsaken  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
But  what  is  in  thy  mind  to  do  ?  What 
would  thy  mother — may  peace  rest  upcm 
her ! — she  who  now  reposes  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  who  is  the  intercessor 
for  our  sins — what  would  she  have  said, 

0 

if  she  had  lived,  at  thy  wishing  to  unite 
thyself  with  the  child  of  the  Christian  ? 
Thou  art  not  a  fool ;  thou  mightest  have 
chosen  for  thyself  a  bride  from  among 
the  richest  of  thy  people.  Dost  thou 
believe  that  thou  canst  be  happy  with 
the  daughter  of  a  stranger  ?  Dost  thou 
bdieve  that  she  can  ever  forget  that 
thou  art  a  son  of  Israel?    And  thy 
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descendants, — wilt  thou  tell  me  what  is 
to  become  of  them  ?  Wilt  thou  be  able 
to  bring  them  up  according  to  the  law  ? 
My  son — mj  only  son !  Thou  art  blind ; 
thou  art  going  to  destruction ;  thou  wilt 
cause  thy  father  to  rend  his  hair,  and 
curse  his  birth !  Must  I,  like  the  poet, 
say  of  my  house,  *  Its  honour  is  gone 
from  it  ?'  Yet,  why  do  I  speak  of  my- 
self ?  My  head  is  become  gray,  and 
bows  towards  the  grave,  after  which  I 
long ;  for  since  the  death  of  thy  mother 
I  am  lonely,  and  now  thou  goest  fer 
from  me,  never  more  to  return.  But 
the  blame  is  mine,  and  mine  only;  I 
myself  sent  thee  into  the  midst  of 
temptation ;  and  yet  I,  by  the  side  of  thy 
cradle,  prayed  God  to  remove  all  bless- 
ing  from  my  head,  and  lay  it  upon 
thine  !  I  give  thee  now  only  my  best 
advice.    Thy  uncle  and  aunt,  and  all 
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our  rdations  Iiere,  are  angry,  and  will 
not  speak  of  thee;  they  believe  that 
fhon  wilt  allow  thyself  to  be  baptized. 
But  I  still  am  thy  father.  The  Lord 
Qod  will  forgiye  me  because  I  cannot 
corse  thee.  I  extend  my  hand  towards 
thee.  My  son,  bow  thy  head,  and  re- 
ceive my  blessing. 

"  *  The  Lord  bless  and  preserve  thee  1 
May  the  light  of  his  countenance  shine 
upon  thee ;  may  he  be  merciful  to  thee, 
and  indine  his  countenance  towards 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace  1 ' 

"  Thus  says  thy  affectionate  father  to 
thee." 

Scarcely  had  he  gone  through  this 
letter,  when  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  an  elderly  Jew  entered,  and 
begged  an  alms.  He  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  favourable  moment  than 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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this,  when  the  letter  of  his  father  had 
made  the  Jews,  and  all  that  belonged 
to  the  Jews,  precious  to  Jacob.  It 
pained  him  as  much  to  see  this  Jew 
begging  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
his  nearest  of  kin;  and  he  gave  him 
bountifully.  The  old  Jew  believed  that 
there  was  some  mistake  in  this  liberal 
gift,  and  hastened  away,  with  the  words, 
"  May  God  bless  you  1 " 

These  words,  and  the  accent  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  sounded  to  Jacob  as 
the  church-bells  on  a  Christmas  morn- 
ing may  sound  to  the  Christian.  An 
indescribable,  veliement,  painful  longing 
seized  him;  he  envied  the  poor  Jew, 
who  now  went  among  the  Jews.  The 
veins  of  his  forehead  were  swollen  with 
impatience.  Home !  — home  1  into  the 
paternal  arms  !     And  Thora  ? 

like  the  bird  tethered  by  a  strings 
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which  flies  boldly  aloft,  but  is  suddenly 
checked  in  its  flight,  and  moves  in 
circles  around  that  one  steadfast  point ; 
so  were  checked  the  emotions  of  Jacob 
by  this  name,  and  then  took  another 
direction. 

Thora! — all  those  beloved  emotions 
which  the  heart  had  forgotten  awoke 
with  redoubled  force.  The  image  of  the 
beloved  stood  clear  and  graceful,  and 
filled  the  heart  with  the  blessedness  of 
affection,  until  a  movement  of  the  mind 
suddenly  recalled  the  late  circumstances, 
and  thus  flung  then*  dark,  threatening 
shadow  over  the  picture. 

"What  ought  I  to  do?"  said  he,  at 
length. 

"  Let  it  be  as  God  in  heaven  will  I " 
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At  this  very  time  the  Fangel  tasojlj 
sat  taUdng  familiarly  together  at  the 
supper-table.  The  merchant  was  at  his 
dub.  WilhehxL  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  approached  the  door 
several  times,  as  if  about  to  leave  it^ 
but,  fascinated  by  the  subject  of  oonver- 
sation,  resolved  to  remain* 

"  That  is,  in  fiEUjt,  a  very  gentlemanly 
young  man,"  said  aunt  Matilde,  when 
Mrs  Pangel  had  expressed  her  surprise 
that  no  one  had  seen  Bendixen  for  the 
whole  day, — "I  had  imagined  him  to 
myself  with  a  low-bred  Jewish  counte- 

m 

nance  ;  and  I  had  determined  quietly, 
in  my  own  mind,  that  I  would  get  him 
out  of  the  family  before  long.  And  he 
has  not  been  in  it  much  of  late,  but 
now  that  vexes  me.  Tou  have  not  bad 
taste,  after  all,   dear  Thora, — if   one 
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could  only  get  accustomed  to  his  being 
a  Jew." 

Thora  was  silent;  she  had  it,  how- 
ever, on  her  tongue  to  say, — "Mind 
your  own  business,  dear  aunt.'' 

^'  I  have  always  liked  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Eai]^ ;  "  he  is  a  respectable,  quiet, 
doad  upright  young  man.  The  only 
thing  I  do  not  fike  in  him  is  the  temper 
which  he  has  shown  latterly.  Before  he 
was  betrothed,  he  was  always  so  cheer- 
fal  and  kind ;  when  he  used  to  look  at 
me  with  his  large  dark  eyes,  it  was 
with  such  ^raordinary  tenderness,  as 
if  he  would  beseech  of  me  not  to  deny 
him  Thora.  He  looked  as  if  he  could 
have  gone  through  the  fire  for  me ; — 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  betrothed  it  was 
all  over." 

**  Perhaps  his  family  are  opposed  to 
the  match,"  su^ested  the  aunt. 
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'^  i  don't  fancy  so ;  he  never  speaks  (d 
them,"  said  the  mother. 

"  I  believe  it,  nevertheless,"  ex- 
claimed the  aunt,  who  prided  herself 
on  her  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

''No,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Fangel ;  ''  he  has  his  own  independent 
fortune, — ^and  why  need  he  trouble  him- 
self about  his  family  if  he  only  loves 
Thora,  and  that  I  am  convinced  he 
does." 

"  Tou  might  easily  find  out  what  is 
amiss  with  him,"  said  Thora's  sister  to 
Wilhelm ;  "  you  have  always  been  such 
good  friends." 

"  T  don't  intermeddle  with  my  sister's 
love-affairs,"  replied  Wilhelm ;  "my 
sister  has  chosen  her  own  lover, — I 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
Besides,  did  you  not  all  see  how  short- 
tempered  he  was  also  to  me,  the  other 
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day  ?  Nevertheless,  this  I  will  say  for 
him,  he  is  a  noble  fellow  in  reality, — 
nor  have  I  a  friend  whom  I  esteem 
more  than  he;  but  he  has  his  faults 
like  aU  of  us." 

"  If  I  must  speak  my  honest  opinion,'* 
said  Mrs.  Fangel,  "I  fancy, — ^nay  it 
is  almost  ridiculous;  but  don't  you 
remember,  Mille,  the  day  we  came  from 
church  ?  I  almost  fancy  that  he  cannot 
bear  our  being  Christians." 

The  aunt  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  exclaimed, — 

"  Do  you  then  think  that  he  wishes 
us  all  to  become  Jews  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  but  I  fancy — ^nay, 
I  don't  exactly  know  myself; — but  I 
cannot  explain  that  extraordinary  coun- 
tenance !" 

**That  is  called   demonstration   in  a 
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circle,**  remarked  Wilhelm,  as  he  made 
a  pause,  and  looked  at  his  mother  with 
a  sarcastic  air. 

"  It  vriill  all  come  right,  nerer  fear ! " 
said  the  aimt  after  a  moment's  silence. 
"In  the  first  place,  I  shall  set  about 
making  him  sick  of  being  a  Jew.  If 
he  really  lores  Thora  he  will  also  love 
her  religion;  and  the  day  when  he  is 
baptized  I  will,  with  my  whole  heart, 
give  my  blessing  to  her  marriage  with 
her  handsome  lover,"  added  she,  as 
she  went  up  to  Thora  and  kissed 
her. 

However  much  indignation  Thora 
might  feel  at  her  aunt's  pertinacious 
interference  in  her  aflEiairs,  she  was 
nevertheless  touched  by  this  proof  of 
affection  from  so  adored  a  relative  of 
the  family.     She  did  not  herself  make 
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any  opposition,  or  even  risk  any 
contest  on  the  subject.  She  thought 
that  it  was  best  to  let  the  aflfiair  take 
its  own  course. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

The  more  Aunt  Matilde  thought 
about  the  aflfair,  the  more  interest  had 
it  for  her.  She  anticipated,  in  idea, 
the  triumph  she  should  enjoy  when 
she  had  enriched  the  community  with 
a  new  member,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  she,  in  her  country  parson- 
age, interested  herself  about  a  chicken 
hatched  late  in  the  season,  or  which 
she  had  reared  when  every  one  else 
had  given  it  up.  She  determined  to 
manage  the  matter,  calmly  and  with 
circumspection,  so  that  she  might  arrive 
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safely,  though  slowly,  at  the  goal ;  she 
would  hold  the  reins  in  her  hand; 
she  would  adjust  every  word  which 
should  be  spoken  to  Jacob ;  and  every- 
thing should  be  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
duct hiTn  towards  the  desired  object. 
Amid  all  these  arrangements,  he  be- 
came cordially  dear  to  her, — dear  as 
her  own  triumph,  because  he  was  ne- 
cessary for  it. 

She  selected  Wilhelm  as  her  adjutant 
— ^as  her  confidant.  She  unfolded  to 
him  her  whole  plan  of  procedure ;  first, 
how  she,  in  all  friendliness,  would 
represent  to  Bendixen  that  he  was  a 
Jew;  point  out  to  him  the  excel- 
lencies of  Christianity ;  and,  if  he  made 
any  opposition,  then  combat  with  him 
most  fervently,  and  lastly  win  the  most 
glorious  victory.  She  asked  Wilhelm 
if  he  had  not  some  theological  books. 
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in  whicli  they  might  find  some  forcible 
arguments  for  thehr  purpose  in  this 
approaching  disputation. 

"  I  and  my  husband  haye  no  dul- 
dren  of  our  own,"  said  she,  finally; 
"  and  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
this  young  Jew  baptized,  we  will  adopt 
him  as  our  own  son." 

"  Aunt,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  you  are 
unquestionably  descended  from  the 
priest  Tangbrand." 

"I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  say 
so,"  replied  she,  somewhat  nettled  by 
this  observation ;  "  I  am  not  intole- 
rant. It  does  not  annoy  me  at  all 
that  the  man  is  a  Jew;  it  is  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  his  own  eternal 
happiness  that  I  would  haye  him  bap- 
tized;  but  since  he  has  betrothed 
himself  to  a  Christian  grrl,  he  ought 
to  become  a  Christian." 
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"  Yes,  aunt,"  replied  Wilhelm,  «  but 
I  doubtj  nevertlieless,  whether »  your 
method  will  he  successful.  Acoording 
to  what  I  know  of  Bendixen,  he  will 
not  belieye  that  you  talk  to  him  about 
ChristiaQity  and  Judaism  merely  out 
of  friendship.  If  you  would  make  a 
Ghristiaa  of  him,  you  should  treat  him 
as  if  you  knew  no  other  than  that  he 
was  a  Christian;  be  gentle  and  kind 
to  him,  and  he  may,  perhaps,  become 
a  Christian  before  he  himself  knows 
that  he  is  one." 

"Yes!  that's  the  right  way  truly!" 
exdaimed  the  aunt;  "let  him  go  on, 
and  remain  a  Jew  until  he  becomes  a 
Christian  of  his  o^n  accord  !  Yes, 
that's  beautiful ! " 

"  That  was  what  the  wind  said 
when  it  would  compel  the  traveller  to 
throw    off  his  cloak,"   said  Wilhelm; 
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"  but,  as  far  as  I  myself  am  con- 
cerned, I  will  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  business.  Bendixen  is  a  little 
afiPronted  with  me  at  this  moment. 
But  he  will  get  right  again;  and  as 
for  ladies'  affairs,  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself  about  them." 

It  was  just  as  WUhelm  had  said. 
The  aunt  did  not  succeed  with  her 
gentle  measures.  Bendixen  sought 
merely  to  avoid  her.  He  only  came 
to  take  a  walk  with  Thora,  or  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  theatre,  or  for 
some  other  purpose  of  pleasure,  and 
left  the  house  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  a  few  days  Aunt  Matilde  was  oat 
of  humour. 

*'I  tell  you  what,  Thora,"  said  she; 
"  yom»  lover  had  a  great  deal  better 
fix  your  trysting-place  in  the  street; 
then  he  need  not  come  here  at  all." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Pangel ;  "  it  really 
b^ins  to  look  as  if  he  liated  us  alto- 
gether." 

Jacob  received  a  hint  of  this  from 
Thora,  and  the  next  day  he  made  a 
particular  point  of  paying  attention  to 
her  mother,  invited  her  to  go  with 
theiQ  to  the  theatre,  and  in  the 
evoiing  conducted  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter thither;  and  when  he  was  alone 
with  these  two  ladies  he  was  most 
agreeable  and  kind,  and  the  former 
good  understanding  was,  for  the  time, 
established  between  them. 

Often  now,  when  the  aunt  expressed 
herself  bitterly  towards  Jacob,  the 
mother  took  his  part. 

"  Such  a  betrothal  as  this  I  have 
never  seen  before !"  said  Aunt  Matilde ; 
"  it  is  exactly  as  if  it  were  some  mys- 
terious   affair,    and   nothing    but    the 
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mather  must  know  about  it*  He  never 
comes  to  the  house  when  there  are 
visitors ;  and  as  to  us,  he  never  speaks 

a  word  to  ns." 

• 

"  He  has  not  a  great  deal  of  time," 
said  the  mother,  deprecatingly ;  "  he 
is  reading  for  his  examination ;  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  all  young  men  were 
Bs  industrious  as  he  is." 

One  day,  however,  there  came  an 
invitation  for  Wilhehn  and  Mille  from 
the  fanuly  of  the  Privy-counciUor,  with 
whose  daughter  Mille  had  gone  to 
school.  It  was  the  custom  at  the 
Privy-councillor's  to  give  a  party  every 
spring;  and  before  Thora  had  gone  to 
Ilolsteiu  she  had  been  r^ularly  in- 
vited there  with  her  sister.  This 
time,  however,  she  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  invitation. 

"  It  is  very   extraordinary    though. 
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that  fhey  have  not  invited  Thora,"  said 
Mrs.  Fangel,  as  she  sat  looking  thought- 
folly  at  the  invitation. 

"And  if  they  had  done  so,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  invited 
her  lover  also,"  said  aunt  Matilde, — 
**and  that  you  may  very  well  know 
they  will  not  do." 

"  I  did  not  know  that ! "  said  Ihe 
mother. 

**I  know  very  well  that  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  inviting  a  Jew, 
if  I  gave  a  great  party ! "  exclaimed  the 
aunt. 

"  But,  perhaps,  they  do  not  know  at 
the  Privy-coimcillor's  that  Thora  is 
come  back,"  said  the  mother,  after  some 
consideration. 

"  How  should  they  not  know  that  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  aimt,  —  "she  wiU  soon 
have  been  at  home  half  a  year." 

VOL.  II.  B 
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"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  the  mother 
in  a  low  voice. 

A  deal  was  now  said  on  the  afiEEur. 
The  mother  declared  that  Mille  should 
not  go ;  and  Wilhelm  declared  that  he 
would  rather  stay  at  home. 

"There  is  no  help  for  it,"  said  the 
mother ;  "  MUle  must  not  go  to  a  place 
where  her  sister  is  not  reckoned  good 
enough  to  be  invited." 

Silence  fell  over  the  domestic  circle. 
WUhelm  drummed  with  his  fingers  on 
the  window-pane;  and  the  ladies,  out 
of  humour,  sat  down  to  their  sewing. 

Jacob  came.  He  accosted  the  mother 
most  kiodly  as  usual,  but  she  received 
his  salutation  very  coolly.  Wilhelm  took 
up  his  hat  and  went  out ;  Mille  put  her 
pocket-handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
left  the  room  like^dse. 

When  Jacob  was  alone  with  Thora, 
he  asked  her  what  wa«  amiss. 
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"  Oh ! "  said  she,  "  it  is  nothing  but 
childishness.  Wilhelm  and  Mille  are 
inyited  to  the  Privy-councillor's,  and 
because  I  am  not  invited  they  must 
now  remain  at  home.  That  is  what 
she  is  crying  for." 

The  moment  Jacob  heard  these  words 
he  understood  the  whole  thing.  The 
pain  and  vexation  which  it  caused  him 
was,  however,  counterbalanced  by  the 
heart-felt  gratitude  which  he  felt  to 
Thora  for  the  delicacv  with  which  she 
had  mentioned  it.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  deliberated  with  himself  whe- 
ther he  should  not  at  this  very  moment 
acknowledge  his  weakness  to  her;  ask 
her  whether  she  could  bear  vnth  it,  and 
whether  she  believed  herself  strong 
enough  never  to  see  the  Jew  in  him. 
But  while  he  was  thus  combatting  with 
himself,  Thora  said : 

b2 
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"Thou  must  not  let  it  triable  thee 
80 1  I  do  not  care  about  going  to  the 
Privy-councfllor's  I  If  I  have  only 
thee ! " 

After  those  words,  it  seemed  to  him 
abnost  a  sin  to  express  any  doubt. 

As  he  went  away,  he  said  to  himself, 
full  of  confidence,  "  Let  them  all  be 
against  m^  if  they  will :  she  is  attached 
to  me  with  a  faithful  and  loving  heart!" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


They  told  the  merdmnt  about  this 
nSaii  at  the  Privy  -  councillor's ;  he 
smiled^  and  was  silent. 

Prom  this  time,  however,  Mrs.  Pangel 
often  fell  into  deep  thought;  and  on 
one  occasion  Thora  surprised  her  in 
tears.  She  approached  her  with  anxious 
foreboding,  and  inquired  tenderly  why 
she  wept;  her  mother,  however,  em- 
braced and  kissed  her  as  she  replied, 
"  Thou  canst  not  do  anything  for  it,  my 
dear  child!" 
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When  Jacob  came,  she  receiyed  him 
as  a  guest  who  deserved  courtesy;  but 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  even  this  cost 
her  an  effort.  Mille  did  not  stand  on 
ceremony ;  she  left  the  room  as  soon  as 
she  saw  him,  and  banged  the  door  after 
her.  The  aunt  received  him  with  a 
sarcastic  and  significant  manner;  and 
when  Jacob  looked  beseechingly  towards 
Mrs.  Pangel,  as  to  remind  her  of  the 
good-will  which  she  had  lately  shown 
him,  she  at  first  cast  down  her  eyes, 
and  then  pretending  business  elsewhere, 
left  the  room. 

He  was  thus  left  alone  with  that 
dangerous  foe;  and  he  was  weaponless 
also,  for  he  dared  not  enter  into  contro- 
versy with  her,  lest  it  should  lead  to  a 
quarrel,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  family  feeling,  might  break  off  his 
engagement  with  Thora. 
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That  fJEunily  hitherto  so  cheerful  had 
now  become  silent  and  gloomy,  and  to 
none  wa.  this  change  so  terrible  a.  to 
him.  If  on  a  spring-day  the  mild  sun- 
shine  and  the  blue  sky  awoke  as  it  were 
a  new  life  in  his  breast,  and  he  hastened 
cheerfiilly  and  with  a  yearning  heart  to 
his  betrothed,  it  was  only  necessary  for 
him  te  see  the  house  from  a  distance, 
and  at  once  it  seemed  as  if  the  sunshine 
were  douded,  and  he  entered  with  an 
uncertain  and  anxious  gaze. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  their  want  of 
cordiality  to  himself  which  distressed 
him,  for  to  that  he  was  beginning  to 
be  accustomed.  It  was  much  more  on 
accoimt  of  Thora  that  he  suffered.  He 
•had  a  presentiment  that  love  is  a  flower 
of  the  sunshine ;  it  may  endure  through 
a  violent  tempest,  and  afterwards  raise 
itself  with  twofold  beauty ;  but  when  it 
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must  remain  in  the  shade^  withoat  ran- 
shine  and  without  i&w^  it  bows  its 
head,  and  withers  away. 

Under  these  drcomstances  it  was  a 
relief  to  all  parties  when  the  merchant 
one  day  declared  that  the  &mify  should 
remove  to  their  country-house.  The 
wife,  it  is  true,  suggested  that  it  was 
yet  very  early  in  the  season,  and  that 
no  other  families  had  left  the  city ;  hut 
the  merchant  adhered  to  his  resolve,  and 
they  went. 

This  change  was  at  all  events  good  in 
one  respect ;  they  saw  each  other  much 
less  frequently.  Jacob,  however,  often 
reflected  with  hitter  tmeasiness  that 
Thora  was  in  consequence  much  more 
imd^  the  influence  of  her  aunt.  This 
painfal  consciousness  often  took  posses- 
sion of  his  mind  as  he  sat  among  his 
books,  and  he  would  then  rush  forth»  as 
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foil  of  terror  as  if  some  threatened  mis- 
fortune hung  over  him;  but  when  he 
reached  the  place,  its  unfriendly  atmo- 
sphere soon  drove  him  back  again  to 
the  dty. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Martin  and  Jacob  continued  to 
meet;  but  both  avoided  any  conversa- 
tion on  this  subject.  Martin  could  see 
plainly  from  his  friend's  countenance 
how  things  were  going  on ;  but  as  he 
no  longer  knew  how  to  advise  him,  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  interfere  at 
all;  while  Jacob,  on  his  side,  shrunk 
from  even  the  mention  of  this  unlucky 
engagement,  which  'he  dreaded  to  think 
was  so  insecure. 

One   beautiful  day,  at   the   close  of 
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July,  Martin  accompanied  him  as  fietr 
as  the  gate  of  the  city  on  the  way  to 
the  Fangels'  country  residence.  Martin 
went  on,  looking  at  all  that  surrounded 
him — at  those  who  walked,  or  drove,  or 
rode,  as  well  as  those  who  disputed 
with  the  drivers  ahout  the  fare,  so  much 
per  person.  At  length,  turning  to 
Jacoh,  he  said : 

"  Tou  are  very  dull  to-day ;  although, 
as  to  that,  you  have  always  been  so  of 
late.  What  a  glorious  fellow  you  used 
to  be  formerly  1  —  then  one  had  the 
hope  that  one  should  make  a  regular 
physician  out  of  you.     Look  there  ! " 

A  Jewish  family  had  drawn  up  in 
a  four-seated  Holstein-carriage,  and  as 
they  only  occupied  two  of  the  seats, 
they  sat  there  patiently  waiting  /or 
more  passengers,  and  sped  on  the  time 
by  conversation  about    family  affairs^ 
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which  the  father  every  now  and  then 
interrupted  by  a  kind  warning  to  one 
or  another  of  the  children  not  to  tumble 
out  of  the  carriage,  or  by  a  tiniid  ^  So, 
80,"  to  the  horses,  if  they  lifted  up  their 
heads. 

Martin  pointed  to  them,  and  said, 
with  a  smile,  ''  I  have  half  a  mind  to  re* 
main  here ;  when  the  driver  mounts  his 
seat,  the  father  of  the  family  will  perhaps 
put  up  a  prayer  for  a  happy  journey." 

Jacob,  whose  thoughts  at  the  sight 
of  this  Jewish  family  had  taken  quite 
another  direction,  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"  This  day  week  my  uncle's  eldest 
daughter  will  be  married." 

"Nay,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to 
sigh  about  it,"  said  Martin;  "you  are 
really  quite  mournful." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  wed- 
ding," said  Jacob,  after  a  little  thought 
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"  WeU,  then,  go/* 

"Yes,  but  they  have  not  invited 
Thora,"  returned  Jacob. 

"  You  surely  do  not  expect  that  your 
betrothal  with  a  Christian  girl  is  pub- 
licly aeknowledged  by  the  Jews!"  ex- 
claimed Martin;  "will  you  have  both 
the  bag  and  the  purse  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  should  be  very 
well  satisfied  if  I  had  merely  my  share 
in  one  of  them." 

"  It  really  is  quite  terrible  to  see  how 
you  are  perpetually  hangmg  down  your 
head  1 "  exclaimed  Martin.  "  Good  hea- 
vens  I  man — make  an  end  of  it  1  Pluck 
up  spirit  and  talk  with  your  beloved; 
she  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  a 
woman." 

"  Nothing  more  than  a  woman  1 "  re- 
peated Jacob, — "yes,  you  should  only 
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know    how    much    mischief  a    single 
woman  can  do." 

"  What !  "  said  Martin,  "  does  your 
beloved  cause  you  mischief?  Is  it 
already  gone  so  far  with  love?  Ah, 
thou  great  god,  Cupid ! " 

"  Oh  no — ^the  aunt,"  said  Jacob. 

"  The  aunt  ?  What  sort  of  an  aunt 
is  she  ?  When  did  she  drop  down  from 
the  clouds  ?  I  thought  that  heaven  had 
permitted  a  perfectly  amiable,  auntless 
family  to  fall  into  your  hands." 

"  She  is  the  wife  of  a  coimtry  par- 
son," replied  Jacob;  "I  cannot  give 
you  an  idea  what  a  Jew's  foe  she  is." 

"  A  parson's  wife  !  I  can  very  well 
understand,"  returned  Martin.  "  They 
are  the  most  intolerant  people  in  the 
world — ^far  worse  than  Turks,  or  even 
than  parsons  themselves.  Such  a  parson's 
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i¥ife  manages  her  household,  receives 
tithes  and  offerings  in  kind,  and  never 
sees  a  Jew  bring  a  goose,  nor  even  a 
chicken.  What  thoughts  can  such  a 
poor  woman  have  about  Jews  I 

"  Well ;  and  your  parson's  wife  ?" 
continued  he,  as  Jacob  remained  silent. 

'^  She  has  caused  me  to  repent  what 
I  once  said  to  you,  that  I  wished  they 
would  let  me  hear  in  the  family  that  I 
was  a  Jew.  It  was  a  defiance  of  Hea- 
ven, and  I  have  been  punished  for  it. 
She  hardly  ever  talks  of  anything  else ; 
she  treats  me  as  if  it  was  her  firm 
determination  to  drive  me  out  of  the 
house.'* 

"It  is  a  pity  she  did  not  come  before 
the  betrothal,'*  remarked  Martin. 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"Then,  perhaps,  you  never  would 
have  been  betrothed,"  said  Martin. 
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"  Oh,  don't  talk  so,"  said  Jacob. 

"  But  surely  she  will  be  going  away 
again/'  remarked  Martin;  **or  is  she 
a  widow  who  will  now  spend  her 
annuity  here  in  the  dty  for  your 
benefit  ?  " 

'^  The  husband  has  had  a  living  giyea 
to  him  in  the  city,"  returned  Jacob; 
'^  and  he  is  to  come  as  soon  as  he  has 
sold  their  things  in  the  country.  The 
poor  man  must  be  imder  petticoat 
government,  for  she  sets  off  and  leaves 
him  to  manage  everything  as  he  can. 
But  what  good  will  it  do  if  he  comes 
and  they  go  to  their  own  house  ? — they 
will  naturally  all  hang  together  like 
pea-straw." 

"Well,  then,  come  to  open  warfare, 
and  drive  her  from  the  house,"  said 
Martin. 

"  That  I  cannot  do,"  replied  Jacob; 
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^'she  governs  the  whole  house;  if  I 
dtove  her  away,  I  should  drive  the 
whole  house  with  her.  It  has  hecome 
impossihle  for  me  to  live  in  the  family 
since  she  came." 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Bendixen," 
jBsid  Martin,  after  a  pause,  ^'get  mar- 
ried,— take  the  girl  away  from  them; 
the  sooner  the  better." 

"  But  I  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
family,"  replied  Jacob ;  "  and  before 
I  have  passed  my  examination  and  got 
some  practice,  they  will,  of  bourse,  not 
give  it, — especially  with  such  an  under- 
standing as  now  exists  amongst  us." 

"  But  you  have  a  fortune  of  your 
own;  you  do  not  need  to  wait  for 
practice,"  remonstrated  Martin. 

"  I  have  not  more  fortune  than  I 
require  for  myself,"  said  Jacob.  "  And 
what  sort  of  marriage  would  that  be 
VOL.  n.  s 
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in  which  I  dould  not  insure  to  my  wife 
something  like  a  pleasant,  easy  Hfe? 
And  Thora  has  been  brou^t  up  in 
affluence." 

"  But  her  father  is  rich,"  again  sug- 
gested Martin. 

"  But  would  I  allow  my  wife  to  be 
maintained  by  her  fetther?"  exclaimed 
Jacob;  "in  that  case  we  should  hear 
them  exclaim  against  the  Jews.  Besides, 
he  is  a  merchant,  and  a  merchant*  has 
always  need  of  his  money.  A  good 
dowry  paid  down  at  once  I  could  not 
object  to,  but  a  yearly  allowance — that 
would  only  make  me  still  more  dependent 
on  them  than  I  am  at  present.  Tou 
may  very  well  believe  that  I  have 
thought  over  all  these  things ;  in  fact,  I 
think  about  nothing  else." 

"  But  I  know  certainly  that  your  own 
father  is  wealthy." 
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"Martml"  exclaimed  Jacob,  "you 
eannot  mean  tliat  I  should  make  de- 
mands upon  my  father  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  Christian  wife  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  on  my  soul  and  happi- 
ness !"  exclaimed  Martin,  "  I  know  no 
other  way  than  that  you  should  be  bap- 

ff 

tized.  And,  in  fact,  that  is  the  most 
natural  thing:  if  you  are  attached  to 
your  beloved  with  your  whole  heart,  it 
is  a  small  matter  for  you  to  be  baptized 
for  her  sake/' 

**  Such  reasoning  as  this  would  drive 
me  mad,"  returned  Jacobs  "The 
reasoning  sounds  cogent  enough,  but  I 
can  reply  to  it  by  reasoning  equally 
cogent.  A  sincere  man  cannot  abandon 
his  faith  for  mere  worldly  prosperity. 
But  you  know  very  well  that  I  could 
not  allow  myself  to  be  baptized,  I — ^who 
every  morning  and  night  use  the  Jewish 

b2 
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pray».  I  don't  know  how  it  is — but  I 
am  much  more  of  a  Jew  now  than  I  used 
to  he.  I  have  frequently  livingly  pic- 
tured to  myself  that  I  was  baptized, 
have  regarded  myself  as  a  Ghristian; 
and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  a 
pang  it  is  to  me,  when  I  meet  a  Jew ; 
nor  what  an  luispeakable  relief  when  I 
can  say  to  myself,  *  but  thou  art  not  yet 
baptized ! '  In  this  way  I  think  of  the 
baptized  Jews  of  Copenhagen,  who,  on 
Priday  evening,  when  the  Jews  go  to 
synagogue,  follow  them  to  the  entrance, 
and  remain  standing  outside  until  th^ 
hear  the  words,  *  Arise,  my  friends,  and 
go  forth  to  meet  the  bride  1  *  and  then 
go  home  weeping." 

"In  that  case  I  pronounce  your 
malady  to  be  iacurable ;  I  bid  you  fare- 
well," said  Martin;  "I  wiU  return  to 
the  city." 
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"Oh,  go  a  little  fexther  with  me, 
ICartm;  I  am  so  shockingly  out  of 
fljonts,''  said  Jacob.  '^I  do  not  wish 
you  in  my  place,  although  you  would 
then  80  much  better  feel  what  my  suffer- 
ings are." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Martin;  "would 
to  Heaven  I  could  discover  some  new 
Pitcaim's  Island  whither  you  might 
conduct  your  beloved,  and  live  in  para- 
disiacal peace,  separated  from  all  the 
Test  of  the  world  1" 

"Yes,  would  that  such  a  decided 
course  of  action  were  possible  1"  returned 
Jacob.  "  Would  that  I  could,  at  once, 
assemble  all  these  miseries,  to  combat 
agamst  them  and  dare  everything,  even 
life  itself,  so  that  I  might  overcome 
them.  Anything  would  be  better  than 
to  be  thus  cowardly  tortured.  There  is 
Teason  in  the  saying,  ^  It  is  a  slow  death 
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to  have  the  life  trodden  out  of  one  by  a 
goose/  And  I  am  trodden  on  like  a 
worm-^and  yet  I  dare  not  even  onoe 
show  my  sting  1  How  I  do  hate  that 
woman  I  If  the  thought  of  my  beloved 
did  not  always  remain  uppermost  in  my 
mind— ^I  believe  that  I  should  have 
murdered  her  long  ago." 

**  Your  condition  is  really  a  painfol 
one,  Bendixen,"  said  Martin.  "You  go 
about  with  a  hollow  tooth  of  which  you 
would  be  glad  to  be  rid,  and  yet  you 
have  not  the  courage  to  have  it  taken 
out.  And  there  are,  in  fact,  only  two 
alternatives  to  choose  from ;  you  may  as 
well  hear  them  once  more; — ^ther  to 
be  baptized,  or  to  break  with  them.*' 

"  Precisely  in  this  consists  my  misfor- 
tune, that  whilst  I  am  placed  between 
these  two  alternatives,  I  can  choose 
neither  of  them  1 "  exclaimed  Jacob  im- 
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patiently.  ^^When  a  man  stands  be- 
tween fire  and  water  and  cries  out  for 
help,  it  is  not  the  thing  to  say  to  him, 
^Leap  either  into  the  fire  or  the  water/'' 

^*  Nay  1  then  take  your  own  course, 
my  good  Mlow ;  run  away  both  from 
the  fire  and  the  water." 

<<  And  you  have  not  any  other  resource 

m 

to  suggest  to-day  ?"  asked  Jacob. 

**  Lord  God!**  exdaimed  Martin,  **un* 
der  your  dicumstances  there  is  no  other 
resource.  I  would  gladly  leap  into 
eiiber  fire  or  water  for  you,  of  that  you 
may  be  sure;  but  I  don^t  see  that  it 
would  be  of  any  benefit  to  you.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  say  so ;  h^re 
I  am,  for  you  to  command.  If  you 
don*t  see  what  I  can  do,  at  this  mozni^it, 
but  think  of  it  aft^wards,  you  have  my 
address,  you  know.  Good-bye.  My 
compliments  to  the  parson's  wife.** 
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As  Martin  walked  back,  he  said  to 
himself,  '^Now  I  think  that  I  have 
brought  the  poor  fellow  into  such  a  state 
bf  mind  that  he  will  go  there  and  do 
pome  stupid  thing.  And  the  most  stupid 
thing  that  he  could  do  would  be  better 
than  going  on  in  the  way  that  he  now 
does." 

But  Jacob  did  nothing  outrageous 
this  evening.  The  nearer  he  apprctached 
to  the  village  where  they  lived,  the  more 
his  violence  of  temper  abated,  and  that 
gloomy,  dull,  and  yet  irritable  state  of 
mind  again  came  over  him. 

When  Thora  saw  him  arrive,  pale  and  . 
wearied  by  his  long  walk,  by  the  heat 
and  the  agitation  of  his  miad,  she  fancied 
that  he  was  ill,  and  rushed  out  for  some 
reviving  drops.  His  appearance  exdted 
uneasiness  in  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  they  came  round  him 
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axmonsly  inquiring  after  his  health. 
When  Thora  returned  vith  the  drops, 
Aunt  Matilde  snatched  the  bottle  from 
her  in  order  that  she  herself  might  count 
them  out.  Jacob  in  a  few  moments  found 
himself  astonishingly  better ;  he  was  so 
unaccustomed  to  kindness  that  he  for- 
got all  ill-will  in  these  proofs  of  tender 
r^;ard;  he  felt  how  much  he  could 
love  these  people,  if  they  would  only 
allow  it. 

As  he  came  with  Thora  from  a  short 
walk  in  the  garden,  he  was  like  one 
new-bom,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
noticed  the  shoots  of  the  vine  which  had 
wound  themselves  up  the  wall  of  the 
house.  The  tea-table  spread  in  the 
garden  parlour  seemed  to  him  more 
pleasant  and  inviting  than  he  had  ever 
seen  it  before. 

Aunt  Matilde  met  him  at  the  door. 
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"  Nay,"  said  she,  "  you  are  now  look* 
ing  as  lively  as  a  iSsh.  Thank  Heaveal 
I  was  beginning  to  be  so  afiraid  lest  you 
should  die ;  for  we  poor  creatures  should 
not  have  known  how  you  must  be 
buried." 

MUle  laughed  aloud. 

The  truce  was  thus  already  at  aa 
end. 

Jacob  felt  almost  ashamed  of  the  ten- 
der feelings  which  he  had  cherished* 
though  only  for  the  moment ;  he  accused 
himself  of  cowardice.  **It  was,  how- 
ever," said  he  to  himself,  "only  a  yearn- 
ing after  peace  which  caused  my  greatest 
joy  in  the  kindness  that  was  shown  to 
me.  I  made  myself  weaker  than  I 
really  was,  merely  to  enjoy  their  kind- 
ness 1  Oh  how  profoundly  have  they 
humiliated  me !  Now  I  understand  how 
my  whole  people  may  become  so  wrong- 
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headed  as,  with  the  disgusting  spirit  of 
the  slave,  to  kiss  the  hand  which  smites 
ihem!" 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


"I  AM  weary  of  it,'*  said  the  mer- 
chant,  one  day  at  dinner ;  "  I  will  have 
quiet  in  the  family.  Poor  thing !  '*  said 
he,  turning  to  Thora,  and  patting  her 
cheek,  "thou  hast  not  at  all  a  happy 
courtship." 

Thora  began  to  weep. 

"  It  shall  not  go  on  in  this  way,"  con- 
tinued he,  spealdng  with  the  warmth  of 
passion ;  "  there  shall  be  an  alteration. 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
us  to  come  out  here,  but  nothing  can  be 
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worse.  If  the  fault  lies  with  Bendixen, 
I  will  seriously  take  him  to  task;  if 
wrong  has  heen  done  him,  I  wiQ  from 
this  time  forth  take  his  part.  There 
shall  he  peace  in  the  house." 

The  aunt  took  up  the  word.  "That 
there  must  he  a  change,  is  plain  enough ; 
either  Bendixen  must  he  haptized,  or 
felse  we  must  every  one  of  us  turn 
Jews." 

The  merchant's  face  flushed  crimson, 
even  to  his  hair;  but  he  constrained 
Mmself,  and  said,  "I  hope,  my  good 
sister-in-law,  you  may  not  have  cause  to 
repent  of  the  zeal  with  which  you  in- 
terfere in  this  matter.  If  you  have  no 
objection,  I  will  myself  regulate  the 
affairs  of  my  family." 

And  so  saying,  he  rose  from  the  table 
and  left  the  room. 

Aunt  Matilde  remained  sitting  for  a 
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moment  in  profound  silenoe.  She  tiien 
turned  round  to  her  sister,  and  said, 
'*  That  is  as  good  as  to  say  that  I  had 
hetter  leave  the  house.  That  Jew  has 
now  gone  so  fgir  as  to  maike  a  breach  in 
the  family.  But  this  I  tell  you/*  said 
she,  starting  up  from  her  chair  with 
such  violence  that  it  feH  over,  "  this  I 
tell  you,  Thora,  I  will  not  let  myself 
be  thus  trampled  on  by  your  lover.  I 
will  stop  here!  I  will  stop  till  your 
father  and  your  lover  take  and  thrust 
me  from  the  door !  Eor  what  I  care, 
you  may  marry  a  Jew.  I  have  done 
my  duty." 

A  pause  succeeded  this  outbreak; 
Aunt  Matilde  put  her  pocket-handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  and  sobbed ;  the  others 
sat  with  downcast  eyes,  each  occupied 
with  their  own  thoughts. 

"  Here  he  comes  ! "  exclaimed  Mille, 
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after  awhile,  and  pointed  to  the  win- 
dow. 

'^Thora,  do  thou  go  out  and  meet 
him ;  it  is  not  worth  while  for  him  to 
come  in  here/'  said  Mrs.  Fangel,  going 
up  to  her  sister. 

It  was  now  several  days  since  Jacob 
had  been  there,  and  his  longing  after 
Thora  had  become  stronger  than  his 
fear-mingled  aversion  to  her  family. 
Besides  this,  another  feeling  impelled 
him ;  this  was  a  dread,  a  dissatisfaction 
in  his  own  mind,  as  if  he  was  about  to 
do  an  injustice  to  Thora  by  going 
to  the  Jewish  marriage,  which  was  to 
take  place  that  evening.  Prom  the 
moment  when  the  clerk  of  the  synagogue 
had  been,  and  invited  him  according  to 
the  old  formula,  "  You  are  invited  to 
the  uMoriage  and  the  dinner ;  knife  and 
fork  and  spoon  you  must  yourself  bring 
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with  you/*  aa  irresis]tibl6  longing,  a 
home-sickness,  as  it  were,  had  taken 
possession  of  his  heart.  In  order  to 
excuse  himself,  he  said,  ^*  I  do  not  pre- 
vent Thora  from  going  to  the  Christian 
church,  and  she  has  her  family  with  hef 
—what  have  I  ?" 

But  notwithstanding  this,  his  con- 
science was  not  pacified. 

He  was  now  anxious  to  find  an  occa* 
sion,  a  suitable  opportimity,  of  saying 
this  to  her ;  but  as  she  continued  to 
walk  silently  by  his  side,  and  as  he,  in 
his  embarrassment,  did  not  know  what 
else  to  talk  about,  he  called  up  his 
courage,  and  said, 

"  This  evening  there  is  a  wedding  at 
my  uncle's ;  his  daughter  is  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"Indeed!"  said  she,  "and  art  thou 
invited?" 
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Yes/'  replied  he;  but  it  gave  him 
pain  for  a  moment  that  she  should  so 
decidedly  infer  that  she  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation;  the  thought 
continually  throst  itself  forward  in  his 
mind  that  there  was  a  barrier  between 

them. 

*^  Yes,  I  am  invited,"  said  he. 

*^  And  shall  you  go  ?"  asked  she. 

*'Yes,  I  was  thiuklTig  of  doing  so, 
though—" 

"€k),  my  friend,"  said  she,  "and  I 
hope  you  may  be  amused." 

The  tone  of  resignation  in  which  sne 
spoke  touched  him  deeply.  He  felt  so 
grateful  for  the  readiness  with  which 
she  had  wished  him  pleasure,  that  he 
began  to  think  what  return  he  could 
make  so  as  to  gratify  and  cheer  her. 
.  They  had  now  passed  through  the 
wood,  and   reached    that    point  which 

VOL.  n.  T 
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(^peoied  io  tiie  Sound  ;  kon  ilttgr  aeated 
ihcBftfidres  iipoa  a  giM(^  bank. 

Tha  aftesmoon  soa^  wiiieh  was  yet 
high  in  the  h,eaTeiis»  ahoiia  hMj  upon 
the  aea^  vhid!i  lay  like  a  luthfiil  hound 
at  the  fieet  of  the  land ;  shifs  witin  white 
sails  moved  slowly,  almost  imperoq^ 
tibly,  in  the  offing,  while  the  distant 
coast  oi  Hveen  shone  out  fike  a  blue 
mist,  which,  softly  tremnloas,  seemed  to 
rest  upon  the  horizon.  Baieath  the 
cool  shade  of  the  trees  no  sound  was 
heard,  excepting  the  occasioiial  twitter 
of  a  bird,  as  if  the  birds  themselTCB  were 
too  well  satisfied  to  keep  up  long  con- 
versations. 

"  How  unnatural,"  exclaimed  Jacob, 
after  a  Icmg  silence,  ^^  appears  human 
action,  when  one  contemplates  nature ! 
We  human  beings  keep  up  a  warfiare 
about  mere  trifles,  and  make  our  hves 
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disagxeeriile^  when  we  might  be  so 
happy.  How  compassionately  m^ty 
nakme  mules  upon  us!  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  at  this  very  moment  scales  had 
Ukn  ttam  my  ^^es^  Oh,  my  Thora, 
mgr  sonl  ig  filled  with  rqpentanee!  I 
also  am  to  blame  for  much  of  the  mi* 
fioendly  feeling  which  exists  between 
thy  £Eunily  and  myself.  Thcmt,  I  will 
go  at  once  to  thy  annt,  and  ofier  her 
my  hand ;  if  she  will  give  me  only  ^one 
kind  word,  I  will  remain  &om  the  wed- 
ding.   I  will  belong  to  you.'* 

'*  Wilt  then  actually  do  this  for  my 
sake  ?'*  exclaimed  Thora. 

"Yes,  dear  Thora,  and  for  my  own 

sake  also,"  returned  he.     "  At  this  mo« 

ment  I  am  so  happy ;  I  see  so  clearly 

how  the  riddle  of  life  may  be  solved. 

It  has  been  unmanly  in  me  to  have 

been   so    long  afraid  of   showing   my 

T  2 
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weakness  to  thee,  of  being  willing  to 
yield/* 

''Oh,  thank  Gkxl!''  ezdaimed  Thora, 
''then  all  will  be  right.  Th^  hare 
always  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way,  nothing  against  thee,  if  thou 
only—?' 

"Only  what?"  asked  Jacob,  seeing 
Thora  hesitate. 

"  Would*st  embrace  our  fiaith/'  re- 
turned she. 

It  is  said  that  a  man,  when  he  re- 
ceives a  mortal  shot,  presenres  for  a 
moment  his  calm  exterior,  and  then 
drops,  as  if  the  thought  of  death  was  too 
great  to  be  comprehended  in  a  moment. 
Jacob  turned  towards  Thora  as  if  asto- 
nished; the  happy  smile  rested  still 
upon  his  coimtenance,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment a  deadly  paleness  overspread  his 
features. 
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"My  atmt— everybody  thinks  that 
thou  shouldst  be  baptized/'  continued 
Thoia. 

He  rose  up  without  a  word,  and 
^^dked  back  with  her  through  the  wood 
towards  the  garden. 

"  Art  thou  angry  ?"  asked  she,  with 
quiyering  lips. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  he,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  he  said,  and  continued  to  walk 
on,  "  not  angry,  but  very  sad  I " 

He  was  so  wholly  absorbed  that  he 
was  scarcely  aware  of  anything,  until 
he  found  himself  once  more  in  the 
garden-parlour,  where  there  were  several 
visitors,  among  the  rest  Lieutenant 
Engborg,  and  then  the  sound  of  their 
voices  awoke  him,  as  it  were.  He  was 
in  no  humour  to  remain,  and  therefore 
bade  them  a  hasty  adieu. 

At  parting  Thora  said,  with  a  tremu- 
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looB  Toifi^  ^  TkhmOBKfw  nmamgl  dmll 
go  to  town,  at,  twalvia  o'dciel^  to  do 
some  errands ;  wilt  thou  go  with  me  ?** 

'' Y68»''  rejplied  hd,  and  with  m  hmky 
adiea  to  aHU  ho  left  the  hottso. 

When  he  had  gone  attae  ^j^^mmfi^^  he 
stood  still,  and.  leaned  his  head  against 
a  Tree* 

''  Thiis»  then/'  sighed  he,  "^  haa  the 
serpent  destroyed  the  flower  whidi  was 
so  dear  to  rx^  and  under  which  I  hoped 
to  find  rest.  But  it  is  no  fsMilt  of  hers ; 
they  have  p(Mdoned  her  mind.  Oh,  how 
is  she  to  be  snatched  firom  amongst 
them  ?    I  h)ve  her  so  ferventiy— " 

'^  And  yet  how  uncourtoously  {  left 
hex"  oontiinied he,  as  he  again purBoed 
his  way  towards  the  city ;  "  and  how  can 
I  meet  her  again  ?  Oh  God,  thou  hast 
laid  thy  hand  heavily  but  righteomly 
upon  me ! " 


lamL  Mcompaiiiei.  him  a  bw 
the  liQUB.  Whea  lie  kid 
hft  ber ,  she  nbaoi  looking  aflber  lorn  for 
El  mom^it,  with  a  bitter  smilei  and  then 
into  teacB.  fihortfy  aCtenrards, 
ahe  dfied  ker  eyea,  faresdied 
JBifOML  her  poekefc-toTidkarchiei^  to  oon- 
Bfsal  tkat  ahfi  had  heea  ir easing,  and 
then  returned  to  the  honae  and 
iaiant  jEbgbocg. 


in  liie  &6tLyel7«4lB0Qrated  sitdng- 
CDam  of  Maffcaa  Bendizen,  the  aaea 
mse  aaaembled  for  minfaio  (the  after- 
aoon  prayer),  which  is  eostomary  befiore 
kha  ceiehratton  of  a  maeriage;  the 
aunen  were  in  another  rooaQOy  f>ceupied 
ariOi  the  bride. 

Divine  worship  was  aboat  to  foegiiif 
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and  only  waited  fbr  MarauBi  who  was 
engaged  in  yet  onoe  more  impreaang 
upon  Ms  wife  the  r^nlations  of  the 
occasion. 

'^Is  her  hair  combed;  is  the  siher 
chain  bound  round  her;  the  Teil  put 
round  her  head,  so  that  no  one  can  re- 
cognize her  P"  asked  he,  as  he  drew  his 
wife  into  a  comer. 

"All  is  ready,"  replied  she,  impa- 
patiently,  "  if  you  will  only  begin  the 
prayers." 

"  Dear  wife,"  returned  Marcus,  "thy 
heedlessness  terrifies  me!  If  there 
should  be  any  mistake?  B/Cmember 
that  one  does  not  hare  a  daughter 
married  every  day." 

Instead  of  replying,  his  wife  gave 
him  a  little  push  with  her  hand,  and 
indicated  with  her  eye  that  he  should 
look  towards  the  door. 
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^<  Jacob,  my  brother's  son  I''  ex- 
claimed  he,  as  if  surprised,  when,  in 
aooordanee  with  his  wife's  hint,  he 
tamed  ronnd.  **  There,  thou  canst 
see,"  said  he,  turning  again  to  his  wife 
with  an  animated  manner,  **I  was 
ri^t.    He  is  still  a  Je^  at  heart ! '' 

"How  poorly  he  looks,"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  the  poor  fellow  1 "  returned  he. 
**  It's  plain  enough  that  he  does  dance 
upon  roses  among  those  Christians ! 
I'll  tdl  thee  what,  it  would  have  been 
much  wiser  of  him  to  have  fedlen  in 
love  with  our  Mariane." 

"Marcus,"  said  the  wife,  "the  sun 
is  going  down ;  is  there  anything  more 
thou  would'st  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Now,  in  Gtod's  name ! — ^and  if  there 
is  any  mistake  let  it  lie  on  thy  head ;  " 
said  the  husband,  and  then  added  as  to 
himself,    "not    for    a    deal  of  money 
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^rauld  I  ijuit  be  lad  not  ten  feonl" 
Bb  ^neflt  ^  «Bd  rmjluirifwl  dbnb 
kixLdlj9  Bud  ifaen  gavo  ike  agA  tfait 
the  f  rayoiB  shomUL  obimnimi 

All  coveted  ithw  iieods  and  tuniBd 
towards  the  tmsk^  \dtk  m  low  1k>w  #i 
the  infifitblB  Driiy.  A  deep  sUbdob 
preTsied  in  ijie  nom,  ivUst  tte  men 
softly  widBpered  ibe  pray  en  and  iihe 
benediGtians.  The  crimson  li^d;  x£  "Oxd 
setting  HUH  shoiie  upon  the  nindov^ 
psBBBs,  Bud  gaxre  them  tlie  warm  ocdour- 
ing  as  of  pamted  chm>ch  windows^  and 
flung  a  strange  gknry  over  tikm  liMe 
assembly. 

When  the  prayers  were  caaded,  the 
steward  of  the  luridegroam,  a  £tiend  <i 
ih&  family,  and  who  slspt  with  him 
the  mgiit  befiore  the  maniage,  thai  be 
might  keep  watch  o^er  hiai,  so  tibat 
the    enl    spirit    did    not    carry   him 
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Mray;  aooording  to  the  book  of  Tofaity 
•^-oonfejed  to  the  woman's  apadmemfc, 
tha  pnsoit  of  the  hddegrocmi  to  ihe 
iride;  a  psir  of  stoddngs,  two  pair  ot 
ihoes,  a  aiUc  pocket-haadkeirciiief,  and 
I  prayer -bode.  Shortly  after,  the 
piaaaats  of  the  bride  were  presented 
\Q  the  biid^gioomL : — a  bag  for  tephOim, 
ol  whidi  he  oonld  plaoe  the  holy  dxap- 
WB  and  the  neoessary  leathern  straps; 
he  thalis»  in  which  he  eould  enwn^ 
limaelf  during  prayers,  and  the  shirt 
io  be  worn  at  the  great  feast  of  reeon- 
sjliation,  and  in  wluch  he  would  finally 
le  interred. 

After  this,  a  trumpet  was  blown, 
ind  the  doors  of  the  drawing-room 
^peaied;  and  two  and  two  the  men 
leoompanied  the  bridegroom,  and  placed 
bim  beneath  the  canopy  imder  whidi 
Qie  cevemony  was  to  be  performed ;  the 
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women  then  led  forward  the  bride  in 
procession,  whilst  the  trumpets  blew  a 
solemn  march,  and  having  oanducted 
her  three  times  round  the  brid^room, 
she  was  then  placed  by  his  side. 

The  priest  stepped  beneath  the  ca- 
nopy, and  read  aloud  the  marriage 
contract,  and  the  brid^room  placed 
the  ring  on  the  hand  of  the  bride,  who 
immediately  afterwards  was  enveloped 
in  a  silk  garment,  nor  ought  agam  to 
be  visible  before  the  morning  after  the 
marriage.  A  glass  of  wine  was  brought 
in;  the  priest  consecrated  it  with  a 
short  prayer,  and  the  bridegroom  hav- 
ing drank  it  off,  the  glass  was  laid 
under  his  foot,  and  he  crushed  it  to 
shivers,  as  a  sign  that  as  this  glass 
could  no  more  become  intact^  so  should 
their  fidelity  never  be  sundered. 

The    deep,    devotional    silence    was 
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liroken  by  the  loud  voioes  of  ocmgra- 
talation,  and  fhe  shrill,  triumphaiit 
Uart  of  the  trumpets ;  the  now  united 
fSamilies  embraced  each  other  and  the 
young  touple;  there  was  a  cheerful 
sound  of  rejoicing,  happy,  human 
beings. 

During  the  liyely  meal  which  fol- 
lowed, and  at  which  the  old  people 
hred  their  youth  ovei  again,  and  in 
unrestrained  merriment  joked  with  the 
blushing  bride  and  the  happy  bride- 
groom; while  the  yoimger  portion  of 
the  company  sought,  as  it  were,  by 
their  loud  gaiety,  to  silence  their  own 
longings,  Jacob  found  himself  seated 
opposite  to  his  uncle's  youngest  daugh- 
ter, she  whom  he  had  instructed  as  a 
child.  There  sat  she,  with  her  pale, 
fine  countenance,  and  with  her  large, 
dark  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a  sort 
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of  inqnisitiye  sympatiiy,  m  if  she  wcve 
endeavouring  to  nod  in  his  face  traon 
of  that  happiness  widA  the  dmstiaa 
maiden  had  bestowed  rxpcfa  him.  1B& 
mind  was  strangely  aflected.  The  &ti- 
going  walk  which  he  had  just  had  in 
the  warm  weather,  and  the  painftd 
agitation  to  which  he  had  been  sab- 
jected,  had  exhausted  hig  physicai 
powers,  and  given  a  morbid  dominion 
to  the  soul.  His  body  seemed  to  be 
in  that  state,  when  the  senses  only 
slowly  and  reluctantly  perform  their 
offices,  when  the  eye  sees  as  through 
a  mist,  and  sound  comes  to  the  ear 
as  through  empty  space.  The  scene 
before  him,  all  this  gaiety  and  hap- 
piness, that  young  girl,  with  the  wise^ 
sympathetic  eyes,  all  began  to  shape 
itself  into  a  something  of  fearful  un- 
reality, as  it  were  into  a  magic  picture, 
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"viiidi  hia  gnardiaia  angd  mDumfoUy 
uuDUed  bef oie  him,  aa  if  to  isbaw  Imn 
whist  luid  been  intonded  lor  Mdl  E^ety 
time  his  own  peculiar  circumatanceB 
pnaettted  themadyea  to  his  mind,  a 
burning  stab  seemed  to  pass  through 
his  bneast ;  he  felt  like  the  woman  in 
the  fi5diy4alfi^  who,  as  a  yoong  girl,  had 
eaten  eodianted  oom,  and  then  beheld 
in  charch  the  unborn  generations  in 
long  procession,  advancmg  towards  her 
with  threatening  glances,  and  laying 
their  lifeless  hands  upon  her  breast,  one 
after  the  other,  until,  with  pain  and 
terror  of  soul,  she  dropped  down  dead 
upon  the  church  floor. 

The  sounds  of  merriment  seemed  to 
be  passing  away  into  the  distance ;  even 
the  young  girl  appeared  at  length  to 
him  (»Qly  as  a  shadowy  form,  whilst 
those  dark  eyes  still  fixed  upon  him 
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seemed  to  bid  him  aa  eternal  farewell 
He  reeled  as  he  sat,  he  caught  hdd 
of  the  table  to  prevent  his  falling  from 
his  chair. 

When  he  reoorered  consdousness, 
he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the 
whole  company.  Every  one  exhibited 
the  most  affectionate  solicitude  about 
him.  Scarcely  able  to  refrain  from 
weeping,  he  thanked  the  Jews  for  their 
kindness,  and  hastened  from  the  house 
that  he  might  not  interrupt  their  mirth. 


As  he  stood  in  the  street,  in  the 
quiet  eveniag  air,  amid  the  buzz  of  the 
passing  crowd,  he  felt  dejected  and 
bewildered.  He  seemed  to  himself  as 
if  homeless ;  wherever  he  turned  his 
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^_  A 


horrotr  and  £ear  seemed  to 
mart  hun.  At  length,  he  bethought 
himflelf  of  Martin,  and  a  ray  of  cam&nrt 
passed  through  his  soul;  he  turned  his 
steps  thfifefiire  towards  the  hospital, 
where  Martin  lived. 

As  he  approached  his  room  he  heard 
Tcioes  as  if  in  loud  eonversation,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  recognized  Martin's  voice 
smongst  them  that  he  entered. 

In  the  middle  of  the  large,  green- 
waUed  room  stood  a  table,  upon  which 
were  placed  an  ale  bottle  and  the  neces- 
sary glasses ;  at  one  corner  of  the  table 
sat  the  host,  with  his  long  pipe;  two 
of  the  guests  sat  in  their  loose  house- 
coats on  the  window-sill,  with  their 
backs  to  the  street ;  others  lay  smoking 
on  the  bed,  or  seated  on  the  bed's  foot ; 
two  only  had  chairs,  because  chairs  were 

by  no  means  plentiful  in  Martin's  room. 
VOL.  n.  V 
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Spite  of  the  free  and  easy  oonditioii  of 
the  room,  the  countenaiiees  of  the  young 
men  present  bore  an  impression  of  ener* 
getic  animation,  as  if  something  had  oo* 
cnrred  which  interested  them  in  an 
miusual  degree. 

^*  Here  is  Bendixen !''  ezdaamed  one, 
^*here  is  something  which  will  please 
him. 

"  Bendixen,"  cried  K5nig,  raising  him- 
self from  the  bed,  "  have  you  heard  the 
news  ?  There  is  a  revolution  in  Prance  I 
Charles  X.  has  been  driven  away ! 
Vive  la  Republique  !  Look  how  he 
stands  there,  like  an  image  of  pure 
amazement  1*' 

"  Grondal  has  proposed,"  cried  ano- 
ther, "that  the  whole  medical  school 
should  emigrate  into  France,  and  enrol 
itself  in  the  Republican  army  I" 

"  Yes,"  said  Grondal,  « I  am  sick  of 
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the  poor  botching  work  there  is  here. 
K  it  were  not  for  a  gallows-bird  now 
and  then  gashing  an  overseer  with  one 
of  those  broad,  heavy  knives  that  they 
have  in  the  house  of  correction,  we 
should  never  see  a  regular  wound.  But 
there!  Yes,  if  one  went  there,  one 
could  cut^  and  slash,  and  make  as  many 
woimds  as  one  would.  I  fancy,  now, 
that  the  Russians  will  march  down 
against  the  French,  and  there  are  no 
patients  that  I  like  better  than  the 
Russians ;  one  can  trepan  one  of  these 
fellows,  and  take  away  half  his  head, 
and  he  keeps  alive  for  all  that.  I  shall 
never  forget  a  Russian  sailor  that  we 
had  last  year;  he  had  been  smashed 
by  a  ship's  boat,  which  had  fallen  on 
him.  When  I  went  to  see  him  first 
he  was  like  mince-meat : — ^three  months 
•  afterwards  I  saw  him,  in  the  market, 

u2 
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he  had  stolfiix  &  eiKHunterJ' 

<<  If  we  w€ro  hut  iai  Pajaa  BOW  i  **  said 
one^  **  what  a  life  it  would  he !  Tb^Jsco^ 
hins  iDDimt  theur  led  caiNsw  aaotd  decla^ 
aeoiiist  the  Idiifis  of  the  eairthk? 
against  the.  Kfag  o£  Heayea  also,- 
hurl  a  nulliou  of  mea  against  the  fiw! 
By  Jemiiu  I  I  can  taaMcy  howj^  through- 
out the  whole  day,  the  dirums  heat  &r 
a  general  muster,  the  alarm  heUs  aie 
rung  from  the  towera  of  iTumTntf^rfAlft 
churches,  and  how^  amid  the  universal 
commotion,  the  old  regicides  creep  forth 
again  &om  their  hiding-places,  and  hask 
in  the  sunshine  like  gnats  in  the 
spring.'' 

^'Bespect  for  regicides ! 'V  exdaiDied 
Konig.  '^  I  should  not  mind  myself 
heing  a  regicide, — ^in  an  honest  way,  of 
course,  according  to  the  regular  process ; 
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jiidgment  andeaEeoatioiil  If  we  had  any 
other  Mag  than  the  white-headed 
IBredendk:!  It  is  a  cursed  shame  that 
we  hBsre  B0t  n  Iring  for  practice." 

*•  Folks  must  be  contented  with  what 
they've  gat,"  said  ChrSndal.  "  I  propose 
that  we  immediately  march  1k>  AmaSien* 
hmg^    Aax  ttrmes^  dtoyenM  P* 

**I  mttst  b^  the  doctor  to  step 
down;  a  new  patient  is  just  come/' 
said  the  hosptal  servant,  opemng  the 
door. 

**ni  come  immediately,"  said  Gfron- 
dal,  putting  on  his  slippers. 

"Ill  go  down  and  see  the  new 
comer,"  said  ancrther,  and  went  out. 

Several  others  followed  the  example, 
and  beftrre  long  Martin  and  Jacob  were 
left  alone. 

« It  will  be  better  to  light  a  candle," 
said  Martin;   ''how  the  days  shorten. 


<oi^«-~' 
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bottom  of  my  soul  my  own  immanliness 
and  weakness.'' 

^^  But  what  has  happened  ? "  asked 
Martin. 

<<  Nothing  more  than  that  she  to-day 
let  me  know  that  I  was  a  Jew,  and 
wished  that  I  would  be  baptized," 
replied  Jacob. 

*^  And  will  you  then  break  with  her 
for  fhat  P"  asked  Martin. 

"Oh  nol"  said  he;  "I  know  very 
well  that  it  does  not  proceed  from 
herself.  But  they  have  made  me  suffer 
beyond  my  power  of  endurance.  I  will 
go  to  Prance,  and  fight  out  a  position 
for  myself;  then  I  will  take  her  there, — 
I  can  live  quietly  with  her  there, — ^there 
they  have  aU  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes." 

"And  your  beloved?  what  do  you 
think  she  will  say  to  it  ? "  asked 
Martin. 
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'<  If  she  loves  xne  truly  she  will  wmk 

for  me." 

^  And  if  die  inll  not  wait  for  jou  P" 
asked  Martin. 

^ Thai  she  does  not  krre  me;  fliea  it 
will  go  madly  enough  ;*-4rat  it  will  he 
an  the  same  if  I  stay,"  said  Jacob. 

^^  Bendixen/'  said  Martin,  ^  let  us  go 
oat  into  ^m  eomitry  qii  Sunday,  tilieii 
we  can  talk  nuire  about  this  sdiatne.'' 

"  I  am  sOTiously  in  earnest,"  letomed 
Jacob ;  '<  if  it  is  possible  I  shall  set  off 
to-morrow." 

'^  To-morrow  evenii^  I  shall  go  and 
hear  whither  you  have  set  off." 

'^  Martin,"  said  Jacob,  '^ean  yoo 
really,  as  my  firieiid,  advise  me  to 
raooiain  here,  and  beoome  nttoty 
miserable  ?" 

**I  don't  advise  anything,"  retnmed 
he ;  "  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should, 
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perhaps,  do  the  same,  and  perhaps  not ; 
I  cannot  at  all  tell.  But  this  is  my  true 
opinion :  to-morrow,  when  you  talk  with 
your  beloved,  there  will  be  many  tears, 
and  a  grand  reconciliation  scene,  and  on 
Sunday  you  will  go  into  the  country, — 
but  perhaps  not  with  me." 

«« And  I  ff[ve  you  my  word  of  honour 
that  I  shall  set  off,"  persisted  Jacob. 

^^  Hist  I  it  is  a  good  thing  that  no 
C9iiiBtlan  heaard  you  talk  about  your  word 
rf  h(HKnir.  Tou  fcn0w  very  well  that  it 
souiids  strange  for  a  Jew  to  talk  of  his 
watA  of  honour.  But  so  be  it,  man ! 
If  you  really  will  set  oflF,  then — ^yes,  at 
an  «vrats  one  faithful  Mend  will  accom- 
pany you  on  board.  And  I  will,  this 
last  evening,  drink  brotherhood  with 
you,  dear  ■^— "^ —  " 
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CHAPTER  XrX. 


When  he  woke,  the  resolution  of  the 
foregoing  evening  lay  heavily  and  op- 
pressively upon  his  heart ;  as  soon  as  he 
thought  of  giving  it  up  he  breathed 
more  easily.  When,  however,  he  took 
a  review  of  the  circumstances,  he  soon 
became  again  convinced  that  there  re- 
mained nothing  for  him  but  to  go. 

Eor  a  long  time  he  walked  up  and 
down,  and  examined  it  at  all  points ;  he 
then  set  out  to  get  his  passport  before 
he  went  to  meet  Thora.     It  is  thus  that 
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people  often,  when  they  feel  themselves 
to  be  weak,  strengthen  themselres  by 
eneirgetie  action. 

lieutenant  Engborg  on  the  preceding 
eyening  paid  close  attention  to  Jacob 
and  Thora;  he  was  struck  by  their 
appearance  bb  they  entered  the  garden- 
parlour,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  parted.  He  thought  the  time  was 
now  come  for  him  to  make  a  diversion 
in  his  own  favour.  What  he  really 
wished  for  was,  perhaps,  not  exactly 
clear  to  himself,  but  something,  he 
flattered  himself,  would  occur  to  his 
advantage. 

People  are,  in  a  general  way,  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  their  actions,  else  there 
would  be  no  going  unarmed  along  the 
street.  When  any  one,  for  example,  will 
take  another's  beloved  from  him,  he  does 
not  think  of  committing  a  robbery,  but 
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merely  says  to  hioiBelf,  '^l^at  poor  gixl 
is  Tinhappywithtiiatchail,  wl»  4oeB  mot 
know  her  value ;  she  would  he  a  jgood 
deal  happi^  with  me ;  ^  amd  be  ocmBoles 
himself  by  thinkiiig  Hoik  in  say  oue  the 
other  only  g6te  the  reward  he  desarveB. 

lieutenant  EngboETj^  watehed  ^voy 
attentiyely  far  Thora,  as  she  drow  iflto 
town  with  her  fathiOT,  and  then  IbUawed 
to  the  countmg-house,  whiliier  they 
were  going. 

She  sate  in  a  little  room  aione,  wait- 
ing for  Jacob;  she  was  out  of  spirits, 
and  had  some  anxiety  aJbout  thdr  Toeet- 
ing,  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fore- 
going day. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  tiie  door,  «id 
the  lieutenant,  bowing  most  respect- 
fiilly,  entered.  She  felt  a  sort  of  r^ef 
that  it  was  not  Jacob— that  she  had  a 
respite;  and  th^^e  was,  p»hapB,  some 
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trace  of  thk  in  thfli  tone  with  wiiicli 
ghs  OTiriaaiiiiridj, ''  la  it  yon,  lieutenant 
Bii«*>arg.?" 

Tbe  lisiifceaiaiit  put  down  this  shade 
dL  iBDB  toi  hiflb  Qwn  advoisfcage,  and  re- 
plied, "  I  knew  that  you-  would  come 
inkii  town  this  numing,.  and  therefore 
I  cmild  not  deny  mysdf  the  pleasure 
of  inquiring  after  joae  health;  you 
seemed  so  unwelL  last  evening,  when 
I  }d^  you." 

Was  it  possible,  tiliat  amM  sorrows 
and  disagreeables,  Thora'a  affection  had 
decxeased,  or,  at  all  events^  was  not  at 
all  times  equally  steadfast?  Or  is  it 
true,  as  is  said,  that  the  most  constant 
of  women,  with  a  true  houaewiMy  in- 
stinct, always  wishes  to  have  a  lover 
in  store  ?  Or  was  there,  merely  in  the 
tender  tones  of  the  Ueutenant's  voice, 
something  which   was   consolatory    to 
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Thora  in  her  present  state  of  mindV 
Or — ^but  enough :  instead  of  calling  her 
father  in,  she  contented  herself  with 
saying,  "I  expect  my  betrothed  every 
moment;  it  will  be  unpleasant  to  him 
to  find  you  here." 

^^  Oh  I  it  is  only  out  of  dread  of  hijxi 
that  she  is  a&aid  of  a  tHe^tSte^'* 
thought  the  lieutenant. 

"  I  heard  you  last  night,"  repUed  he, 
"  appoint  twelve  o'clock  for  his  meeting 
with  you  here,  and  it  is  now  only  half- 
past  eleven.  In  any  case,  the  cause  of 
my  coming  here  is  of  a  nature  which 
might  easily  satisfy  Mr.  Bendixen.  I 
only  wished  to  tell  you  the  sorrow  I  felt 
in  seeing  you  so  unwell,  and  to  express 
a  hope  that  it  was  but  a  temporary  in- 
disposition, which  the  affectionate  care 
of  your  betrothed  will  soon  cha^  away.'' 

At  these  words,  Thora's  eves  involun- 
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filled  with  tears;  she  sat  with 
her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
with  her  other  hand  motioned  for  the 
lieutenant  to  leave  her ;  hut  instead  of 
going,  he  seized  her  hand  passionately, 
and  kissed  it. 

At  that  moment  Jacob  Bendixen 
entered  the  room. 

All  three  stood  for  some  seconds  im- 
moveable. The  lieatenant  r^ained  his 
self-possession  the  first;  he  took  his 
hat,  and  with  a  little  bow  to  Jacob, 
was  about  to  pass  through  the  door. 
Jacob  took  a  step  or  two  backwards, 
and  the  door  closed  between  them  and 
Thora. 

'^Wait  a  moment,  lieutenant,"  said 
Jacob,  and  foUowed  him;  ^<what  busi- 
ness brought  you  here  ?" 

"  If  the  master  of  the  house  demands 
an  account  of  my  conduct,  I  will  give 
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iV  replied  Enghcagg^  aad  oonthmod  ia 
moye  q&. 

iscc^f  bAwcirer,  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  ahouldef,  and  aaid»  '^But  perhaps 
you  caa  giye  me  an  acoount  of  your 
visit  to  my  betrothed?  Do  not  be  in 
such,  a  hurry,  lieutenant*'' 

'^  Well,"  retorted  the  Iieutenaflit»  vaik 
a  malicious  smile,  and  turning  round 
to  Jacob,  "  I  was  seekmg  for  the  best 
means  of  consoling  a  poor  yoimg  girl, 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  engaged 
to  a  bear." 

Jacob  trembled  with  rage;  but  he 
still  preserved  sufficient  command  over 
himself  to  say,  in  a  tolerably  calm  voice, 
"  AUow  me  to  tell  you,  lieutenant,  that 
you  are  a  dishonourable  MLow !  I  am 
ready  any  moment  to  give  you  satis- 
faction." 
The  lieutenant  made  a  step  backward, 
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bowed  profoundly,  and  said,  "Many 
thanks  for  the  mtended  honour;  but, 
as  an  officer,  you  see  plainly — ^a  duel 
with  a  Jew*' 

Scarcely  was  this  word  pronounced, 
when  the  lieutenant  felt  the  gripe  of  a 
firm  hand  upon  him,  and  himself  swung 
through  the  large  room  in  which  they 
stood,  against  the  door  they  had  left. 
There  the  lieutenant  collected  himself, 
and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  order 
him  away;  but  there  was  in  Jacob's 
countenance,  as  he  turned  toTi^ards  him, 
an  expression  of  such  mortal  hatred, 
such  almost  frenzied  passion,  that  he 
rushed  from  the  room,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment. 

Jacob  stood  waiting  for  some   mo- 

ments,   as  if  to  redover  himself.     He 

listened.       He    imagined    that    Thora 

would  come  out  to  him,  if  she  were 
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innocent  of  this  meeting  with  Engboi^^ 
as  he  wished  to  helieve  her,  altlv)iigl^i. 
appearances  were  so  much  against  her  ^^ 
and  that  she  ought  to  explain  all,  anA^ 
ought  also  to  make  the  first  advances. 

She,  meanwhile,  sate  within,  almost:^ 
senseless  from  shame  and  terror,  ex — 
pecting  every  moment  that  he  wouUL 
open  the  door. 

He  waited  still  some  moments  longer^ 
but  she  came  not. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  lobbjr 
which  led  from  the  room  where  he 
stood,  closed  it  heavily  behind  him,  and 
went  slowly  down  the  stairs ;  at  every 
step  he  took,  expecting  to  hear  her 
call. 

Outside  the  gate,  he  waited  yet  again. 
Not  a  sound  M'as  to  be  heard  ;  the  great 
building  stood  as  if  there  were  no  life 
within  it.      He  repented  already;    he 
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might  yet  have  gone  back,  but  pride 
^withheld  him. 

Fop  many  hours  he  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  in  his  room,  listening  to 
«very  sound — standing  still  at  the  least 
:xioi8e  in  the  passage,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  a  message  from  Thora.  At 
length  some  one  approached  his  door — 
some  one  tapped  on  it,  and  in  walked 
l^Iartin. 

"  No  signs  of  the  journey! "  exclaimed 
3f artin,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"You  will  soon  see  that  there  are," 
said  Jacob. 

"  Oh,  I  hoped  that  it  was  aU  over. 
She  will  write ;  the  family  wdll  consent, 
and  everything  will  be  as  it  was,"  said 
Martin. 

"Yes,  she  may  w^te,"  said  Jacob  to 
himself;  **  let  her  write  and  excuse  her- 
self, when  she  hears  that  I  am  gone  1 
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All  will  be  right  with  my  journey." 
And  then,  speaking  in  a  more  decided 
voice,  he  replied,  "  We  shall  see  whether 
OP  not  I  set  off!" 

^^  At  all  events,  I  shall  not  tal^e  leave 
of  you  for  longer  than  eight  days. 
There  is  something  cursed  in  taking 
leave  for  a  long  time.  "We  will  only 
take  leave  of  each  other  for  a  week." 

"  Shall  I  carry  out  your  luggage,  sir? 
it  is  quite  time,"  said  the  man-servant, 
coming  into  the  room. 


When  Jacob  sat  in  the  cabin  after 
Martin  had  left  him,  and  with  an  almost 
disbelieving  glance  regarded  the  objects 
which  surrounded  him  as  something 
strangely  foreign — as  something  wholly 
disconnected  from  himself,   and  which 
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would  of  themselyes  vanish  away — he 
was  suddenly  reminded,  by  their  swing- 
ing  motion,  that  the  vessel  was  already 
under  sail.  Now,  for  the  first  mo- 
ment, he  felt  that  he  was  separated 
firom  Thora.  With  the  anguish  of  de- 
spair he  rushed  upon  deck,  as  if  he 
would  spring  to  land ;  but  the  ship  was 
already  on  her  way. 

The  perfect  impossibility  of  return 
produced  an  almost  pa<jifying  effect 
upon  his  mind.  The  vast,  calm  surface 
of  the  ocean,  ploughed  only  by  the 
vessel's  keel,  awoke  a  momentary  dis- 
quiet— ^it  was  as  if  smoothed  by  the 
Creator  himself :  thus  it  must  be. 

The  vessel  glided  on  its  secure,  rapid 
course,  past  large  and  small  craft.  A 
firesh  sea-breeze  hegaaa  to  blow.  One  of 
the  passengers  struck  fire,  and  lighted 
his  cigar,  with  a  satisfaction  as  if  ro- 
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thing  more  important  existed.    The 
burst  for  a  moment  from  the  do 
and  shone  upon  the  receding  city 
the  verdant  shores.    The  scene  invol 
tarily  animated  Jacob ;  his  blood 
with  an  agreeable    glow  through 
veins;    he  felt  himself  for  a  mome: 
Ught  and  free,  and  in  the  inmost 
of  his  soul  he  exclaimed,  "Now  I 
at  liberty  !     I  will  forth  into  the 
glorious  world,   and  do  battle  for 
whole  being.    How  many  there  are 
at  this  moment  might  envy  me  1" 
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JACOB    BENBIXEK 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  diligence  in  which  Jacoh  was 
seated  rolled  through  the  harriers  into 
Paris. 

His  inquisitive  searching  glance  met 
in  the  streets,  and  on  the  houlevards, 
pedestrians,  men  of  business,  porters, 
municipal  ofi&cers,  but  no  emeute.  The 
shops  stood  open — customers  went  in 
and  out  —  a  division  of  the  National 
Guard  marched  along  to  the  beat  of 
drum,  and  with  the  tri-coloured  flag 
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displayed ;  but  nobody  paid  any  atten* 
Hon  to  them. 

When  he  had  plaoed  his  luggage  in 
his  hotel,  he  went  out  to  inquire  about 
the  revolution;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  learn.  Here  and  there  lay  a  heap 
stones  which  had  been  used  for  barri- 
cades; but  the  paviors  were  already 
fixing  them  again  in  the  earth  with 
their  rammers ;  now  and  then  he  came 
to  a  house  which  had  been  injured  by 
the  firing, — ^but  even  here  the  masons 
were  at  work  putting  all  again  into 
order. 

Jacob  sought  for  the  French  people, 
— ^the  great  people  who  had  so  lately  in 
these  very  streets  dethroned  a  king; 
but  he  saw  only  passers-by  as  in  Copen- 
hagen,— calm,  peaceful  pedestrians.  He 
sought  for  the  republican  bands, — ^they 
who,   at   the   first    glance,  he    hoped. 
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would  see  in  him  one  of  themselves,  and 
receive  him  as  a  hrother, — ^there  were 
none ;  he  himself  was  no  more  than  a 
mere  pedestrian  to  the  passers -hy. 
Nobody  noticed  him ;  nobody  troubled 
themselves  about  him, — him  who  had 
risked  the  happiness  of  his  life  to  hasten 
to  them. 

He  visited  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; 
they  were  disputing  violently,  passion- 
ately— ^about  a  word,  a  single  letter  of 
the  Charter.  He  hastened  to  the  courts 
of  justice ;  they  were  passing  sentence 
on  a  thief  who  had  disturbed  the  public 
safety. 

His  brain  seemed  to  swim ;  he  began 
to  imagine  that  he  must  have  sold  his 
soul  to  the  devU  for  a  cheat. 

He  had  wished  so  ardently  to  throw 
himself  into  the  most  violent  tumult  of 
life, — ^into  combat  and  danger,  that  he 

b2 
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might  wia  honour  and  renown.  He 
went  to  the  hureau  of  the  Minifiter  of 
War^  that  he  might  enrol  himBdf  as  an 
officer  in  the  Algerian  aervioei, — but  not 
being  a  ^Frenchman  he  oould  not 
become  a  soldier ! 

He  had  hastened  hither  with  his 
blood  boiling  and  his  muscles  strung  for 
action^  and  all  at  onoe  he  beheld  himself 
destined  to  do  nothing ! 

Hi  ft  disappointed  tortured  mind 
turned  back  with  redoubled  force  to 
Denmark,  and  to  those  whom  he  had 
left.  He  put  one  thing  to  another,  so 
that  it  seemed  to  him  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  he  must  have 
letters.  Martin  would  certainly  tell 
Wilhelm  Fangel  where  he  was  gone, — 
Wilhelm  would  mention  it  to  his  family, 
: — ^they  would  write  letters  to  him  under 
cover  to  the  Danish  Ambassador. 
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Hb  went  to  the  ambassador's  hotel. 
The  secretary  assaied  him,  with  the 
utmost  poMteness,  that  no  such  letters 
had  been  raoeiTed.  It  was  a  painM 
effort  to  Jacob,  whose  heart  seemed 
breaking,  to  return  the  politeness  of  the 
secretary,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
steps. 

Instinct,  or  frenzy,  drove  him  to  the 
po6t*office.  There  was  a  sort  of  conso- 
lation to  him  in  seeing  letters, — in 
being  able  to  convince  himself  that 
letters  still  existed  in  the  world.  What 
envy  he  felt,  one  evening,  of  a  yonng 
man  who  went  and  fetched  thence  a 
whole  packet  of  letters  I 

Should  he,  after  all,  turn  ronnd  and 
go  back  of  his  own  accord  to  Den- 
mark, like  a  schoolboy  who  had  played 
tmant?  And  perhaps  then,  the  day 
after   he  had  set  off,  a  letter  would 
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come. — ^No,  he  must  remain, — al(me> 
without  acquaintance.  Mends,  or  an* 
ployment ;  alone,  with  himself,  his  dis- 
appointed hopes,  his  defeated  wishes, 
his  gnawing  rememhrances. 

He  threw  himself,  alone  as  he  was, 
into  the  countless  whirling  throng. 
Many  an  evening  when  he,  unccm* 
sciously  as  it  were,  spoke  aloud  to  him- 
self in  his  room,  he  was  startled  hy  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  which  he  had 
not  heard  through  the  day. 

It  is  a  weary  thing  to  he  alone  in  the 
desert, — ^but  still  more  oppressive  to  be 
alone  in  a  large,  populous,  noisy  cily. 
All  the  happiness  of  the  world  spread 
out  before  the  eye ;  wealth  exhibited  in 
all  its  manifold  temptation  and  attrac- 
tiveness ;  equipages  rolling  past  in 
which  are  seated  beautiful,  splendidly- 
attired  women;    friend  walking    arm- 
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in-arm  with  Mend;  lovers  exchang- 
ing affectionate  glances ;  neighbours 
greeting  one  another  cordially; — all 
this  to  the  stranger  is  dead.  He  is 
excluded  from  it  altogether ;  it  is  as  if 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  human  race. 
He  seldom  is  placed  at  the  board  where 
others  partake  of  the  jovial  meal, — 
others  who  trouble  themselves  nothing 
about  him,  and  with  whom  he  would 
rather  not  eat.  He  wishes  for  nothing 
else  than  to  hide  himself  in  some 
desert,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
which  rushes  through  the  crowded  city. 
Suicide  ! — ^This  is  the  thought  which 
perhaps  suggests  itself  to  many  a  heart 
amid  such  anguish ;  or  liquor,  drunken 
forgetfolness  of  all  their  sorrows.  But 
Jacob  was  a  Jew;  and  these  people 
have  a  smgular  submissive  patience. 
Perhaps  they  first  learned  this  patient 
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endurance  at  the  time  when  the  Egyp- 
tian, Pharaoh,  compelled  th^n  to  make 
hricks  and  find  their  own  materials; 
and  in  later  times  the  Europeans  have 
known  how  to  keep  it  in  practioe. 
They  do  not  get  drunk ;  hut  their  pas- 
sions are  strong,  like  the  Orientals; — 
like  the  hearded  Arabs,  whose  meal  is  a 
handful  of  dates  washed  down  by  a 
draught  of  water  from  the  spring,  but 
whose  tent  is  full  of  slaves  and  luxuiy. 

Accident,  however, — ^that  stone  which 
thrown  into  the  stagnant  water  of 
human  life  so  often  awakes  it  into  mo- 
tion, when  nothing  else  will, — at  length 
befriended  even  Jacob. 

One  day  as  he  was  passing  through 
the  Btce  Montorgtieily  that  street  in 
which  one  of  Charles  X/s  gaierals  had 
to  defend  himself  against  a  shower  of 
balls  and  paving-stones  aimed  at  him 
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bjr  men  womeii  and  chfldTen,  and  where 
Ijie  stones  of  the  barricade  were  not 
wholly  laid  down  to  rest,  as  kyal 
paving-stones  ooght  tQ  be, — he  became 
ctnervant  of  a  disturbance,  at  the  point 
wliiere  the  street  widens  oat,  and 
hrsndies  off  into  two  other  streets. 
The  tiiooght  that  perhaps  the  flames  of 
die  revolution  had  agam  burst  fortii, 
awoke  the  spirit  of  life  within  him,  and 
with  hasty  steps  he  approached  the 
assembled  crowd. 

In  the  midst  of  the  throng  lay  a 
carriage  overturned ;  and  the  coachman 
on  the  ground  enraged  by  the  blows 
whidi  were  given  him  by  the  equally 
enraged  men  in  blouses.  Some  of  the 
spectators  rapidly  related  the  occasiim 
of  this  scene.  A  carriage  had  driven 
fiercely  down  the  street,  when  a  crowd  of 
mm  in  blouses,  who  stood  and  conversed 
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together,  pointed  at  the  driver, — and 
said  something,  in  a  tone  of  derision, 
about  aristocrats  Tfho  kept  equipages, 
and  compelled  their  coachmen  to  drive 
among  the  remains  of  the  barricades. 
In  return,  he  muttered  something  about 
"  la  canaille,*^  —  on  which  he  was 
dragged  down  from  his  box,  the 
alarmed  horses  sprang  aside,  and  tiie 
carriage  was  overturned  as  he  saw. 

Jacob  fancied  that  he  heard  a  half- 
suppressed  shriek  from  the  interior  of 
the  carriage;  he  sprang  forward,  and 
having,  with  some  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  forcing  open  the  carriage-door  he 
beheld  two  ladies,  not  at  all  in  an 
enviable  condition,  the  one  tumbled 
upon  the  other,  and  who  were  mftlnTig 
vain  attempts  to  raise  themselves.  Ani- 
mated by  ardour,  which  is  so  easily 
excited,  when  the  human  powers  have 
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for  a  long  time  been  in  a  state  of 
repose,  Jacob  exclaLmed  to  the  men 
in  blouses;  '^ There  are  ladies  here  I 
3?renchmen,  will  you  make  women 
responsible  for  the  crimes  of  kings  P  " 

It  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  features 
of  the  French  character,  that  even  the 
lowest  amongst  them  has  an  inborn 
sentiment  of  chivalry  and  magnanimity. 
The  carriage  was  raised  immediately, 
and  the  coachman  escaped  with  the 
beating  he  had  ah*eady  received. 

The  ladies  could  not  easily  regain 
fheir  composure,  spite  of  all  the  apologies 
which  were  respectfully  offered  by  the 
men  in  blouses.  They  besought  their 
rescuer  to  drive  home  with  them. 

After  a  little  while  the  terror  of  the 
ladies  abated;  they  were  not  at  all 
imt,  and  presently  the  younger  of  the 
two  became  eloquent  ia  her  expressions 
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of  gratitude.  With  all  the  loquadtf 
of  a  Parisiaii  ake  scaroely*  permitted 
Jacob  to  say  a  word. 

''You  have  saved  us  from  BEeavm 
knows  what  misfortune!  Yoa  oame 
like  an  angd  from  Heavenl — What 
horrible  men!  Did  you  see  one  of 
them;  what  eyes  he  hadl — his  Uad[ 
beard,  though,  was  [^almost  handfiome^ 
but  so  wild!  Thank  God,  that  yoa 
came !  But  it  is  Baron  Descamps ;  it 
is  his  fault.  He  is  so  carefol  about 
me;  he  will  not  allow  me  in  this 
disturbed  time  either  to  go  to  or  firom 
the  theatre — I  am  an  actress,  sir,  the 
prima  donna  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre 
— ^but  he  is  an  old  fool,  the  good  Bsffon 
Descamps;  he  sends  his  carris^  for 
me ;  I  get  in  and — voila  tout  /" 

With    these  words  she    glanced  at 
Jacob  with  her  large,  black  ^es. 
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"  Leonie !  "  said  the  dder  lady,  in  a 
leproachftQ  tone. 

"  I  said  what  I  think ! "  returned 
Leonie,  ''I  have  told  him  to  his  face 
that  he  is  an  old  fool.  Only  think,  sir, 
a  man  in  his  good  fiftieth  year — and 
he  wears  his  wig !  But  that's  all  one, 
however — only  I  shall  not  forgive  him 
iliis  accident  with  the  carriage ;  he  shall 
pay  for  that  I  This  is  my  house,  sir. 
Sue  Faubourg  JPaiasofimere^  No.  3 ; 
Demoiselle  Courtoia.  I  beg  you  will 
hcowur  me  with  a  calL  I  shall  not 
play  to-morrow  evening  ~  to-morrow 
evening  at  nine  o'clock;  it  is  fixed. 
Adieu,  sir  knight !  " 
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CHAPTER    II. 


"  Oh,  how  charming  it  is !  Se& 
how  the  houses  fly  past  us  I  Nay,  sec 
how  the  horses  gallop  along  in  the 
omnibuses,  they  will  outgo  us  — 
a  demainj  thou  good  horse !  —  Take 
care !  —  ah,  thank  Heaven,  that's  good  t 
— ^nay,  you  drive  very  well !  " 

"  On,  on,  thou  French  horse !  There  I 
trot  away  as  fast  as  thou  wilt — On> 
onl" 

"  Hyp,  hyp ! "  cried  Leonie,  and 
laughed  merrily,  whilst  she  pinched 
Jacob's  arm. 
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"  Where  shall  we  drive  to  ? "  asked 
she,  when  haying  got  into  the  throng 
of  carriages  they  were  compelled  to 
go  more  slowly. 

"  I  don't  know !  to  the  world's  end ! " 
replied  he.  "  If  the  horse  had  wings 
we  would  drive  up  into  the  air  towards 
the  sun,  like  Phaeton. —  Do  you  know 
the  fable  of  Phaeton  who  tumbled 
down?" 

"  Ah,  have  you  also  heard  about 
the  handsome  Phaeton?  Yes,  how 
sorry  I  was !  They  broke  into  the  coach- 
house, and  took  it  out  for  the  barri- 
cades. And  a  cannon-ball  went  through 
it  and  shivered  it  to  a  thousand  pieces 
— Ohl" 

"  What's  amiss  ?  "    asked  he. 

"  Do  you  see  that  little  man  in  the 
light  coat?  That  is  M.  Arthur,  he 
who  composed  my    Spanish    Bolero— 
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— won't  he  challenge  yaa  beeanse  he 
flees  you  driving  me  ?  " 

<^  Then,  does  he  sometimeB  dme  yoa 
out?*' 

^'Ohy  he  lisps,  and  he  smokes  so 
many  cigars  I — He  is  now  oonrtrng 
Pkoline. — Oh^  now  I  know  where  we 
will  drive  ta — ^We  will  drive  to  Si 
Germain !  —  Paulina  is  going  there 
with  her  lover.  —  Poor  girl,  how  se- 
rious she  is  grown  since  she  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  him.  They  go 
about  admiring  nature  and  the  fine 
arts ;  and  I  really  believe  they  have 
been  to  church. — ^Yes,  we'll  mieet  them 
at  St.  Germain ! — I  will  introduce  yon 
to  him.  —  But  pray  tell  what  is  yonr 
name  ?  " 

"  Bendixen." 

"  Ben — !  Bening —  I  have  you  no 
other  name  ? — ^But  now  I  think  of  it, 
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oora  is  a  very  hasty  aoquamtance ! — I 
have  only  seen  you  once,  but  we  are 
very  good  Mends  for  all  that  I — Oh  it 
will  be  glorious  fan! — I  will  pretend 
that  you  are  a  prince!  Pauline  is 
very  proud  because  her  lover  is  the 
son  of  the  manager  of  the  the- 
atre; I  will  overpower  them;  I  will 
confound,  annihilate  them  with  a 
prince!" 

"  Is  that  the  Palace  of  St.  Ger- 
main ?  "  inquired  he. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so.  Look,  that 
little  pavilion,  that  we  are  now  coming 
to,  was  buUt  upon  the  spot  where 
Louis  XIV.  was  bom  beneath  the 
open  sky — ^yes,  we  are  all  human. — 
By  our  lady  of  Loretto !  there  is  Pau- 
line with  her  little  man  !  —  Pull  up, 
let  us  alight." 

Jacob   extended    his   hand   to    help 

VOL,  III.  c 
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her  firom  the  carriage,  she  pat  oat  fint^ 
one  little  fi>ot  and  then  the  other,  a» 
if  she  Tfas  afiraid ;  he  most  catdi  heir 
in  hi»  arms,  she  said,  for  she  was  so 

very  thnid. 

The  other  coaple  approached ;  Leonie 
assamed  an  important  air  and  said: 

**  My  Prince !  aQow  me  to  introdaoe 
to  you  my  Mend,  Mademoiselle  Plan- 
lin3p  and  her  cousin  Monsieur  Alhert 
Mademoiselle,    Monsieur  Alhert,  —  his 

Highness  the  Prince  Ben ,  I  heg 

your  pardon  Prince,  hut  your  name 
has  escaped  me." 

"Eendixen." 

^*  Prince  de  Ben  -  dik  -  sen.  Thejr  are 
rather  barbarous,  horrible  names,  which 
these  Russian  princes  have, — but  he  is 
immensely  rich,"  whispered  she  to 
Pauline,  who,  as  well  as  M.  Albert, 
stood  in  the  profoundest  htunility. 
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''Prince!''  again  began  Leonie, 
''  allow  me  to  ask  ( whether  yon 
would  ride  upon  a  mule  or  a  dragon. 
You  know,  Prince,  that  we  young 
ladies  always  ride  in  the  park  of  St. 
Oermain." 

"Which  ever  would  be  most  agree- 
able to  Mademoiselle." 

They  went  to  the  man  who  let  out 
horses  and  mules ;  and  when  Jacob  and 
Leonie  had  each  mounted  a  horse, 
Pauline  said,  "Albert,  if  the  Prince 
de  Bendik,  or  whatever  his  name  is, 
condescends  to  ride,  you  must  do  so  too." 

"I  will  not  ride,"  said  Albert,  evi- 
dently displeased. 

"Will  you,  then,  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  so  desirable  an  ac« 
quaintance  P  " 

"  I  am  not  ambitious." 

"  But  I  am  1 "    said  Pauline,  with 

c2 
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tears  in  her  eyes;   ''and  if  you  will 
not  ride  to  day,  we  will  part  for  ever." 

"  Pauline  1  '*  exclaimed  he,  "  I  no 
longer  know  you!  my  sensible,  quiet 
Pauline — ** 

^'I  am  not  sensible;  I  am  not 
quiet  1 ''  interrupted  she,  "  I  will  hare 
a  mule.    Will  you  have  one  or  not  ?  ** 

"  Let  us  have  two  mules,"  said  M. 
Albert,  with  a  sigh,  addressing  the 
man  who  let  them  out. 

Leonie  and  Jacob,  in  the  meantime, 
had  gaUopped  down  the  park,  as  fast 
as  their  animals  would  go. 

Leonie's  was  a  spirited  creature,  and 
Jacob  said,  as  he  moamted  his,  "It 
shall  be  a  steeple-chase ;  let  go — away ! " 

Before  long  Leonie  lost  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  then  her  little  scarf,  and, 
lastly,  her  bonnet;  after  that  she 
began  to  shriek  out — "  Stop  him  !     Oh, 
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I  will  never  ride  again !     Save  my  life 

And  down  she  fell  from  her  horse, 
and  rolled  among  the  leaves.  At  the 
first  shriek,  Jacob  stopped  his  horse 
and  leapt  off.  When  he  came  to  Leonie, 
she  sprung  up  and  received  hiTn  ^rith 
peals  of  laughter. 

"Did  I  not  do  it  beautifully?"  said 
she.  "That's  the  way  I  always  do 
when  I  am  tired  of  riding." 

Pauline  and  her  cousin  joined  them ; 
they  also  dismounted,  and  the  animals 
trotting  back  of  themselves,  they  all 
four  walked  leisurely  together,  amusing 
each  other  with  laughter  and  merry 
talk. 

When  they  came  to  the  carriage 
Leonie  said,  "  Let  us  all  drive  back  to 
Paris,  and  sup  with  PhiUippe.  He  has 
the  best  sole  Norma/ndfrite  in  all  Paris, 
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and  red  hermitage  at  six  francs  the 
bottle." 
They  did  as  she 
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as 


CHAPTER  III. 


'^  I  PAKcr  that  Baron  Desoamps  oai^ 
not  endure  me." 

These  words  were  said  in  a  little 
elegantly  famished  loom^  somethinp^ 
hetween  a  drawing-room  and  boudcnr. 
Everything  in  it  was  small,  and  highly 
decorated;  as  if  especially  selected  far 
a  lady's  use.  The  round  tahle  covered 
with  exquisite  copper-plate  engravings 
and  lithographic  prints;  the  coIbs  and 
armed  chairs  covered  with  cmiifion 
velvet,  a  work  table,  a  luxurious  chaise-^ 
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Umgue,  aad  lastly  a  bookcase  of  riclL 
rose-wood,  with  glass  doors,  which, 
was  filled  with  the  richly  bound  works 
of  Comeille,  E/acine,  Victor  Hugo,  &c. 

Leonie  sate  by  the  window,  and  was 
examining  a  new  dress;  Jacob  sat 
at  the  table  turning  over  a  book  oi 
prints. 

At  his  remark  about  Baron  DescampSi 
she  suddenly  lifted  up  her  head  and 
said  laughingly,  "He  is  a  good  old 
fellow,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  me;  it 
is  quite  excusable  if  he  does  not  like 
you ! " 

"I  am  really  sorry  for  the  poor 
Baron,"  said  Jacob. 

Leonie  burst  into  still  louder  laughter. 
"  There,  you  sit  so  gravely  and  make  a 
fool  of  the  Baron  ! "  said  she,  "  charm- 
ing!  you  ought  to  have  been  an 
actor!" 
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^'  But  I  am  quite  serious  in  what  I 
say/'  said  he,  and  rose  &om  his  seat. 

A  doud  passed  suddenly  over  Leonie's 
countenance;  she  gazed  fixedly  at  him 
for  a  few  moments;  and  then  said 
tenderly,  almost  beseechingly,  "  But  you 
are  not  going  to  break  off  our  ac- 
quaintance?— ^Ah,  now  I  think  of  it, 
you  have  been  very  gloomy  and  self- 
absorbed  for  several  days ;  I  have  not 
seen  one  of  those  happy  smiles  which 
WCTe  so  frequent  when  first  I  knew 
you. — ^What  have  I  done  ?  Do  you  no 
longer  love  me?" 

"  Leonie !"  replied  Jacob,  "  I  never 
did  love  you." 

At  these  words  all  Leonie's  cheerful- 
ness returned;  she  clapped  her  hands 
and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  this  little  friend 
of  mine  is  a  coquet !  —  He  is  an 
original! — Men   in  general  vow  that 
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they  will  love  a  poor  gid  fior  everl — 
he  says  he  has  never  loved  her — oh, 
it  18  delightful; — just  for  ouoe^  by  way 
of  change." 

^'Leonie/'  contnnied  he^  '*  endeayour 
if  yoa  cannot,  for  once,  find  a  chori 
in  yonr  sool  upon  which  a  deeper  tone 
can  he  stmck.  I  hare  not  deceived 
you,  and  yet  I  have  n.eyer  loved  yoo. 
My  heart  helongs  to  one  alone ;  to  a 
young  gu*l  in  the  North;  there  will 
never  he  room  in  it  for  another.  Un^* 
fortunate  circumstances  have  separated 
us,  and  I  have  left  her,  have  gone 
alone  and  forsaken  out  into  the  world. 
Tortured  in  mind,  miserahle  unto  death, 
I  met  with  you.  I  was  a  stranger 
here  and  without  Mends;  accident 
hrought  us  acquainted,  and  you  have 
done  all  in  your  power  to  maJce  my 
life  pleasant.    In  your  society  I  have 
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endeaTOured  to  find  obliTion,  to  drown 
every  recollection  of  her  whom  I  love. 
Bat  these  recollections  have  only  gained 
renewed  strength  in  their  temporary 
rest;  fliey  ace  now  mightier  than  I 
am,  and  with  them  comes  repentance 
for  sins  which  are  beyond  your  know- 
ledge.— Oh  I  I  seem  to  myself  like  a 
miserable  eriminall'' 

"Poor  yomig  man  I"  said  Leonie, 
derisivdy,  "  have  I  been  thy  tempter  ?" 

"I  do  not  believe  that  you  are 
capable  of  understanding  me/'  said 
Jacob. 

"  Ton  have  deceived  me  !^'  returned 
she  in  an  angry  voice.  "  It  is  not  true, 
I  am  sure,  that  you  have  been  only  a 
short  time  in  Paris.  You  have  made 
believe  that  you  spoke  bad  French ; 
but  now  when  you  are  in  earnest,  you 
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forget  yoTirself  and  speak  like  a  French- 
man 1" 

"The  passion  of  the  soul,"  replied! 
he,  "can  always  find  the  right  word. 
It  makes  the  most  unlearned  -  man 
eloquent/' 

Leonie  was  silent. 

"When  I  was  quite  alone,"  con- 
tinued he,  "you  hospitably  opened 
your  doors  to  me.  When  no  human 
being  troubled  themselves  about  me, 
you  gave  me  your  Mendship,  and 
enabled  me  to  pass  many  pleasant 
hours  in  your  society.  You  made  in- 
quiries neither  about  country,  race,  nor 
religion,  and  although  I  cannot  lore 
you  I  shall  ever  remain  eternally  grate- 
ful to  you." 

Leonie  approached  him  nearer;  she 
gazed  still  more  fixedly  at  him,  as  if 
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she  began  to  understand  him,  and 
then  said ;  **  Ton  suffer,  my  poor  friend ; 
the  world  has  been  unldnd  to  you !  I 
only  haye  been  compassionate,  and 
have  soothed  the  woimded  heart." 

"Yes,  I  do  suffer,"  said  he,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  brow. 

"  Stay  with  me  1 "  cried  she,  "  forget 
those  who  have  used  you  ill! — stay 
with  me! — I  will  be  faithful  to  you — 
I  will  receive  no  more  presents  from 
Baron  Descamps  —  I  will  leave  the 
theatre;  I  will  work  for  you,  if  it  is 
needfdl;  I  will  be  your  nurse,  your 
friend,  your  comforter ;  stay  with  me ! " 

"Would  that  you  could  only  fed 
how  fervently  grateful  I  am*  to  you ;" 
returned  he,  "but  it  is  impossible; 
I  must  hence ! — Better  by  far  that  I 
wander  again  solitary  about  the  streets 
than" 
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Leonie  was  ezhaasted ;  she  sat  down 
and  wept. 

Jacob  approached  her,  and  said, 
*^  There  is  nothing  more  to  say ;  I 
must  now  go ;  farewell^  Leonie.  Think 
of  me  as  a  guest  whom  your  house 
received  and  entertained,  and  to  whom 
you  have  given  £ar  more  than  board  and 
lodging— -human  kindness.  I  must  go. 
Some  other  guest  will  come  to  whom 
you  likewise  may  show  pity." 

He  said  this  out  of  his  fall  heart, 
never  thinking  of  the  satire  there  was 
in  the  words. 

^'  And  who  should  come  P "  said 
she,  raising  her  tearful  countenance; 
**  that  old  Baron  Descamps  ?  I  wUl  not 
see  him ; — ^I  hate  him ;  I  detest  him ! 

"  Oh,  do  not  go  thus ! "  again  be- 
sought she,  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
her.      She  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
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and  famted.  He  called  her  bonne, 
tenderly  unloosed  her  iinconscioiis  em- 
bracd,  and  left  the  house. 

Snnk  in  deep  thought  and  degection, 
he  walked  mechamcally  along  the 
streets.  Sorrow  and  yearning  came 
back  into  his  soul  like  old  acquain- 
taaces,  and  resumed  their  accustomed 
plaoes.  At  every  step  he  took  he  was 
saluted  by  a  new  recollection ;  and 
although  it  occasioned  him  pain,  yet 

« 

was  it  dear  to  him. 

A  crowd  of  thoughts  rushed  into 
his  soul ;  he  walked  slowly  and  dream- 
ingly  along,  and  inyoluntarily  recited 
some  verses  of  a  song,  which  until 
then  he  seemed  never  to  have  paid 
much  attention  to : 


a 


This  brave  apparel  canst  thou  wear, 
Which  Tbora  Hjorttir  once  posaessed; 

She  chose  it  for  thy  Sunday  gear, 
A  maid  more  fair  than  all  the  rest 
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And  with  her  hands  u  fair  as  snoir. 
Each  seam  thus  skilfully  she  wrought; 

Now  neath  the  sod  she  lieth  low,— 
And  a  new  love  claims  all  thy  thought." 

He  contmued   to  repeat    the  words 
half-aloud  to  himselfi  until  they    he- 


came  confused  in  his  memory,  and  he 
coTxld  no  longer  recall  them. 

He  had  now,  without  himself  heing 
aware  of  it,  reached  the  Palais  Boyal, 
and  entered  the  garden,  where  cMLdren 
and  elderly  people  went  and  enjoyed 
themselves  in  the  mild  sunshine. 

Suddenly  he  struck  against  a  man, 
and,  as  he  involuntarily  looked  up 
to  oflFer  an  apology,  he  recognized 
the  Baron  Descamps,  walking  with 
another  elderly  gentleman.  He  re- 
mained standing  before  the  baron; 
Leonie  seemed  to  him  already  as  some- 
thing in  the  past,  and  the  baron  like 
a  remembrance  of  her. 
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"No  ojGPence!  nothing  at  all  to  ex- 
ease  ! "  said  the  Baron,  with  some 
vexation,  ahout  to  continue  his  way; 
but  when  he  observed  Jacob's  melan- 
choly appearance,  an  agreeable  hope 
was  suggested  to  his  mind ;  he  paused, 
and  said, 

"  But  what  ails  you  ?  You  look 
really  as  if  your  mistress  had  jilted 
you!" 

"  That  is  not  the  case,  however," 
replied  Jacob,  attempting  to  smile; 
"  and  if  I  had  a  mistress,  I  should, 
perhaps,  be  more  disposed  to  be  faith- 
less  to  her." 

"You  are  not  inclined  to  travel?" 
asked  the  Baron,  eagerly.    • 

Very  much,  if  I  only  could." 
If  in  any  way  I  could  be  of  ser- 
•  vice  to  you,"  said  the  Baron. 

"That  you  can!"  exclaimed  Jacob, 
VOL.  m.  u 
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as  an  idea  came  into  his  mind.  ''You 
have  influence,  Baron;  you  are  & 
deputy ;  obtain  a  post  for  me  as  officer 
in  Algiers." 

**When  will   you    set    off?"  asked 
the  Baron,  eagerly. 

"  In  one  hour    after  I  receive  the 


commission." 


"Within  four-and-twenty  hours  you 
shall  have  it.  Ilerc  is  my  hand  upon 
it. — But  now,  on  my  honour,  you  shall 
first  dine  with  me  and  my  friend — 
Count  Planhol  —  Monsieur  Bendigsen; 
come,  let  us  go  to  Befaur^s.^^ 

So  saying,  he  took  Jacob's  arm, 
and,  vn\\\  a  beaming  countenance, 
entered  with  liim  into  a  restaurant, 
and  ordered  a  iii!?iniiScent  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Thebe  was  a  storm  in  the  Mediter- 
lanean.  The  frigate  was  tossed  about, 
as  if  the  sea  made  of  it  a  plaything  for 
its  billows.  Wlio  would  have  believed 
that  it  could  have  been  so  stormy  and 
cold  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  upon  the 
0ea  which  is  garlanded  ^ith  dates, 
palms,  and  orange  groves  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day 
after  they  had  set  sail,  the  frigate  cast 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Algiers.  Such  of 
the  passengers  as  were  awoke  by  the 

d2 
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regular  tramp  of  the  sailors  around  the 
capstan,  betook  themselves  to  the  deck. 

In  the  dawning  light  of  day,  the  land 
appeared  like  a  huge  white  spectre  which 
was  ascending  out  of  the  dark  blue  sea.  ^ 
To  the  right  of  the  ship  a  steep  head- 
land ran  out  into  the  ocean,  and  on  ii 
summit,  at  some  distance  from  eacl 
other,  burned  two  fiery  cressets  on  tal 
poles  ;  between  these  two  ascended  th^  — ^ 
moon,  red  as  blood,  above  the  mountair:^c=i^ 
top,  so  that  at  the  moment  it  looked  as. 
if,  in  Africa,  that  land  of  enchantmeni 
the  moon  also  stood  upon  a  pole^^* 
Abrupt  gusts  of  wind  came  from  th^  ^•^ 
land,  now  strong  and  cold,  now  soft  an^^  ^ 
mild,  bearing  with  them  the  odour  o^^^ 
unknown  trees  and  flowers. 

When  the  day  had  fuUy  dawned,  th —  ^ 
sea  became  animated,  as  it  were,  aiu^ 
the  frigate  entered  the  harbour.    Tb^ 
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sun  flung  down  his  red  beams  upon  the 
white  city,  which  wound  up  the  moun- 
tain in  long  terraces ;  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  fortress,  and  the  distant  mountain 
top.     An  animated  crowd  thronged  the 
shore,  men  in  wliite  turbans,   or  red 
caps ;  Jews  in  long  robes,  and  with  long 
Hi-kept  beards ;  and  talkative,  inquisitive 
Frenchmen ;   whilst  a  solitary  Turk  sat 
on  a  step  by  the  water's  edge,  smoking  his 
long  pipe,  and  watchiag  the  newly-arrived 
vessel  with  a  grave,  immovable  aspect. 

"Thus  then,  I  am  now  in  Africa;" 
said  Jacob,  as  he  set  foot  on  shore; 
"  now  it  is  my  fatherland  I  '* 


He  had  imagined  that  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  Africa,  he  should  be  sent 
against  the  enemy,   and  thus  at  once 
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shoiild  be  brought  into  the  absoibing-^s 
bosmess  of  life, — and  instead  he  fimn( 
himself  appointed  to  garrison  dniy. 

An  insignificant  conyersation, 
scratch  of  the  pen  of  the  War  Minister*^^  8 
Secretary,  had  placed  him  in  a  regiment»--t 
which  lay  in  Algiers  itself.  At  this 
stroke  of  misfortune,  it  seemed  to 
as  if  at  a  certain  point  his  whole  ex- 
istence must  have  had  a  shock,  so  that:^^ 
its  mechanism  had  become  wholly  oul 
of  order,  and  thus  that  it  could  no- 
longer  keep  time  vrith  good  luck. 

The  Prench  officers  regarded  him  A\ith 
a  certain  feeling  of  dislike  as  a  foreigner, 
who  had  been  thrust  in  among  them 
through  the  influence  of  liis  high  con- 
nections, and  waited,  therefore,  for 
proofs  of  his  l)ravery  and  genei-al  abilitj', 
before  they  made  any  friendly  advances 
towards  him.     The  only  officer  in  the 
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regiment  who  approached  him  with  con- 
sideration and  good-will,  was  a  Pole,  of 
the  name  of  Josinski.  He  was  a  young 
man,  of  a  pale,  melancholy  countenance, 
bat  of  tall  and  powerful  make,  and  the 
best  rider  in  the  regiment.  He  spent 
much  time  with  Jacob,  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  principally  about  Poland. 

**  We  Poles,"  said  he,  on  one  occasion, 
"serve  Prance  in  all  her  wars  indis- 
criminately ;  we  are  like  the  little  Savoy- 
ards who  go  to  Paris  and  work  like 
slaves,  that  they  may  support  their  poor 
parents.  But  we,  alas  !  cannot  send  to 
our  fatherland  the  finiits  of  our  bondage. 
If  death  meets  us  in  the  field  of  battle 
all  we  can  do  is,  to  cast  a  beseeching 
glance  towards  Prance,  and  pray  of  her 
not  to  forget  Poland." 

"You  will  seldom,"    said  he,   on  a 
another  occasion,    ^'  see   a  Pole  smile. 
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Our  awful  national  miseries  have  reached 
us  in  our  mother's  womb,  and  given  a 
depression  to  the  soiil,  from  which  it 
cannot  raise  itself. — Oh,  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  have  no  country! 
Por  a  hundred  years  we  Poles  have  been 
in  the  condition  of  the  Jews ;  who,  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  world,  stiU  preserve 
legends  of  their  holy  land,  to  which  a 
Saviour  is  one  day  to  re-conduct  them!'* 

Jacob  made  no  reply;  and  Josinsla 
shortly  afterwards  began  to  speak  of  the 
life  in  Algiers,  and  the  murderous,  wea- 
risome garrison  duty. 

"  Neither  do  I  find  it  very  entertaining 
here,^'  said  Jacob;  "I  hastened  hither 
with  a  burning  desire  for  activity, — ^for 
the  most  exciting  scenes  of  human  life,-- 
and  now  I  must  pass  my  days  in  the 
most  barren  inactivity  which  I  ever 
knew.     If  I  am  not  on  duty,  I  go  to 
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deep  to  prevent  my  thinking,  and  the 
more  I  aleep,  the  sleepier  I  become." 

"  K  one  could  only  ride  out  hunting 
in  the  mountains,"  said  Josinski,  "for 
hunting  there  is  !  But  then  instead  of 
bringing  anything  home  in  one's  own 
bag,  one  runs  the  risk  of  having  one's 
own  head  carried  home  in  the  pocket 
of  a  Bedouin!  And  the  French  say 
that  they  have  conquered  this  country  1 " 


One  night  the  drums  were  heard  to 
beat  in  the  city ;  the  garrison  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  action ;  men  and  cattle 
in  confused  throngs  were  entering  at  the 
city  gates.  The  Arabs  had  made  an 
attack  in  the  plain,  plundered  and  mur- 
dered many,  and  had  spread  terror  even 
to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
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A  small  troop  marched  out  to  chasisie 
the  foe,  whose  light  bands  vanisSied  tf 
rapidly  as  they  had  (!ome,  leaving  behind 
them  smoking  ruins  and  headless  tnmb, 
to  bear  witness  to  their  course,  whiM 
the  French  troop  endeavoured  by  a  forced 
march  to  overtake  them. 

The  wild  Kabyles  rushed  down  firom 
the  mountains  in  aid  of  their  Mussuhnen 
brethren ;  and  the  desert  sent  forth  its 
Bedouins  in  then-  white,  fluttering  bur- 
nuses.  Strengthened  by  these  allies,  the 
enemy  formed  again  for  attack,  and 
skirmishing  took  place  through  the 
whole  day,  between  the  French  advance 
guard  and  single  troops  of  the  foe.  In 
the  meantime,  a  general  battle  was  to 
be  fought  on  the  morrow. 

In  the  French  camp  aU  was  in  the 
most  lively  movement ;  for  the  near- 
ness of  the  enemy,  and  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  approaching  fight  excited 
every  one  alike.  The  soldiers  sat,  or 
lay  stretched  out  round  a  large  fire, 
which  had  been  kindled  as  a  defence 
against  the  keen  night  wind  which  blew 
from  Atlas.  Some  v/ere  drinkins:  and 
making  merry ;  others  talked  in  an 
under  voice  A\ith  their  companions  about 
the  beautiful  France,  and  their  beloved 
at  home ;  while  others  again, — and  they 
were  mostly  the  youngest  soldiers, — 
talked  loudly  and  uninterruptedly  about 
all  imaginable  things ;  they  were  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  like  lottery 
gamblers  the  night  before  the  drawing 
of  the  prizes ;  the  elder  soldiers,  who 
had  been  more  frequently  in  battle, 
talked  about  the  enemy  and  his  mode  of 
warfare,  and  gave  good  ad\dce  to  their 
younger  companions.  One  old  soldier, 
of  the  time  of  Napoleon,  had  assembled 
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a  group  of  listeners  around  a  separate 
fire,  and  entertained  them  by  stories 
of  the  glorious  old  times,  when  the  man 
with  the  little  hat  informed  his  soldiers 
the  night  before  a  battle,  that  they  would 
be  victorious. 

The  officers  walked  about  in  the 
camp,  in  lively  and  loud  conversatioa 
about  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  as  if  the 
war  did  not  concern  them,  but  only  the 
common  soldiers;  and  yet  the  soldiers 
knew  very  well  that  on  the  foUowmg 
day  their  officers  would  advance  before 
them  agabist  the  enemy. 

After  awhile  the  animation  subsided, 
the  soldiers  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
gray  cloaks,  and  stretched  themselves 
on  the  ground  before  the  fires  to  sleep. 
The  watchword  of  the  sentinel  at  the 
extreme  post  was  alone  heard  through 
the  camp,  or  the  bark  of  the  jackall 
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firom  the  surrounding  desert ;  while  now 
and  then  a  wild,  dull  cry  in  the  distance 
showed  that  the  foe  was  awake. 

"  Have  you  already  been  in  battle  ?" 
asked  Josinski  from  Jacob,  as  they  sat 
together  in  the  tent. 

**  No ;  I  sit  here  and  think  what  a 
strange  thing  it  is  that  I  have  never  yet 
even  heard  a  regular  cannonade;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  was  quite 
familiar  with  it.  I  cannot  perfectly 
understand  my  oa\ti  feelings,  nor  yet 
convince  myself  but  that,  some  way  or 
other,  I  must  have  some  remembrance 
of  it." 

"It  is  probably  some  remembrance 
of  your  military  exercises,  which  you 
imagined  as  an  actual  battle.  I  could 
almost  envy  you.  You  have  still  before 
•you  to  experience  that  proud,  mid  ex- 
citement which  seizes  upon  one  at  the 
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first  salvo,  when  the  cannons  thander, 
the  balls  whistle  through  the  air,  and 
blood  spouts  forth, — ^that  baochaaaliaa, 
bloodthirsty  horror,  when  every  second 
may  bring  death,  and  one  hurls  oneself 
against  the  foe !     The  first   battle  re- 
sembles one's  first  love.    One  is  ahnost 
lost  in  one's  own  feelings.    AfterwaidBi 
with  use,  one  becomes  much  cooler,  and 
more  indifferent,  and  thinks  rather  abput 
how  one  behaves  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  observing  us." 

"  I  will  not  say  anything  about  my- 
self," said  Jacob ;  "  but  I  hope  that  I 
shall  not  show  myself  to  be  a  coward. 
I  have  longed  for  this  moment." 

An  ordnance  officer  entered  the 
tent.  The  general  had  received  des- 
patches, which  were  accompamied  by  a 
letter-bag;  here  was  a  letter  for  lieu- 
tenant Bennigsen. 
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Perhaps  a  letter  firom.  some  true, 
&ir  lady  in  Paris,"  said  the  Fole»  with 
aa  arch  smile;  ^*  I  will  leave  you 
alone." 

The  letter  was  sealed  with  black,  and 
T)ore  outward  signs  of  having  traveUed 
tax  and  wide  before  it  had  found  traces 
of  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It 
was  from  Benjamin,  the  old  clerk  of  his 
&ther,  and  announced,  after  long  cir- 
cumlocution, the  death  of  the  old  man. 
After  this  came  a  long  statement  of 
money  matters,  and  how  the  trust- 
worthy Benjamin  had  so  placed  the 
capital  as  to  secm-e  its  producing  a  good 
return. 

Death  is  a  fearful  reminder ;  and  now 
every  grief  which  he  had  occasioned  to 
his  father  stood  at  once  clearly  before 
him.  All  the  memories  of  hjs  child- 
hood returned  with  extraordinary  dis- 
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tinctness,  and  the  picture  of  his  still 
youthful,  though  lost  life,  was  spread 
out  before  him.  On  this  his  thoughts, 
wrung  by  repentance,  turned  to  his 
father's  death-bed,  and  to  his  long- 
deceased  mother.  He  saw  her  again, 
so  gentle,  so  pale !  He  saw  his  £Gtther 
in  his  loneliness  as  his  last  hour  ap- 
proached 1  What  was  his  having  been 
alone  in  a  foreign  citj^  in  comparison 
with  his  father  being  alone  on  liis  death- 
bed ?  His  anxious  eyes  had  sought 
with  infinite  longings  for  his  only  son, 
and  his  last  thoughts  had  been  tor- 
tured, perhaps,  by  the  agonizing  cer- 
tainty that  that  son  would  never  pray 
a  kadisch  over  him  when  he  lay  in  the 
grave. 

"  But  I  Avill  pray  for  Iiim,"  cried 
Jacob,  whilst  tears  streamed  down  his 
cheeks ;  "let  them  hear  on  the  outside 
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that  I  am  a  Jew.  What  care  I  ?  Yes, 
I  am  a  Jew!" 

And  he  began  to  repeat,  aloud  and 
fervently,  the  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the 
dead: — 

"  Thou  shalt,  oh,  my  father,  have  a 
kadisch  yet  again ! "  said  he,  when  he 
had  ended ;  and  once  more  he  repeated, 
out  of  his  full  heart,  the  Jewish  formula 
of  blessing  for  the  dead,  and  blessing  of 
the  God  by  whom  death  is  sent. 

But  the  prayers  bad  as  little  power  as 
the  tears  to  relieve  Jacob's  heart.  Much 
more  was  necessary  than  prayers  once, 
or  even  tmce  repeated,  before  the  bur- 
den could  be  removed  from  his  soul ; — 
there  was  a  whole  life  for  which  he  had 
to  weep.     Nor  was  there  a  single  point 

ft 

in  the  future  on  which  to  sustain  hope ; 
because  his  love,  even  if  the  Christian 
maiden  continued  faithful  to  liim,  seemed 

VOL.   III.  E 
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hopeless,   and,  at  this  moment,  in  thef 
highest  degree  sinful. 

The  drums  and  trumpets  summoned 
the  troops  into  motion;  they  were 
formed  into  long  line,  according  to  the 
general's  plan  of  attack.  Jacob  mounted 
the  horse  which  his  orderly  brought  to 
his  tent,  mechanically,  and  as  if  in  a 
state  of  stupor.  He  saw,  with  a  feeling 
of  perfect  indifference,  the  blue  tops  of 
the  distant  mountains  shining  in  the 
morning  sun;  and  mthout  any  feeling 
either  of  fear  or  warlike  joy,  he  heard 
the  wild  signal-cries  of  the  enemy,  while 
the  earth  thundered  beneath  the  hoofe 
of  the  cavahy. 

The  orders  of  the  Colonel  were,  that 
the  regiment,  after  making  a  circuit, 
should  post  itself  on  a  level  plain. 
Arrived  here,  a  troop  of  Bedouins  sud- 
denly presented  itself,   which,   covered 
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by  a  ditch  and  wild  fence,  seemed  ready 
to  oppose  the  French  cavalry,  pointing 
against  them  their  long  muskets.  Head 
after  head,  in  innimierable  multitudes, 
presented  itself,  theu*  white  bemuses 
fluttering  in  the  morning  wind, — ^their 
white  caps  making  a  strange  contrast 
with  theu*  brown  countenances  and 
black  beards.  At  the  near  approach 
of  the  enemy,  the  foremost  row  rose  up 
to  their  full  height,  in  their  long  white 
attire.  Jacob  involuntarily  checked  his 
horse.  Thus  stood  the  Jews  clothed  in 
the  synagogue,  on  the  great  day  of  the 
Feast  of  E/Cconciliation ;  thus  also  were 
they  laid  in  their  coffins.  It  was  as  if 
his  father  stood  there,  arisen  from 
his  burial-ground,  multiplied  a  hundred 
fold ;  or  as  if  all  the  holy  Jews,  newly 
risen  from  then*  graves,  were  thus 
assembled  against  him. 

E  2 
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The  signal  was  g^ven  for  fhe  attack; 
but  if  it  had  cost  him  his  soul's  eternal 
happiness,  he  could  not  at  that  naioment 
have  fired  upon  those  beings.  The 
trumpets  soimded ;  the  fire-arms  poured 
forth  their  murderous  contents;  and 
the  troop  which  Jacob  commanded  flew 
past  him  to  right  and  left  into  the 
smoke-cloud  of  battle,  and  he  alone 
remained  immovable. 

It  was  but  for  a  few  moments.  He 
regained  his  consciousness,  and  with 
this  became  aware  of  his  position, 
and  began  to  think  what  his  com- 
panions,— what  the  army  would  say  to 
his  conduct.  He  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  compelled  it,  without  looking  before 
him,  over  dead  and  dying,  friend  and 
foe,  in  wild  career  after  the  regiment. 
But  the  regiment  had  already  chased 
away  the  light  foe,  and  were  now  recalled 
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by  the  general  from  the  fruitless  pur- 
rait. 

It  did  not  escape  Jacob  that  he  had 
sank  in  the  opinion  of  his  companions. 
Hitherto  he  had  not  enjoyed  more  of 
fheir  regard  than  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  pay  him  as  an  officer;  now, 
however,  he  was  despised  by  them.  This 
was  not  shown  by  words,  it  is  true; 
but  he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  the 
silent  insult  for  it  to  escape  him  for 
a  moment.  They  have,  in  Danish,  a 
simple  but  sufficiently  significant  ex- 
pression for  him  who  is  an  object  of 
contempt  or  ridicule;  they  say,  "He 
is  crushed."  It  is  really  so;  even  the 
body  seems  to  feel  the  humiliation ;  it 
contracts,  as  if  it  would  make  itself  as 
small  as  it  could,  that  it  might  hide 
itself. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  army  had 
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again  betaken  itself  to  the  camp,  Jacob 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
most  solitary  of  its  outskirts.  He  felt 
dejected;  he  knew  himself  to  be  dis- 
honoured in  the  eye  of  the  world,  with- 
out being  so  to  his  own  conscience. 
In  yain,  howeyer,  sought  he  for  the 
means  of  explaining  his  conduct,  or 
excusing  himself  to  the  world.  He 
was  driven  almost  to  despair  by  that 
fruitless  agitation  of  mind, — embittered 
both  against  himself  and  the  whole 
world. 

"But  it  is  a  good  thing,  after  all, 
that  they  do  not  know  that  I  am  a 
Jew,"  said  he  to  himself,  "else  they 
would  say  the  Jew  Bendixen  is  a  coward ; 
now,  at  least,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  merely  say,  the  man, 
the  officer,  Bendixen,  is  a  coward." 

A  French  officer  came  up  to  him,  but 
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passed  him  without  appearing  to  see 
him.  The  blood  boiled  in  Jacob's  veins ; 
all  his  hatred  concentrated  itself  in 
hatred  of  this  man. 

"  It  cannot  be  that  you  did  not  see 
me,  De  Terry,"  exclaimed  he. 

The  officer  stopped,  turned  towards 
him,  and  replied,  with  an  air  of  the 
most  perfect  surprise,  "Ah,  in  truth, 
Mr.  Bennigsen,  you  are  right ;  I  did 
jiot  see  you.  I  really  believe  that  you 
have  at  times  the  pow^r  of  making 
yourself  invisible." 

"How  am  I  to  understand  that?" 
demanded  Jacob,  with  quivering  lips. 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  replied  the 
officer,  with  the  most  polite  smile. 

"  Then  permit  me  to  send  one  of  my 
friends  to  vou,"  said  Jacob. 

*^Mr.  Bennigsen,  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice, with  the  greatest  pleasure." 
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Jacob  went  in  search  of  the  Polish 
officer,  who,  in  the  tint  instance,  seemed 
to  wish  to  avoid  a  conyersation  with 
him ;  but  when  he  heard  that  it  was  to 
speak  with  him  about  a  duel,  his  coun- 
tenance brightened,  and,  with  a  warm 
pressure  of  the  hand,  he  undertook  to 
become  his  second. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  two  ad- 
versaries stood,  with  their  seconds,  be- 
fore each  other.  The  time  was  short ; 
very  little  was  said  about  apologies  or 
concession ;  the  seconds  placed  the  pistols 
in  their  hands,  and  at  a  sign  given  by 
the  Pole,  both  were  to  fire. 

The  sign  was  given.  De  Terry's  ball 
whistled  over  Jacob's  head.  Jacob's 
ball  entered  the  heart  of  his  adver- 
sary. 

He  spun  round  like  a  top,  and  then 
dropped  to  the  earth. 
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In  the  ey^ung  Jacob  awaited  in  his 
tent  the  unayoidable  conBequences  of 
this  event.  He  was  indifferent  as  'to 
what  those  consequences  might  be ;  he 
seemed  to  himself  like  some  one  car- 
ried away  by  a  strong  stream,  against 
which  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
strive. 

Josinski  entered  hastily. 

"  Good  news,"  cried  he.  "  A  patrol  has 
found  poor  De  Terry,  but  without  his 
head.  One  of  the  deVil's  Kabyles,  who 
are  swarming  around  us,  has  earned  his 
piastre  at  your  expense.  It  is  said  in 
the  camp  that  De  Terry,  having  ventured 
out  too  far,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  we  have  escaped  a  court- 
martial." 

A  faint  expression  of  satisfaction 
passed  over  Jacob's  countenance.    For- 
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tune  is  an  enchantress ;  eren  when  she 
has  given  up  eyerytlung,  she  will  befool 
with  a  smile. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  You  lead  a  very  pleasant  hermit's 
life  here/'  said  Josinski,  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Jacoh,  at  the 
little  outpost  of  which  he  had  now  the 
command. 

Jacob  replied,  with  a  melancholy 
smile, 

"I  can  very  well  believe  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  officers  must  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you,''  continued  Josinski. 
"  I  was  so  aJBraid  that  you  would  be  chal- 
lenging them  for  it ;  and  in  that  case 
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you  must  have  fought  with  one  hal^ 
and  the  other  half  must  have  been  your 
seconds.  Don't  be  vexed  that  I  bring 
this  history  back  to  your  mind.  I,  for 
my  part,  am  convinced  that  you  are  not 
afraid  of  danger.  When  you  stood  be- 
fo?e  the  ball  of  De  Terry,  one  might 
have  believed  that  you  had  been  accus- 
tomed all  your  life  to  stand  before  pistol 
balls ;  and^  of  a  i:ruth,  it  requires  some 
courage,  also,  to  maintain  such  a  post 
as  you  have  here." 

"  You  are  now  judging  too  favourably 
of  me,  dear  Josinski.  It  is  not  courage 
which  I  show,  if  by  courage  I  am  to 
understand  that  strong  feeling  which  is 
called  forth  by  an  interest  in  the  thing, 
and  which^  for  its  sake,  causes  us  to 
defy  danger.  I  am  indifferent,  careless, 
about  life.  It  is  said  that  they  who 
suffer    the    extreme    of     sea-sickness, 
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Ke  stretched  out  imder  the  influence  of 
the  malady,  and  would  hear,  with  the 
greatest  indifference,  that  the  ship  was 
about  to  sink.  That  is  my  state  of 
mind.*' 

"  It  would  be  just  the  same  with  me," 
replied  Josinsld,  "if  it  were  not  for  a 
secret  hope  which  at  times  passes  like  a 
stab  through  the  breast,  and  drives  the 
blood  more  rapidly  through  my  veins. 
For  the  rest  it  would  be  a  sin  to  say 
that  you  live  among  too  many  de- 
fences," said  Josinski,  interrupting 
himself,  and  glancing  round  the  bar- 
rack-room ;  "  but  what  books  are  these 
that  you  have  here  ?" 

"  Thev  are  some  which  ffot  bv  chance 
among  my  things  when  I  left  my  own 
country,  and  which  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  me  here.  I  Avisli  that  vou 
could  understand  them.  They  are  stories 
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about  Icelandic  heroes,  and  are  written 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Th^  treat 
merely  of  actions,  while  the  feelings  and 
impulses  which  gave  birth  to  them  must 
be  added  by  the  reader;  nor  can  one 
ever  be  tired  of  thinking  them  over." 

"Tell  me  a  little  about  them?" 
besought  Josinski.  "  Thus  we  shall 
study  northern  literature  in  the  Afidcaa 
desert,  and  pass  the  hot  hours  of  mid- 
day in  an  agreeable  manner.  I  am  no 
Frenchman ;  you  need  not  be  a&aid  that 
I  shall  immediately  make  use  of  the 
information  you  give  me  for  a  treatise 
on  the  old  Icelandic  character." 

Jacob  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  will  gra- 
tify you  with  pleasm*e,  though  I  am 
afraid  that  the  best  part  of  them,  the 
spirit  of  the  north,  will  evaporate  in  a 
translation.  Perhaps  it  would  be  the 
best  if  I  were  to  shut  the  book,  and 
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relate  something  from  memory.  At 
this  moment  I  recollect  two  different 
stories.  I  will  begin  with  one  about  a 
child.  A  man,  named  Thorsten,  lived 
at  enmity  with  his  neighbour,  who  was 
called  Steinar,  a  wicked  but  very  brave 
man.  One  day,  as  Thorsten,  with  a 
small  number  of  attendants,  and  in 
company  with  his  little  son,  Grim,  then 
ten  years  old,  were  travelling  in  a  country 
place,  they  came  to  the  edge  of  a  great 
wood,  and  here  they  were  met  by  Stei^ 
nar,  with  a  superior  body  of  followers* 
Thorsten  said  to  his  son,  *  Run  into  the 
wood,  and  wait  there  till  the  fight  is 
over,*  after  which  he  went  against  Stei- 
nar.  *  After  the  fight,'  says  the  story, 
*they  sought  in  the  wood  for  Grim; 
they  foimd  him  sorely  wounded,  and  by 
bis  side  lay  the  son  of  Steinar,  and  he 
was  dead.'  " 
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''Do  you  not  feel  this  w  I  do?" 
asked  Jacob.  ''One  is  adzed  with  a 
secret  terror, — one  is  almost  afiraid  d 
casting  an  eye  into  the  wood,  and  be- 
coming witness  to  the  mortally-embit- 
tered conflict  of  the  two  boys." 

*'Yes,  that  is  really  true.  Go  on. 
This  little  specimen  excites  a  wish  in  me 
to  hear  more." 

"One  of  the  best  heroes  in  Iceland 
was  Gunnar,  who  dwelt  at  Hlidarende 
Grange — ^no — ^whilst  I  am  telling  about 
him,  so  many  tilings  come  into  my  me- 
mory I  know  not  how  to  make  any 
choice.  I  Tvdll  teach  you  Danish.  Then 
you  may  yourself  read  about  the  af- 
fecting friendship  between  Gunnar  and 
the  wise  Njal,  and  of  th^  enmity  be- 
tween their  wives,  Bei^hora  and  Hal- 
gerda;  of  the  quiet  irony  with  which 
the  husbands  alternately  paid  a  fine  to 
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each  other  for  the  deaths  which  their 
violent  wives  caused  in  their  house- 
holds;  of  Gunnar's  glorious  deeds,  and 
of  his  last  fight,  when  his  ^yi£e  refused 
to  cut  gS  a  lock  of  her  hair  for  a  how- 
string,  so  that  his  life  might  be  saved, 
because  he  had,  two  years  before,  given 
her  a  box  on  the  ear." 

**  Are  these  stories,  then,  the  reading 
of  the  common  people  in  Denmark?" 
asked  the  Pole. 

"  No,  not  as  far  as  I  know,"  replied 
Jacob ;  "  but  now  I  will  tell  you  how 
Njal  died.  His  warlike  sons,  all  of 
whom  lived  with  him,  had  killed  a 
chieffcain,  and  for  revenge  his  people  set 
fire  to  the  house  where  they  lived.  It 
was  towai^s  evening  when  the  flames 
burst  forth  from  aU  quarters  of  the 
building.  Flose,  the  leader  of  the  ma- 
rauders,  came  to  the  door,  and  besought 
VOL.  in.  F 
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Njal  to  come  forth.    Njal  replied,  tliat 
he  would  not  forsake  his  sons,  since  he 
could  not  revenge  them.     ^  Do  thou  go 
out,  wife/    said    Flose    to  Bei^ihora, 
'  for  on  no  account  will  I  he  the  death 
of  thee.*     •!  was  married  young,'  re- 
plied she,  ^  and  I  promised  Njal  when  I 
married  him,  that  we  would  share  weal 
and  woe  with  each  other/     On  this  the 
hushand  and  ^dfe  passed  from  the  door 
into  the  house.      Bergthora  was   now 
desirous  that   her  little  grandson,   the 
son  of  her  daughter,  should  he  carried 
forth  from  the  burning  house,  but  the 
boy  besought  for  himself.      *  It  seems 
better,'  said  he,  *  that  I  should  die  with 
thee  and  Njal,  than  that  I  should  leave 
you.' 

"  On  this,  Njal  ascended  the  marriage- 
bed  with  his  wife  and  the  little  grand- 
son,   and    bade  the    house-servant    to 
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fasten  a  fresh  ox-hide  over  the  hed,  so 
that  their  hodies  should  remain  unin- 
jured; and  thus  the  three  laid  them- 
selves down  to  die/* 

"  This  lofty  contempt  of  death/'  said 
Josinski,  after  ^a  little  pause,  "  is  one  of 
the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  un- 
civilized people  amongst  whom  we  are. 
In  this  respect  the  Arabs  resemble  your 
Icelanders.  I  saw  an  instance  of  this 
as  I  rode  hither.  I  had  ridden  some- 
what in  advance  of  my  company,  wlien 
by  chance  looking  behind  me  to  ex- 
amine still  more  carefully  a  ruined 
wall,  probably  the  remains  of  a  mosque, 
I  perceived  a  Bedouin  who  was  taking 
aim  at  mc  mth  the  utmost  coolness. 
But  this  coolness  was  my  salvation;  I 
threw  myself  down  by  the  side  of  my 
horse,  so  thatjjl  could  hang  with  one 

leg  in  the  stirrup,  and  scarcely  had  I 

f2 
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done  so,  when  the  hall  whistled  over  the 
head  of  my  horse.  The  Arab  was  now 
my  man.  I  drew  forth  my  pistol, 
turned  my  horse,  and  rode  up  to  him; 
but  as  I  approached  he  crossed  his  aims 
over  his  breast  in  the  most  cold-blooded 
way  possible,  and  stared  at  me  with  his 
coal-black  eyes.  I  could  not  kill  him ; 
I  left  that  to  the  soldiers  who  hastened 
to  the  spot." 

"  Did  they  kill  him  ?  "  asked  Jacob. 
"  Yes,  that  I  believe  they  did." 
"  Ah !  "  said  Jacob,  "  I  cannot  deny 
but  that  I  feel  a  sort  of  sjmpathy  for 
these  people.  The  right  is  on  their 
side,  .and  they  defend  it  ^dth  wild 
bravery.  And  then  there  is  something 
strange  and  poetical  about  them ;  they 
seem  to  belong  less  to  the  earth  than 
we  do.  They  speed  lightly  over  it ;  they 
have  not  bound  themselves  down  to  it 
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by  walls  and  defences.  And  yet  when 
one  sees  their  proud  powerful  forms, 
they  seem  as  if  they  were  more  fer- 
vently loved  by  mother  earth  than  we. 
To  see  an  Arab  in  that  white  garment 
with  its  ample  folds  by  the  side  of  a 
French  soldier,  in  his  clumsy  scarlet 
breeches,  and  his  absurd-looking  chacot! 
To  see  Colonel  Yussuf  by  the  side  of  a 
French  officer!  He  seems  formed  by 
God  as  a  model  for  a  warrior ;  courage 
beams  from  his  whole  being,  so  that 
one  fencies  that  the  bullet  must  turn 
afiide  from  him.  I  can  never  contem- 
plate him  without  feeling  a  kind  of  pain 
that  he  has  forsaken  his  own  people; 
how  one's  heart  would  bleed  to  see  him 
in  a  Christian  army ! 

"Therefore  is  it,"  continued  he, 
**that  I  am  sluggish  and  indiflFerent. 
I  would  gladly,  more  than  gladly,  dis- 
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tinguii^i  myself  and  become  honoured* 
But  I  cannot  fight  against  this  people. 
I  seem  to  myself  like  a  mercenary ;  I 
murder,  if  not  exactly  for  pay,  yet  for 
reward ;  for  it  is  murder,  even  in  open 
fight,  if  one  does  not  kill  for  a  righteous 
cause, — or,  at  least,  in  the  belief  that 
IS  so. 

"Better  go  over  to  the  Bedouins," 
said  Josinski,  in  jest. 

"  Oh,  no  !  we  Europeans  are  bomid 
together  by  civilization.  I  love  the 
^French — at  a  distance ;  I  love  them  for 
the  thought's  sake,  which  God  must 
have  had  when'" he  created  them." 

"  Yes,  it  is  strange,''  exclaimed  Jo- 
sinski ;  "  these  people,  who  individually 
are  so  egotistical,  frivolous,  and  vain,  as 
a  nation  feel  a  sympathy  with  aU  other 
nations,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  life 
for  them.     I  hate  every  individual  sol- 
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dier ;  but  when  I  see  a  regiment  march- 
ing forth,  my  heart  throbs  with  pride." 

"Masses  always  make  that  impres- 
sion. One  loves  not  each  iadiyidual 
citizen,  yet  one  loves  a  whole  people." 

"  Much  might  be  said  against  that," 
said  Josinski ;  "I  for  my  part,  love 
every  Pole  that  I  meet, — ^he  is  a  little 
bit  of  my  fatherland.  I  picked  up  the 
other  day  a  button  in  the  streets  of 
Algiers, — ^it  was  a  button  from  a  Polish 
-uniform,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  sin  that 
it  should  lie  in  the  dirt." 

"That  is  because  your  fatherland 
suffers.  A  son  of  rich, -proud  England 
cannot  endure  to  see  an  Englishman 
abroad." 

"  Yes,  my  fatherland  suflfers, — ^hear, 

will  you? "    The  Pole  stopped  in 

the  middle  of  the  sentence  and  fell  into 
thought. 
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A  oorporal  came  with  a  mossagey  and 
Josinski  left  the  plaoe. 

A  few  hours  later^  when  he  was 
alone,  Jacob  stood  in  an  opening  of  the 
palisadoes  which  surrounded  the  build- 
ing. In  the  distance  he  observed  a 
cloud  of  dust  which  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  presently  peroeiyed  that 
it  was  a  man  on  horseback  riding  at  a 
forious  gallop.  As  he  could  not  tell 
whether  it  might  not  x>ossibly  be  a  Be- 
douin, who  had  vowed  the  head  of  a 
Christian  to  Allah  in  his  morning 
prayer,  and  as  in  that  case  he  might, 
by  mistake,  have  a  design  upon  his 
head,  he  prepared  himself  for  fight.  As 
the  rider  approached,  however,  he  re- 
cognized him  to  his  great  astonishment 
to  be  Josinski.  He  rode  as  if  directly 
against  him,  pulled  up  his  horse  ivith 
such  violence  as  almost  threw  hJTn  upon 
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his  haonclies,  and  then  leaping  from 
his  saddle  flung  his  arms  roimd  Jacob's 
neck.  Jacob  was  as  little  able  to  un- 
derstand the  broken  exclamations  of 
the  Pole,  as  to  conceive  the  cause  of 
the  rapture  which  beamed  in  his  coun- 
tenance. 

At  length  biu'st  forth  the  words, 
"  Revolution  !  The  Russians  are  mas- 
sacred in  Warsaw.  The  Poles  have 
nsen ! 

"  Hurrah !  "  said  Jacob.  "  Yes,  it  is 
in  Danish  I  exclaim,  God  be  thanked  !  " 

They  again  embraced  each  other. 

Josinski  dried  his  eyes,  and  said, — 

"  We  two  rejoice  together  alone  ia 
the  desert;  but  I  am  certaia  that  at 
this  moment  there  is  rejoicing  over 
half  Europe.  You  have  said  that  you 
wished  to  fight  for  a  righteous  cause ; 
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now  I  ask  you,  do  you  consider  the 
cause  of  Poland  to  be  a  righteous  one?" 

''Oh,  Josinskil  it  is  almost  blas- 
phemy to  ask  such  a  question !  I  will 
go  with  you  to  Poland ^" 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  '*  asked  the 
Pole, — "  does  any  objection  arise  in  your 
mind  ?  " 

"No;  it  was  only  the  thought  that 
perhaps  there  might '  come  a  letter  to 
me  from  my  home." 

"  Write  to  them,  and  teU  them  that  for 
the  future  they  must  address  their  letters 
to  you  at  Warsaw  iastead  of  Algiers.  Or, 
is  there  something  else  ? " 

"  No  ;  it  was  only  a  passing  thought. 
At  this  moment  the  colours  of  heaven 
fade;  my  private  affairs  are  smaU  and 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Poland.'' 
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"  Then  let  us  be  off  1 "  exclaimed 
Josinski ;  "  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  We 
must  away  if  we  would  thus  desert. — If 
only  no  Arabs  may  be  lurking  in  the 
way!  My  friend,  do  not  think  ill  of 
me,  if  you  see,  that  from  this  time  I  am 
careful  of  my  life,  here,  in  Algiers !  " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   ATTACK. 


"I  am  as  hungiy  as  a  Kalmuck!" 
said  a  young  officer,  who  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night  was  accompanying  Jacob 
tlirough  the  village ;  "  according  to 
good  Captain  Dalgctty's  example,  I 
have  buckled  my  belt  tighter  on  the 
march ;  hut  the  tighter  I  ])ucklc  it,  the 
more  my  stomach  cries  out  for  pro- 
vender. Perhaps  you  have  been  so 
lucky  as  to  get  good  quarters,  and  if 
so,  will  invite  me  to  be  your  guest — 
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nay,  these  are  theyl — ^no,  thank  you  I 
I  prefer  going  farther,  and  foraging  on 
my  own  account/' 

Jacob  entered  the  hut  which  resem- 
bled less  a  human  dwelling  than  one  of 
those  mounds  of  earth,  beneath  wMch 
the  farmer  buries  his  potatoes  for  the 
winter.  Within  its  naked  day  walls 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  besides  three 
half-naked  children,  who  were  lying 
upon  a  little  damp  straw,  and  stared 
with  looks  of  terror  upon  the  intruder. 

The  corporal  now  came  in.  "  This  is 
a  poor  lodging  for  you,  Lieutenant," 
said  he,  "  and  the  provision  is  not  much 
better.  Here,  however,  is  some  bread 
and  brandy,  if  you'll  tackle  to.  The 
Siussians  must  give  us  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning ;  and  it  vnH  be  a  warm 
one,  I  think !  " 

"Thanks,  my  good  Soltau;  "but  are 
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there  no  inhabitants  P  Is  there  no  mo- 
ther for  these  cliildren  ?  " 

"  God  knows !    I  see  none !  " 

"  Where  is  the  man  to  whom  this  hut 
belongs  ?  " 

*^  He  may  be  looked  for  in  the  dog- 
kennel  !  I  drove  him  out  to  make  room 
for  the  Lieutenant." 

Jacob  thought  to  himself, — "  Perhaps 

he  may  be  such  a  Pole  as  mv  father 

♦  •■■ 

used  to  entertain  at  his  table." 

"  Soltau,"   said    he,   addressing    the 

coi-poral,    "  I  would  rather  go  out  into 

the  fresh  air, — ^let  the  man  come  mto 

liis  own  house." 

"  He'll  creep  into  it  soon  enough,  if 

he  sees  the  Lieutenant  and  me  go  out ; 

the   Lieutenant   may  be  very  easy  on 

that  score. 

"  Tell  me,  Soltau,"  said  Jacob,  when 

they  were  again  in  the  open  air,  "  how 
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can  you  be  so  unmerciful  as  to  drive  a 
man  out  into  the  cold  from  those  little 
children?  I  have  on  other  occasions 
seen  you  gentle,  and  ftdl  of  himian 
kindness  towards  your  comrades  on 
march/' 

"  Unmerciful,  Lieutenant,  towards 
such  a  creature  as  that ! "  exclaimed 
Soltau;  "if  he. could  get  a  guilder  for 
cutting  all  our  heads  off  he  would  do 
it.  If  our  position  was  not  as  good  as 
it  is,  there  would  he  half  a  score  of 
Jews  on  the  way  to  betray  us  to  the 
Russians." 

"  But  there  are  Jews,"  said  Jacob, 
*^who  serve  in  the  army  like  good 
Poles." 

"Under  arms — ^that  is  another  mat- 
ter," returned  the  corporal;  "he  who 
will  slay  the  Russians  is  my  comrade, 
even  though  he  were  a  Turk.    An  old 
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soldier  like  me  does  not  require  to  see 
the  certificate  of  baptisou  But  if  we 
had  ijkot  these  rascally  Jews  in  Poland, 
there  would  be  so  many  traitors  the 
less." 

"  But  why  do  they  not  hang  up  these 
cursed  spies  as  an  example  and  warning 
to  others?" 

"We  hang  a  couple  every  day,"  re- 
plied the  corporal ;  "  but  they  swarm 
like  rats." 

"  Are  there  actually  none  but  Jews 
who  ai'c  traitors  ?  " 

"  No,  heaven  defend  us,  Lieutenant ! 
Every  one  of  these  swinish  peasants  is 
a  traitor ;  he  hardly  knows  that  there  is 
a  country  which  is  called  Poland ;  but 
we  call  every  traitor  a  Jew." 

"  That  is  another  thing ! "  said  Jacob, 
laughing.     "  Lend  me  your  bottle." 

At  that   moment  a  shot  was   fired 
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beyond  the  village ;  they  could  see  the 
flash  through  the  darkness. 

When  they  came  to  the  place  where 
the  bullet  had  fallen»  they  found  some 
horse-soldiers  gathered  round  a  man 
who  lay  upon  the  ground  and  moaned. 
They  were  talking  loud,  and  threaten- 
ingly- 

"  What  is  amiss  here  ? ''  asked  Jacob. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Lieutenant,"  said 
the  corporal,  and  bent  over  the  man; 
"  did  not  I  think  so  ?  It  is  our  host ! 
On  the  way  to  Stoczek,  no  doubt ! 
Thou  miserable  son  of  a  dog,''  said  he, 
addressing  him;  "thou  cursed  Jew- 
traitor  ! " 

The  man  who  lay  on  the  ground, 
cried  in  a  voice  of  piteous  bewailing, 
"  I  am  no  Jew !  I  am  no  Jew !  I  am  a 
Christian  like  yourselves!    I  am  jpjir 
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brother — all  my  misfoitime  be  on  you !" 
exclaimed  he  in  Polish  Hebrew,  and  in 
an  under  tone,  so  that  it  seemed  like 
lamentation.  ^^  Oh !  oh  I — ^I  am  Michael 
Wucziewicz;  the  holy  archangel  Mi- 
chael is  my  patron  saint,  blessed  be  his 
name !    Mamzer  ben  hanido— oh,  oh ! " 

"Ah,  you  wretch!  what  were  you 
going  to  do  at  Stoczek  ? — Confess,  you 
dog ! " 

"I  only  wanted  to  fetch  some  e^ 
for  the  great  gentleman  who  was  quar- 
tered with  me — oh !  oh  1  '* 

".  Wliat  1  you  would  fetch  eggs  would 
you !  Is  there  nobody  here  who  has  a 
bit  of  rope  ?  " 

"  I  will  confess  I "  cried  the  Pole ;  "  I 
will  teU  you  how  many  !Russiaas  there 
are  at  Stoczek ;  I  know  where  General 
Gteismar  is — only  let  me  live— oi  shema 
Yisroel !— oh  !  oh  !  oh  1 " 
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"  Give  me  rope  1 "  said  one  of  the 
soldiers. 

Jacob,  who  was  half-indined  to  smUe, 
partly  at  the  soldiers,  who  did  not 
understand  the  Jewish  curses  that  were 
nttered,  and  partly  at  the  wretched 
man  himself,  who  had  no  idea  that  he 
was  understood,  now  interfered  between 
them. 

"  Conduct  him  to  the  Colonel,"  said 
he;  ** perhaps  he  can  give  important 
information.  No ! — ^take  the  rope  from 
his  neck ;  you  have  already  fired  at  him 
—that  wiU  do." 

"The  shot  has  not  done  him  any 
great  harm,  Lieutenant.  It  has  only 
grazed  the  skm;  he  feU  down  out  of 
sheer  fright.  But  as  you  commaad  it, 
we  will  take  him  to  the  ColoneL" 

Shortly  after  the  officers  were  sum- 
moned to    the    Colonel,  and   received 

o2 
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orders  to  lead  the  troops  silently  and 
cautiously  against  Stoczek. 

"  By  two  o'clock  the  General  will  be 
here,  on  his  way  to  Filipowko,"  said  he 
at  parting ;  '^  if  we  could  only  conduct 
him  as  a  guest  into  a  conquered  town !"^ 

The  officers  hastened  to  their  posts. 

Through  that  severely  cold  winter 
night  the  army  advanced  silently  to^ 
wards  the  town,  then  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy. 

Outside  the  first  house  lay  a  Russian 
sentinel  frozen  to  death,  with  his 
brandy-bottle  by  his  side.  His  com- 
rades were  rioting  within  the  house, 
along  the  walls  of  which  were  ranged 
their  arms.  The  Polish  soldiers  entered 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  overpowered 
all  without  noise  or  resistance.  Taken 
by  surprise  and  surrounded,  the  Rus- 
sians everywhere  surrendered,  all  except 
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A  few  hundred  men,  who  succeeded  in 
Assembling  near  a  large  shop,  which 
they  obstinately  defended  until  the 
Poles  set  fire  to  the  town. 

The  Colonel  rode  into  the  town,  his 
countenance  expressive  of  trouble. 
**  Tou  have  not  done  well !  "  said  he ; 
^^  this  fire  may  conduct  hither  the  whole 
of  Geismar's  forces  upon  us  this  very 
night.  Let  all  our  outposts  be  secured 
as  well  as  possible,  so  that  the  Russians 
may  not  surprise  us  as  we  have  sur- 
prised them." 

At  day-break  great  noise  and  exulta- 
tion was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Filipowko ;  they  were  the  cavalry  of 
Oeneral  Dwemicki  which  were  ar- 
riving; at  the  same  time  there  was 
seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town,  the  advance-guard  of  the  Russian 
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army^  which  was  haatening  onwaTd  to 
recapture  the  town. 

This  was  on  that  18th  of  Pebruary^ 
when  the  first  battle  was  fonght,  m 
open  field,  for  the  independence  of 
Poland. 

Like  an  enormous  snake,  wound  on* 
ward  the  columns  of  the  Russian  anny 
against  the  Poles,  and  annihilated, 
under  their  adyance,  the  little  troop 
which  had  possession  of  the  wooded 
heights^  on  the  other  side  of  Stoczek. 
The  artillery  drew  up  upon  the  heights, 
and  commenced  their  fire*  Both  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  advanced  from  either 
side. 

General  f  Dwemicki,  at  the  head  of 
a  squadron  of  lancers,  made  a  halt 
and  watched  the  Russian  movement. 
After  a  short  deliberation,  he  turned 
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to    his   officers    and  gave   them,  their 
orders. 

The  squadrons  formed  into  line  be- 
hind Dwemieki.  He  rode  to  their 
firont ;  paused  for  a  moment  and  con- 
templated their  determined,  warlike 
aspect ;  then,  stretching  forth  his  hand, 
hi)  cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  turning,  at 
the  same  time,  his  snorting  charger 
against  the  foe : 

"  Poles  1    Lancers — ^forward  1 '' 

The  trumpets  brayed  forth  their 
martial  defiance;  the  earth  shook  as 
they  dashed  onward. 

Yes,  you  were  astonished,  ye  Rus- 
sians. It  was  wholly  against  the  rule, 
to  fight  as  Dwemieki  did.  But  it  was 
not  two  kings  who  were  come  to  battle 
to  decide  whose  cannon  could  sweep 
down  the  greatest  numbers.  It  was 
not  a  battle  which  was  fought  according 
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to  mathematical  sdence.  Our  own 
sinewy  arms  must  fight  it  out;  you 
yourselves  have  made  them  strong  hy 
your  oppressions  I 

Ha !  that  was  a  combat.  No  fire- 
arms— ^man  against  man;  one  Pole 
against  three  Russians!  Hark!  how 
the  swords  clink !  how  the  helmets 
are  cloven  asunder!  how  the  lances 
are  shivered!  The  eagle  of  Poland 
slays  with  her  wings  and  drinks  the 
Russian  blood ! 

They  yield, — ^they  give  way, — a  piece 
of  the  fatherland  is  won !  Forward  ! — 
the  whole  land  shall  yet  be  won !  The 
field-pieces  are  taken ;  the  artiUery  forces 
cut  down ;  the  infantry  are  overpowered ; 
—they  fly ! 

Forward !  forw^ard !  you  reserve  forces, 
and  complete  the  work  which  the  hero 
has  begun. 
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The  wild  pursuit  extends  as  far  as 
Seroezyn; — ^a  Polish  town  is  taken — ^it 
is  set  on  fire.  We  will  rebuild  it  in 
independence. — ^Forward  !  Down  with 
the  Russians  I  He  prays  for  pardon ! 
Let  him  live  —  the  Imperial  slave  1 
Hurrah !  The  battle  is  won — Poland 
iff  not  lost  I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    MARCH. 


Jacob  came  riding  slowly  back  to  the 
field  of  battle.  He  was  almost  stupified ; 
it  was  as  if  he  had  been  absorbed  by 
some  strong  passion,  and  that  his  blood 
could  not  again  become  calm. 

"The  Lieutenant  now  sees  that  I 
was  right  yesterday  ;  the  Russians  have 
given  us  a  breakfast ! "  said  the  cor- 
poral, as  he  held  Jacob's  stirrup,  and 
pointed  over  the  field  where  groups  of 
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PqIqb  were  encamped  among  the  Bus- 
sian  ba^age  wagons. 

Jacob  was  silent.  He  said  to  him- 
self;  ''That  man  can  remember  what 
he  said  yesterday!  If  Grod  were  to 
descend  in  thunder  and  lightning,  would 
he  remember  to  take  off  his  chacot 
to  Him?" 

"  What !  mnst  we  turn  back  ?  "  ex- 
claimed a  lancer,  who  was  leading  a 
splendid  Russian  charger  by  the  bridle ; 
"  turn  back,  already  ?  Why  do  we  not 
go  directly  against  St.  Petersburgh?" 

"  And  so  leave  them  to  bum  War- 
saw r*  said  Soltau.  "  Yes,  it  has  always 
been  a  prey!" 

The  name  of  the  holy  Warsaw 
touched  the  heart  of  the  Pole.  "  No  1" 
said  he ;  "  let  us  go  back,  then." 

**  Creutz  may  run  away  just  as  well 
as  Qeismar,"  cried  another  lancer. 
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"  He  can  run  better,"  cried  a  third, 
"  because  be  has  more  cavalry." 

"  Let  tbem  all  come  together,"  cried 
several,  "  we'll  make  them  all  give 
wayl  The  gu'ls  of  Warsaw  shall  sing 
about  the  cavalry  of  Dwemicki !  " 

"  Hurrah  !  Lieutenant  Bendixen ! " 
cried  a  captain  of  horse,  who  sat  on  the 
ground  among  several  officers ;  "  come 
and  take  a  glass — a  bottle,  I  should 
say,  because  we  have  no  glasses." 

The  captain  knocked  off  the  neck  of 
a  bottle  \nth  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  added :  "  The  Russians  are,  and 
remain  to  be,  stupid  fellows  —  see 
whether  they  cared  about  corkscrews! 
Nay,  Lieutenant, —  no  ceremony.  To- 
day rank  goes  for  nothing;  we  have 
all  fought  equally  well  for  old  Poland. 
Yes,  sit  down  —  here,  by  my  side. 
What  the   devil!     I   am   sitting  upon 
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a  Russian — a  colonel !  That  was  very 
amusing,  though,  if  it  was  his  wine 
that  we  were  drinking !  Nay,  at  all 
events,  he  was  present  at  the  feast, 
poor  fellow ! " 

The  Polish  artillery  force  came  past 
with  the  Russian  field-pieces  which 
they  had  taken.  The  cavalry  drew 
together  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  long  double  line,  between  which  the 
artillery  was  drawn  forward  amid  songs 
and  exultation. 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the 
captain  of  horse,  "  why  the  old  fellow 
gives  folks  all  the  trouble  of  this 
cannon." 

"What's  that,  captain?"  asked  an 
officer,  in  surprise. 

"Why,  don't  you  see  that  he  can 
only  take  cannon  mth  him  for  pomp  ? 
It  is  a  sin  to  use  so  many  horses  for 
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mere  luxury.  As  long  as  the  Russians 
have  anns,  he  can  be  in  no  want! 
Harkl  he  has  ordered  the  signal  for 
mounting.  He  never  thinks  that  it  is 
not  wholesome  to  ride  so  soon  after 
dinner.*' 

The  army  advanced  in  long  lines 
across  the  frozen  fields.  Everywhere 
was  heard  song  and  hilarity ;  regiment 
exultingly  saluted  regiment  when  they 
encountered  each  other;  stories  of  the 
late  battle  alternated  with  prophetic 
assurances  of  future  success,  and  the 
Polish  national  song  echoed  from  the 
dark  wood  which  skirted  the  plain. 

The  march  proceeded  uninterrupt- 
edly ;  the  sun  set ;  and  by  slow  degrees 
silence  fell  over  the  advancing  army. 
Comrade  conversed  softly,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  with  comrade;  songs  were 
heard  only  here  and  there,    and  that 
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to  low,  pensive  airs;  the  soldiers 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  cloaks, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  that  strange 
spirit  of  melancholy  which  breathes 
throogh  the  winter  evenings  of  the 
north. 

Jacob's  feelings  were  in  a  state  of 
excitement ;  wine  and  conversation  had 
roused  him ;  his  mind  struggled  agaiost 
that  silent  sorrow  which  seemed  to  iq- 
fluence  all  things  around  him. 

**  Soltau  ! "  cried  he,  checking  his 
rein;  "when  one  looks  at  you,  one 
would  not  imagine  that  you  rode  from 
victory.*' 

The  corporal  rode  up  to  Jacob's  side, 
and  lifted  his  chacot  respectfully,  as  he 
replied,  "  I  beg  pardon.  Lieutenant, 
but  I  have  been  very  happy  to-day." 

"But  yet  not  happy  enough?  We 
have  not,  perhaps,  killed  Russians  enough 
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to  please  you?"  said  Jacob,  with  a 
vivacity  unusual  to  him. 

"  Why,  yes.  Lieutenant,  that  is  exactly 
it.  The  pleasure  over  those  that  we  have 
IdUed  is  not  so  great  as  one's  vexation 
for  those  who  have  escaped." 

"  What  barbarity ! "  exclaimed  Jacob. 
"One  might  almost  believe  that  you 
were  a  Russian.     Kill  flying  foes !  " 

"It  may  very  well  be  barbarity, 
Lieutenant,"  said  the  corporal,  gloomily, 
"  but  ever  since  the  time  when  I  first 
tasted  their  blood  has  the  longing  for 
it  been  awakened  in  my  soul.  Now 
that  I  have  seen  the  cursed  Russians 
again,  all  the  old  recollections  rise 
up  and  demand  their  blood  1" 

"That  is  true,  Soltau;  you  are  a 
Pole  !  "  said  Jacob,  more  gravely. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  corporal,  "and 
that  I  have  been  this  half-century.    I 
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have  lived  through  all  the  misfortunes 
of  Poland  from  the  time  of  Kosciusco. 
I  was  in  Prague  when  the  B/Ussians 
besieged  it." 

« In  Prague  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  there.  I  was  at  homo 
with  my  mother ;  my  father  fought  that 
day  among  the  Poles,  and  fell.  But 
we  knew  nothing  of  his  death ;  we  sat 
in  unmterrupted  expectation  and  lis- 
tened.  We  heard  the  horrible  thunder 
of  the  cannon,  and  in  the  intervals 
the  clash  of  arms.  It  ceased  ;  and  the 
most  dreadful  yell  resounded  through 
the  streets,  as  if  of  wild  beasts.  I  was 
firightened, — ^I  was  only  eleven  years 
old, — and  as  the  yells  approached,  I 
crept  behind  my  mother.  The  door 
was  burst  open  by  the  butt-ends  of 
guns;  soldiers  in  green  uniform,  all 
stained  with  blood,  and  with  blackened 
VOL.  ni.  H 
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countenanoes,  rushed  in.  My  mother 
was  run  through  with  a  bayonet,  she 
fell  upon  me,  and  I  became  suffocated, 
as  it  were,  with  my  mother's  blood. 
But  I  had  a  sister— —don't  let  us  talk 
of  that,"  said  the  corporal,  interrupt- 
ing himself,  and  passing  his  hand  oyer 
his  eyes.  "  When  I  see  a  Russian,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  he  it  was  who  mur- 
dered my  mother.  And  when  I  hare 
cut  him  down,  it  seems  to  me  again 
that  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  that 
it  is  some  other  :  I  give  no  quarter." 

Shortly  after,  he  continued  in  a  calmer 
tone — "  I  was  drawn  as  a  soldier ;  I 
was  to  serve  in  the  Russian  army.  But 
I  deserted.  I  knew  that  death  bv  the 
knout  would  be  my  punishment  if  I 
was  retaken;  but  I  deserted  neverthe- 
less. Thus  I  was  at  Austerlitz  —  at 
Aiisterlitz   with    the    great    Emperor! 
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The  Busfidans  retreated  over  a  frozen 
lake,  and  I  heard  the  cominaiid  given 
that  the  artillery  should  fire  upon  the 
ioe,  and  thus  cause  it  to  break.  It  was 
done;  the  Russians  threw  away  their 
weapons — they  sank — they  stretched 
forth  their  arms  and  cried  for  help-a« 
the  Polish  women  had  done  at  Prague. 

**  In     Friedland     I     was     severely 
wounded;    and  then  soon  after,  when 
the  power  of  the  Grand  Duke  was  again 
established,  I  settled  myself    down  at 
Warsaw,    and    maiTied.      I    lived    in 
Zacroczym-street,  and  kept  a  provision- 
shop,  where  I   did  well,   although  the 
Emperor  fell.     If  I  had  given  up  the 
whole  of  my  provision  dealing,  I  could 
not  have  saved  the  Emperor.     But  you 
can  credit  me.  Lieutenant,  that  was  a 
hard  day  when  the  Russian  guard  again 
marched  into  Warsaw  with  their  flut- 
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tering  banners  and  ringing  music,  and 
the  Polish  soldiers  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  arsenal.  That  day  I  repented 
me  that  I  had  not  gone  in  1812, — and| 
at  all  events,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Moscow  burning.  But  when  I  looked 
at  my  countrymen,  I  could  very  well 
see  that  the  Russians  would  be  driven 
out  again, — ^yes,  I  could  very  well  see 
that,  Lieutenant.  It  has  been  some^ 
what  long  in  doing,  but  it  will  be  done 
only  all  the  better. 

"When  I  think  about  it,  I  cannot 
understand  how  we  can  have  held  out 
so  long.  You  know  that  they  violated 
the  constitution  which  they  had  given 
to  us  by  oath;  not  that  it  mattered 
much  to  me;  for  we  could  not  see 
that  it  was  of  any  benefit  to  us ;  and, 
besides,  I  thought,  if  it  is  not  stronger 
than    that    they  can    break    it,    there 
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cannot  be  any  very  great  strength  in 
it.  But  then  they  will  root  out  our  old 
Polish  language,  and  our  children  must 
learn  Bussian !  And  our  lawful  rights 
are  withheld  from  us, — yes,  and  more 
than  that,  they  trample  right .  and  jus- 
tice and  human  equality  under  foot. 
The  best  men  amongst  us  are  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  the  knout  and  sent 
to  Siberia.  Judges  are  paid,  so  that 
they  will  do  just  what  is  required  of 
them.  A  man  dare  scarcely  speak  his 
opinion  in  his  own  family ;  a  single 
word  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  house  to 
be  surrounded  during  the  night,  and 
a  father  of  a  family  to  be  taken  from 
his  wife  and  children;  and  they  never 
more  behold  him!  All  their  property 
becomes  confiscated ;  and  people  who 
one  day  have  been  rich,  have  gone 
begging    on  the   next.      Senators  and 
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high-bred  ladies  may  be  seen  wheeling 
barrows ;  and  one  may  not  even  weep 
at  such  things,  lest  one  gets  into  trouble 
oneself  for  so  doing.  Yes,  lieutenant, 
we  have  been  treated  as  if  we  were  a 
people  rejected  of  God,  and  only  created 
to  be  tortured  by  the  Russians.  But 
you  certainly  heard  enough  about  these 
things  before  you  came  hither  ?  " 

"Yes,  at  home  I  read  various  ac- 
counts of  the  misery  of  Poland;  but 
when  people  themselves  are  well  oflF, 
they  do  not  enter  with  a  living  interest 
into  the  sufferings  of  foreigners.  But 
this  I  must  tell  you,  once  for  all, 
Soltau,  my  countrymen,  the  Danes,  are 
a  peaceful  people,  but  if  they  were 
to  be  persecuted  thus,  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  would  bear  it  for  fifteen 
long  years." 

"  Ah !  lieutenant,  remember  that  the 
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Polish  youth  were  almost  destroyed  in 
1815;  we  must  indeed  wait  till  our 
children  are  grown  up  before  we  could 
have  a  rerolution.  Besides,  we  ex- 
pected a  change  in  1825,  and  wished 
first  to  try  what  Nicholas  would  do. 
But  he  was  soon  tried.  And  Qod 
knows  how  long  it  might  hare  been  if 
Nicholas  had  not  got  the  idea  of 
making  war  on  France,  and  of  using 
for  that  purpose  the  Polish  national 
treasury  and  the  Polish  army.  Thus 
would  all  the  Polish  fortresses  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  BiUssian  soldiers.  After 
this  we  knew  that  we  ipust  either  break 
or  bear.*' 

"  But  what  we  f  asked  Jacob. 

"  We  conspirators — we  old  and  young 
Polish  soldiers,  students,  citizens,  noble- 
men— tee  altogether." 

'^But  how  did  it  happen  that  you 
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were  not  betrayed,  arrested,   and  sent 
to  Siberia  ?" 

"Could  they  arrest  a  whole  nation, 
Lieutenant?  The  emperor  knew  that 
there  was  something  on  foot,  but  he  did 
not  know  when  it  would  break  out. 
Many  a  time  we  determined  that  our 
rising  should  take  place  on  a  certain 
day,  and  every  time  he  came  to  know, 
and  had  his  Russians  in  readiness.  At 
length,  however,  he  grew  weary  of  the 
blind  alarm,  and  when  the  head  of  the 
police  mentioned  to  him  on  the  29th  of 
November  that  that  evening  was  the  ap- 
pointed time,  he  called  him  an  infamous 
deceiver,  and  knocked  him  down-stairs. 
But  the  29lh  was  the  right  day,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  scholars  of  the 
military  school  at  Lazienki,  just  out- 
side Warsa\v,  should  begin  by  making 
an  attack  on  the  cavalry-barracks,  and 
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give  us  in  the  city  a  sign  by  setting 
fire  to  a  certain  house.  That  evening 
the  Polish  sappers,  to  the  number  of 
many  hundreds,  assembled  at  my  house, 
because  they  were  to  begiii  at  this 
point,  and  get  possession  of  the  Alex- 
bander  church.  In  order  to  mislead  the 
.police,  I  had  a  ball  that  night  at  my 
house.  There  were,  of  course,  not 
many  women  there,  but  the  men  folk 
made  no  ado  about  that,  but  danced 
with  one  another,  whilst  they  were 
thinking  about  quite  another  dance. 
I  had  posted  my  eldest  son,  who  was 
only  eight  years  old,  outside,  and  de- 
sired him  to  keep  a  good  look-out  in 
the  direction  of  Lazienki.  At  six 
o'clock,  the  lad  came  running  in,  and 
whispered  to  me,  *  Father,  there  is  a 
fire  at  Lazienki!'  On  that  I  went 
into  my  bed-room  and  drew   out  from 
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the  bed-clothes  my  old  carbine,  and  put 
on  my  old  woollen  jadcet,  and  as  I 
thus  went,  I  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
dancing-room.  You  should,  Lieutenant, 
haye  seen  the  joke!  The  musicians 
leaped  up  and  seized  upon  axes  and 
sabtes.  The  dancers  threw  aside  their 
frocks,  and  forth  gleamed  their  weapons. 
The  poUce,  taken  by  surprise,  cried 
out,  *  In  the  emperor's  name ! '  But 
we  said,  *To  the  devil  with  you  and 
your  emperor !  *  and  cut  them  down,  and 
hastened  out  to  the  Alexander  church. 
What  further  happened  that  night  I 
am  not  the  man  to  tell.  I  noticed  that 
we  had  become  very  numerous;  the 
Russian  cavalry  rushed  in  amongst  us, 
— ^in  every  window  lights  were  burn- 
ing, bells  were  ringing,  houses  in 
flames,  Russians  yelling,  caimon  thun- 
dering ; — ^that  WM  a  night !     I  know. 
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however,  this,  that  the  next  moming 
there  was  not  a  living  Russian  in  War- 
saw, but  perhaps  all  the  more  dead 
on  that  account,  and  forty  thousand 
armed  Poles  standing  in  the  streets. 
Lord  Jesus !  what  a  sight  it  was  when 
tiie  flag  of  Poland  fluttered  &om  the 
tower  of  the  Alexander  church,  and 
the  masses  of  people  below  waved  their 
hats  and  fell  on  one  another's  necks, 
and  amid  loud  acclamations,  wept  for 
joy. 

**  There  was  only  one  thing  which 
happened,"  continued  the  corporal  in 
an  altered  voice,  "  which  I  wish 
had  not  happened.  I'll  tell  it  to  you. 
Lieutenant ;  I  ought  not  to  be  exactly 
ashamed  about  it.  The  BiUssian  offi- 
cers and  traitors  endeavoured  to  sneak 
out  of  the  city;  but  wherever  they 
were  discovered  they  were  struck  down* 
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There  came  riding  up  General  Trem- 
bickiy  and  desired  to  go  out  to  the 
B/Ussians.  He  was  our  most  able,  beet- 
beloved  Greneral;  he  always  treated 
his  soldiers  like  a  father.  We  crowded 
ro\md  him,  and  prayed  him  to  remain 
amongst  us;  but  he  replied  sternly, 
that  he  was  faithful  to  his  emperor, 
and  that  we  were  rebels.  I  threw  my- 
self on  the  ground  before  his  horse; 
but  he  cried,  *  Stand  aside,  Soltau !  or 
I  Avill  ride  over  you ! '  I  placed  my 
carbine  against  his  breast,  a  score  of 
my  comrades  did  the  same  —  I  closed 
my  eyes — and — fired." 

"  Soltau  !"  exclaimed  Jacob,  in 
horror. 

"  Yes,  Lieutenant,  I  did  it  1  God 
is  my  ^Wtness  that  it  grieves  me  still! 
But  Russia  did  not  get  General  Trem- 
bicki  1 '' 
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They  rode  on  for  some  time  in  si- 
lence ;  at  length  the  corporal  again 
h^;an ;  at  first  in  a  lower  voice : 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  great 
delight;  the  first  Polish  provincial  re* 
giment  marched  into  the  city  and 
joined  the  Revolutionists.  That  was 
a  feUow,  General  Szembek,  who  com- 
manded it  I  He  rode  quite  alone  into 
the  camp  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  said 
to  him,  that  he  wished  to  go  to  War- 
saw with  his  regiment;  but  that,  in 
the  first  place,  he  desired  to  be  re- 
leased from  his  oath  of  fidelity.  The 
Grand  Duke  was  so  confounded  that 
he  absolved  him  from  his  oath,  and 
away  he  rode.  And  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  the  good  Grand  Duke ! 
He  was  driven  away  from  his  com- 
fortable, quiet  possession,  and  stood 
with   his   guards  up  to    the   knees   in 
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water.  On  the  foUowmg  day  the  Po- 
lish provincial  regiments  gathered 
round  his  camp,  and  cut  him  off  firam 
all  resources,  so  that  he  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  great  suffering,  both 
from  hungOT  and  thirst,  and  the  last 
was  the  worst. 

^^  We  were  forty  thousand  strong  in 
Warsaw,  all  men  capable  of  war;  we 
wished  to  go  against  the  Russian 
guard ;  the  ten  thousand  men  who 
were  perishing  of  thirst,  would  have 
laid  do\^Ti  their  arms  at  the  sight  of 
a  Polish  cap.  A  deputation  was  then 
sent  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  December  an  amnesty  was  de- 
clared, under  which  it  was  permitted 
that  the  troops  of  his  Imperial  High- 
ness, the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
should  be  allowed  to  depart,  and  should 
receive    supplies    at    the    expense    of 
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Poland  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Bus- 
aa." 

"How  could  they  be  guilty  of  this 
temhie  imprudence !"  exclaimed  Jacob, 
with  an  earnestness  as  if  the  misfortune 
might  still  be  prevented. 

"Yes,  why?"  replied  the  corporal, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Jacob  remembered  that  he  was  con- 
versing with  an  inferior,  and  made  no 

reply. 

"  There  was  no  remedy  for  it,"  replied 

the  corporal.     "  Ten  thousand  Russians, 

more  or  less,  would  not  ruin  us.     We 

got  volunteer  troops  from  the  whole  of 

Europe ;    such  fellows  as  that  French 

colonel  who  swam  over  the  Vistula  to 

reach  us,  arc  as  good  as  many  thousands 

of  thin-legged  Russian  guards.     Nor  can 

anybody  complain  of  us  Poles  ourselves. 

Then  when  the  manifesto  was  published 
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which  called  the  whole  nation  to  amu, 
you  should  have  seen !  Th^  came  in 
from  the  country  with  flails  and  scythes, 
and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  led 
against  the  Bussians.  Many  a  &ther 
and  mother  came  travelling  firom  afiir 
distance,  bringrng  with  them  their  half- 
grown  sons,  whom  they  gave  up  to  the 
Minister  of  War.  It  was,  perhaps,  no 
very  great  thing  that  the  rich  people 
sent  their  plate  into  the  mint ;  but 
when,  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
servant  girls  came  thronging  up  to  the 
ramparts  to  work  at  the  defences  instead 
of  going  to  the  dance — ^yes,  Lieutenant, 
we  may  very  well  sing — 

*  Still,  still  is  Poland  not  forsaken/  " 

Here  the  corporal  ceased.  Tliey  now 
approached  a  to\^Ti  where  the  General 
had  made  a  halt.     The  ancny  at  large 
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obtained  a  ii^ht*s  rest  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  they  could. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sim 
had  risen,  the  outposts  announced  that 
a  strong  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
were  advancing  against  the  camp  to  the 
right;  and  immediately  the  Polish 
forces  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
outside  the  town. 

A  light  winter  fog  covered  the  plain, 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see  to  any 
distance;  the  soldiers  stood  therefore 
in  anxious  expectation  awaiting  every 
moment  to  see  the  enemv  advanc- 
ing  through  it.  Suddenly,  however,  a 
breeze  arose  and  dispersed  the  cloud  of 
fog,  and  the  rays  of  the  ascending  sun 
fell  upon  long  lines  of  armed  men  bear- 
ing the  Polish  flag  and  banners.  They 
were  the  volunteer  corps — miners  and 
peasants  from  the  surrounding  district 

VOi.   III.  I 
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of  Woiwod,  who  had  risen  in  a  mass. 
The  Polish  forces  broke  their  line  as  by 
an  electric  shock,  and  the  two  parties 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 

The  thunder  of  cannon  was  heard  in 
the  distance. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?"  a^ked  they 
of  their  new-found  brothers. 

"  They  are  other  volunteer  Poles  who 
have  thrown  themselves  upon  Creutz 
and  Wirtemberg ;  we  are  on  our  way 
to  help  them.*' 

*'We  will  go  altogether  against  Creutz 
and  Wirtemberg  1 '' 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


LETTER  FROM  JACOB  TO  MARTIN. 


"  Imagine  a  camp.  In  the  middle  lie 
some  tumble-down  peasant  huts;  they 
represent  the  palace  where  dwell  the 
General  and  liis  staff.  Around  these, 
dark  grey  tents,  (because  we  have  no 
other  washerwomen  than  the  clouds  of 
heaven)  and  tents  built  of  boughs  and 
earth.  On  every  hand  swarm  soldiers 
and  horses;  and  smoke  ascends  from 
innumerable  holes  in  the  earth,  because 
we  cook  our  victuals  like  the  gipsies  in 

i2 
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the  park;  the  B/Ussian  prisoners  are 
being  led  through  the  narrow  alleys  of 
tents,  and  a  spy  has  been  hung  upon  a 
dead  tree,  and  so  on. 

"Imagine  to  yourself  various  small 
troops  being  sent  out  to  forage,  and  that 
at  the  head  of  these  is  Lieutenant  von 
Bendixen!  They  meet  a  troop  of  the 
enemy;  the  Corporal  asks  Lieutenant 
von  Bendixen  whether  they  shall  make 
an  attack;  yes, — here  the  people  ask 
advice  from  rac  just  as  I  at  Copenhagen 
used  to  ask  it  of  thee !  Such  a  foraging 
as  tliis  is  the  reason  of  your  getting  this 
letter.  We  had  come  mto  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  tolcmbly  large  farm- 
house, in  Polish  Molestock,  and  gi'catly 
delighted,  were  riding  up  to  it,  when  we 
discovered  that  it  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Russians.  My  Corporal 
rode  up  to  me,  and  asked,   "Do  you 
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command,  Mr.  lieutenant,  that  we  go 
away,  or  that  we  fall  upon  the  place  ?  " 
That  was  mere  etiquette;  I  could  see 
that  the  old  fellow  did  not  conceive  any- 
thing but  an  attack  possible ;  besides, 
the  Russians  were  already  aware  of  us, 
and  were  about  to  ride  out  against  us, 
80  that  it  was  no  great  heroism  in  me  to 
command  them  to  fight.  Tlius  began 
one  of  those  skirmishes  which  are  the 
most  interesting — ^that  is  to  say,  for  a 
spectator.  The  Jews  are  right  when 
they  say,  there  is  no  sport  too  great  for 
an  eyewitness.  Thus  we  make  an  on- 
slaught, and  in  about  the  com'se  of  a 
minute  I  find  mvself  between  two 
Russian  soldiers.  The  blow  of  one, 
which  was  very  well  intentioned,  I 
parried,  and  gave  him  one  in  return,  by 
which  means  liis  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Autocrat  has   one  Russian  the  less  to 
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rule  oyer ;  but  at  the  same  moment,  the 
other  struck  me  so  violently  on  the 
wrist  that  the  reins  fell  from  my  hand. 
I  could  not  now  turn  my  horse,  and  my 
head  prepared  itself  very  quietly  to  be 
split  in  two.  I  believe  I  tried  to  think 
of  you,  but  everything  spun  round  in 
my  head.  Just,  however,  as  my  adver- 
sary was  about  to  raise  his  arm,  a  pistol- 
ball  passed  through  his  breast.  For  the 
first  moment,  he  looked  as  if  taken  by 
surprise  by  sometliing  or  other,  in 
the  next  he  fell  from  his  horse.  The 
Russians  were  put  to  flight,  and  after  we 
had  killed  a  score  of  men,  and  had  our- 
selves lost  about  half  a  score,  we  were 
masters  of  as  much  straw  as  we  could  buy 
at  Vestervold  for  five  dollars.  That  we 
carried  home  in  triumph,  and  aU  praised 
our  heroic  deed.  I  calculate  that  my 
share  of  the  booty  is  about  as  much 
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straw  as  a  poor  Copenhagen  famHj 
would  buy  on  their  flitting-day  for  their 
bed,  and  therefore  I  am  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  first-lieutenant.  In  the  mean- 
time I  am  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
camp  for  the  present,  and  therefore  I 
write  you  a  long  letter. 

"You  can  now  very  well  perceive  that 
I  am  in  a  different  state  of  mind  to 
what  I  was  when  I  wrote  to  you  from 
Algiers.  You  might  then  see  between 
every  line  sorrow  and  repentance  be- 
cause I  had  left  home;  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  it  could  be  otherwise,  be- 
cause my  thoughts  were  there  day  and 
night.  I  felt  that  my  mind  might  just 
as  well  have  been  a  stagnant  pool  in 
Denmark  as  in  a  foreign  land,  even 
though  I  had  been  persecuted  by  re- 
morse, by  torturing  longings  and  mise- 
rable uncertainty.     K  I,  on  the  one 
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hand,  was  tormeated  by  the  ill-will  and 
contempt  of  the  fiamily  of  my  betrothed, 
so,  on  the  other,  had  I  also  to  endure 
a  flimilar  persecution  &om  the  Jewish 
officers,  and  was  not  able  to  enjoy  even 
the  little  mite  of  comfort  which  I  could 
have  at  home  in  a  good  bed  and  a  good 
meal. 

"  Here  it  is  quite  another  thing.  An 
entirely  new  life  has  begun  for  me. 
Here  I  am  become,  as  it  were,  partici- 
pant in  all  that  concerns  humanity  ;  I 
have  permission  to  do  battle  for  a  great 
and  righteous  cause,  and  I  have  respect 
for  mv  o^Ti  actions.  It  is  true  that  I 
fight  with  a  closed  vizor,  like  Ivanhoe  at 
the  great  tournament ;  yet,  if  I  were  to 
open  the  vizor,  and  they  were  to  see  the 
countenance  of  the  disinherited,  of 
the  race  of  the  fugitive,  they  would  not 
deny  the  merit  of  my  deeds. 
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"  The  only  thing  which  I  can  ohject  to 
in  the  life  here  is,  that  one  almost  ceases 
to  exist  as  an  individual,  and  becomes  a 
portion  of  the  whole  without  any  self- 
volition.  But  then,  again,  there  are 
other  moments  when  life  seems  like  an 
ocean,  and  each  one  resembles  a  swim- 
mer who  sees  no  limits  to  his  desires ; 
all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  seem 
to  be  in  a  whirl  of  exultation,  and  the 
soul  is  possessed  by  an  almost  frenzy  of 
joy  in  its  own  freedom. 

".And  then  I  have  the  firm  belief  that 
I  shall  not  die  here.  In  the  first  battle 
in  which  I  took  my  part  I  suddenly  saw, 
as  plain  as  possible,  the  churchyard  of 
Norrebro.  Since  then,  I  am  convinced 
that  my  grave  will  be  dug  there ; 
and  as  they,  of  course,  >^ill  hardly  be  at 
the  trouble  of  embalmirii?  mv  body  and 
sending  it  there,  in  case  I  should  fall 
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here,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  I  conyey 
myself  home  alive. 

"When  I  return,  I  shall  in  truth  find 
her  worthy.  Oh  I  have  not  forgotten 
her !  When  it  is  all  quiet  around  me, 
especially  at  night,  that  little  drawmg- 
room  seems  to  stand  suddenly  before 
me.  I  see  her  sitting  there,  and  it  is  ta 
me  as  if  my  body  had  escaped  home ;  I 
feel  almost  out  of  my  senses,  and  I  can- 
not conceive  how  I  could  set  off.  There 
are  times  when  it  seems  to  me  that  even 
if  she  remained  unfaithful  to  me,  I 
could  console  myself  with  the  happiness 
of  Poland,  in  having  taken  part  in  that 
great  struggle;  but  at  other  times,  when 
my  comrades  are  casting  fearful  glances 
into  the  future,  I  console  myself  secretly 
with  thoughts  of  her,  although  the  next 
moment  I  am  angry  that  I  allow  myself 
this  egotistical  comfort.     Nevertheless  I 
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am  happy ;  I  have  two  beautiful  hopes 
to  gladden  me,  and  the  poor  Poles  have 
only  one — ^the  hope  of  their  unhappy 
fatherland. 

"Dear  Martin,  I  have  often,  never- 
theless, a  painful  presentiment,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  your  long  silence. 
She  ought,  however,  to  write  first  can- 
didly to  me.  She  is  innocent;  I  be- 
lieve it — I  know  it;  but  appearances 
were  against  her,  and  it  would  be 
unmanly  of  me  to  write  first.  In  the 
meantime,  I  console  myself  with  the 
persuasion  that  the  letters  have  not 
yet  found  me.  God  grant  that  it  may 
be  so ! 

"  The  surgeon  is  come ;  he  insists 
upon  it  that  my  arm  must  be  ampu- 
tated. He  is  a  tall,  thin  Grerman, 
originally  a  barber ;  but  here  he  figures 
as  Doctor  Medici/iKB  et  Chirtirgue,  and 
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he  has  a  spite  against  me,  hecanse  I 
understand  the  managem^it  of  wounds 
better  than  he  does.  He  says,  that  as 
I  am  such  a  sMlful  surgeon,  I  should 
have  stayed  at  home.  Yes,  if  I  had 
had  him  to  cut  off  the  parson's  wife, 
what  a  sorry  figure  he  would  have 
made!  Now,  she  will  surely  have 
some  respect  for  a  first-Ueutenant  in 
the  Polish  National  Army !  And  let 
me  only  get  a  letter  from  Thora  ! — ^if  I 
would  not  then  be  a  captain  of  hoi*se  be- 
fore many  hours  were  over,  you  should 
call  me — a  Russian  !  If  I  should  come 
home  as  a  captain  of  horse,  in  a  sjilen- 
did  unifoim,  should  I  not  then  cause 
the  Jew  Bcndixcn  to  be  lost  in  excess 
of  light,  so  that  no  one  could  see 
him?" 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


A  DARK  CLOUD 


Some  months  later,  the  army  lay  in 
a  weU-defended  camp  on  the  frontiers 
of  Austria.  Dwcmicki  had  thus  secured 
to  his  soldiers  a  few  days'  repose,  after 
having  been  for  a  long  time  pursued 
by  a  superior  force  of  Russians.  An 
oppressive  silence  prevailed  through  the 
camp;  the  spirit  of  the  general  alone 
was  in  activity,  calculating  accurately 
upon  his  position,  like  the  sea-captain. 
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who  conducts  his  vessel  through  breakers 
and  tempest. 

Two  officers,  outside  the  tent,  paced 
backwards  and  forwards  in  deep  con- 
versation; they  were  Jacob  and  Jo- 
sinski. 

Jacob  said,  '^  I  am  glad,  JosinsM,  to 
see  you  again.  How  lucky  it  was  that 
it  was  precisely  you  who  were  selected 
to  convey  the  despatches !  And  you 
are  now  Major !  I  congratulate  you 
with  my  whole  heart." 

"  I  cannot  rejoice  over  my  own  good 
ack,  when  I  think  of  my  country,"  said 
Josinski,  thoughtfully. 

"  Your  countrv !  —  Poland !  What 
new  trouble  is  there  ?  Have  you  not, 
in  the  great  battle,  driven  the  enemy 
from  Warsaw  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river,  whilst  we  have  swept  the  left 
side  as  clean  as  a  house-floor  ?     Is  not 
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the  whole  of  Poland  on  foot,  from  the 
Russian  frontiers  to  Austrian  Gallicia 
and  Prussian  Posen?  Are  there  not 
thousands  of  peasants  here  in  Walhynia 
ready  to  join  us  ?  Because  we  are  just 
now  somewhat  hampered  by  a  superior 
force,  are  we  therefore  to  lose  courage 
at  once  ?  Old  Dwemicki  will  hit  upon 
some  expedient." 

"Ah!  you  do  not  know,  dear  Ben- 
dixen,  how  aflFairs  stand.  What  avails 
it  that  we  have  conquered  at  Grochow, 
at  Wavre,  and  at  Dembe  ? — ^that  we 
have  blown  up  the  Imperial  Guard, 
and  cut  down  both  his  'lions  of 
Wama*  and  his  invincible  cuirassiers? 
What  avails  all  this  beautiful  enthu- 
siasm, which  made  me  so  happy — 
wliich,  when  we,  after  the  battle  of 
Dembe,  pursued  the  retreating  foe,  and 
suddenly  saw  that    there    were   Poles 
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already  in  purguit  of  ihem, — ^the  inha- 
bitants of  Dobre,  who  had  taken  the 
field  under  the  conmiand  of  their  bur- 
gomaster;— that  the  regiment,  which 
ahnost  consisted  of  children,  put  the 
Bussian  veterans  .to  flight ; — that  the 
Russians  retired  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  fourth  regiment  of  the  line  advanoe 
with  fixed  bayonets: — what  does  all 
this  profit  us  ? — what  does  it  avail  us  ? 
Skryvnecki  sits  down  quietly  after  his 
victory,  so  that  one  might  believe  rather 
that  he  had  been  beaten.  Instead  of 
throwing  his  forces  upon  the  dispei-sed, 
beaten,  terrified  Russians — cutting  them 
to  pieces,  taking  them  prisoners,  cleans- 
ing the  whole  of  Poland  firom  their 
presence — he  settles  down  into  a  state 
of  inexplicable  inaction,  allows  them  to 
re-assemble,  and  gives  time  to  the  em- 
peror to    strengthen    them    vnth   new 
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masses.  It  almost  looks  as  if  he  him- 
self had  hecome  afraid  of  his  own  bold- 
ness, in  striking  at  the  Colossus  till  it 
reeled.  Now  he  lets  Ihvemicki  here  be 
pursued  and  harassed  to  death.  Poland 
will  lose  six  thousand  of  its  best  men, 
because  Skryvnecki  will  not  move  with 
his  great  army,  which  bums  with 
desire  for  battle.  Oh,  I  am  sometimes 
ready  to  go  mad  with  impatience !  It 
is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  haye  been 
sent  here,  or  I  should  have  murdered 
Skryvnecki,  my  general." 

"  But  is,  then,  the  condition  here  so 
desperate?" 

"  With  thirty  thousand  Russians  be- 
tween us  and  our  brethren;  in  a  posi- 
tion which  certainly  is  almost  invincible, 
but  with  the  Austrian  frontier  at  our 
back  !  Yet  once  more  do  the  Poles  put 
oonfidence  in  Austria,  although  they 
VOL.  ni,  K 
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have  twice  before  paid  so  dearly  for 
doing  so.  See  if  the  Austrians  do  not 
open  their  frontiers  for  Kudiger,  to 
enable  him  to  attack  us  in  the  reari 
perhaps  even  to  help  him !  The  perse- 
cuted Poles  may  expect  anything ! "    • 

Josinski  was  called  into  the  general's 
presence,  and  Jacob  walked  thoughtfully 
to  his  own  tent. 

The  27th  of  December,  1831,  was  the 
day  when  the  Russian  general  Rudiger 
entered  the  neutral  territory,  and  fell 
upon  the  rear  of  Dwemicki's  forces; 
and  whilst  Dwemicki  believed  in  the 
friendly  disposition  of  Austria,  his  army 
was  disbanded,  and  their  weapons  and 
cannon  surrendered  to  the  Russians, 
from  whom  they  had  so  lately  been  taken 
in  victory. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon; the  attack  had  commenced,  and 
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the  Biissian  cavaliy  had  passed  the 
frontiers.  The  little  Polish  army  was 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  At  that  mo- 
ment Dwemicki  took  a  sudden  resolve 
to  cut  his  way  through  to  the  neutral 
territory.  Some  squadrons  were  ordered 
to  a  desperate  attack,  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
so  that  the  foe  might  be  occupied,  and 
the  retreat  covered. 

There  was  a  moment's  stiUness,  during 
the  necessary  preparations ;  the  squad- 
rons drew  up  in  the  face  of  the  advanc- 
ing hostile  masses.  At  a  .moment  like 
this,  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  super- 
natural activity;  recollections  of  the 
past,  anticipations  of  the  future,  hurry 
past  with  mad  speed,  and  yet  all  is 
clear  and  distinct. 

"  As  a  child  I  put  faith  in  omens," 
said  Jacob  to  himself,  whilst  he  was 
conscious  of  the  scene  in  all  its.threat- 
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I 

ening  majesty;  ^^hy  the  wick  of  a 
candle  I  told  the  fortune  of  a  play- 
thing ;  by  the  garments  of  a  pass^-by 
I  angured  of  my  success  with  Thcura's 

* 

£a.ther.  Now  I  will  foretell  the  ksa 
by  the  greater :  if  we  succeed  to-day, 

I  shall  have  a  letter" 

The   trumpets    sounded;    the    spurs 
were  driven  into  the  sides  of  the  h(»rses ; 

the  cavalry  raised  once  more  the  Polish 

« 

battle-cry,  and  like  a  hailstorm  dashed 
they  against  the  Eussians.  The  first 
ranks  were  overtm-ned,  killed,  ridden 
down;  the  whole  living  mass  bowed 
like  a  field  of  com  beneath  the  tem- 
pest* 

Then,  from  another  side,  was  heard 
the  Russian  word  of  command,  and 
rattling  forward  at  a  hard  trot,  came  a 
dense  troop  of  cavalry,  and  fell  upon 
the  Poles.    The  lines  were  broken,  and 
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a  confused,  desperate,  dose  fight  com- 
menced. The  little  Polish  army  was 
whirled  roond  as  if  in  a  maelstrom. 

Jacob  saw  a  Russian  lance  pierce  the 
breast  of  Soltau;  yet  once  more  the 
Pole  raised  himself  in  his  saddle,  and 
with  an  expression  of  mortal  enmity, 
sought  for  the  Russian;  but,  before 
he  could  return  the  blow,  sank  himself 
firom  his  horse,  amid  innumerable 
wounds. 

Jacob  saw  nothing  more.  Curses, 
blows,  sabre-cuts,  pistol-shots,  sounded 
around  him.  He  mechanically  parried 
and  returned  blows,  until  he  foim.d 
himself  at  the  side  of  Josiuski,  behind 
the  Russians;  and  following  theii*  ex- 
ample, the  two  friends  spurred  their 
horses  to  the  wildest  gallop. 

The  horses  stumbled,  but  there  was 
not  a  Russian  to  be  seen.    They  were 
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saved — they  were  ia  Polaiid;  whilst 
the  remainder  of  their  comrades  might 
listen  in  an  Austrian  dungeon  for 
tidings  of  the  war  in  Poland. 
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Amid  incessant  dangers  they  escaped 
from  that  part  of  the  country  which 
was  now  overrun  by  Russians.  Occa- 
sionally they  took  refuge  with  the  Polish 
peasants,  who  shared  with  them  the 
few  necessaries  of  life  which  the  enemy 
had  left  them;  at  other  times  th^ 
spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  woods 
and  tmfrequented  places,  without  any 
other  means  of  sustenance  than  the 
roots  which  they  dug  up  from  the  earth. 
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One  night,  as  they  were  lying  on  thp 
damp  ground,  and  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  sleep,  Josinsld  said, — 

"If  it  were  any  other  conflict,  and 
with  any  other  foe,  I  would  suffer 
myself  to  be  captured.  The  bravest 
men  are  conquered  by  hunger.  But  I 
will'  never  yield  myself  alive  to  the 
Russians.     I  am  only  sorry  for  you." 

*'You  must  not  grieve  on  my  ac- 
count, Josuiski!''  replied  Jacob.  I 
endure  my  present  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships  with  a  certain  kind  of  pleasure. 
I  regard  the  whole  as  an  appointed 
penance,  as  an  ordeal  fire  through 
which  I  must  pass  to  atone  for  some 
earlier  passages  of  my  life,  and  that  I 
may  become  worthy  of  future  happi- 
ness. Only  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  pass  through  this  penance  with 
me!'' 
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You  are  a  strangely  braye  comrade ! " 
Josinsld,  and  pressed  his  hand. 

"It  is  at  bottom  nothing  but  egot- 
ism," said  Jacob  ;  "  I  promise  us  both 
compensation  for  the  sufferings  we 
endure.  Sometimes,  when  I  am  pro- 
foundly thinking  about  my  own  affairs, 
the  insane  fancy  comes  into  my  mind  that 
everything  which  happens  here  in  Poland 
only  happens  on  my  account,  in  order 
that  I  may  come  forth  from  it  all  a 
better  man ;  that  all  the  powers  of  my 
mind, — ^the  qualities  of  my  soul,  may 
thus  escape  becoming  rusty.  By  the  aid 
of  my  medical  knowledge  I  am  able 
to  inform  vou  that  the  brain  sometimes 
gives  birth  to  such  like  conceits  and 
fancies  when  the  body  is  weakened  by 
long  fasting." 

"Your  jesting  tone  almost  drives 
away  my  hunger Hark  you ;  it  is  in 
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reality  cowardly  to  lie  here  and  bemoaa 
ourselves  !  Let  us  go  out  of  the  wood 
and  take  the  chance  of  fortune.  If  we 
meet  with  B/Ussians  we  will  fell  with 
weapons  in  our  hands — so  that  in  any 
case  it  is  all  one." 

"  As  you  will,  Josinski.  Fate  perhaps 
speaks  by  your  mouth  as  it  did  by  that 
of  the  Pythian  priestess,  when  she 
sat  fasting  upon  her  tripod!'* 

They  left  the  wood,  and  arrived  at 
its  outskirts,  looked  forth  over  the  plain 
to  a  vast  extent.  The  moon  was  low 
in  the  heavens,  and  a  portion  of  the 
wood  threw  its  shadow  in  the  direction 
of  a  solitary  house.  At  the  distance  of 
some  hundred  paces  to  the  west  lay  a 
village,  where  they  could  distinguish  the 
passing  to  and  fro  of  soldiery  a  little  to 
the  right,  and  in  the  full  moonlight 
marched  a  Bussian  sentinel. 
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Jacob  grasped  the  arm  of  Josinski. 
."I  reoognise  this  spot,"  whispered  he. 
"  You  must  trust  yourself  to  my  guid- 
ance." 

They  crept  along  that  portion  of  the 
plain  which  lay  ia  shadow  and  reached 
the  hut,  the  I'door  of  which  they  cau- 
tiously opened,  and  at  that  very  mo- 
ment  the  Kussian  sentinel  reached  the 
part  of  the  wood  which  they  had  just 
left. 

Both  cast,  tavoluntarily,  a  thankful 
glance  towards  heaven. 

As  their  eyes  the  next  moment  turned 
from  the  mild  brilliancy  of  the  heavens 
upon  the  interior  of  the  hut,  Josinski 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

The  room  was  almost  dark.  In  one 
comer,  upon  a  low  unplaned  table, 
stood  a  small  lamp,  which  cast  its  feeble 
uncertain  light  upon  a  man  who  sat  in 
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a  half-raised,  half-bowed  position,  as  if 
jLeeping  himself  in  readiness  to  spring 
forward.  His  eyes  flashed  through  the 
dusk-light  of  the  room,  first  upon  one 
and  then  on  the  other  of  the  intruders, 
as  if  he  were  considering  with  himself 
upon  which  he  should  first  make  an 
'  attack.  His  black  cloak  was  tora 
across  the  breast,  and  at  his  side  stood 
some  strange  victuals,  two  eggs  and  a 
loaf  of  bread  overstrewn  with  ashes. 

Jacob  withheld  Josinski's  arm,  and 
advanced  into  the  room,  giving  at  the 
same  time  the  Jewish  salutation,  "  Peace 
be  with  you ! " 

The  Pole  drew  himself  together;  his 
eyes  seemed  to  start  from  their  sockets, 
as  if  to  pierce  the  gloom  and  see  the 
countenance  of  the  speaker. 

"  Who  comes  here  in  the  dress  of  a 
Polish  soldier  to  a  faithful  Russian?" 
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exclaimed  he,  ''  you  are  a  traitor  !  you 
shaUdie!'' 

"  I  am  a  Jew  as  you  are/'  returned 
Jacob.  "  Rise  up,  son  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  help  thy  brother !" 

"  Hence,  traitor  !  I  am  no  Jew !  '* 
cried  the  man,  ^^my  name  is  Michael 
Wucziewicz!  The  holy  archangel  Michael 
is  my  patron  saint !" 

"  Will  you  let  these  words  pass  your 
tongue  while  you  set  —  schiwo*  —  in 
sorrow  perhaps,  because  of  a  beloved 
child;  while  the  death-lamp  is  burning 
and  while  Mal'rh  hamovcs,  the  angel  of 
death,  is  perhaps  stUl  hovering  over 
your  house  ?  Why  at  least  do  you  not 
add,  *  Mamzir  ben  hanido  ?'  " 
.The   Pole  had  sprung  up;    he  laid 

•  Sorrowing  for  the  dead ; — the  most  fearful  ceremony  of 
the  Jews,  and  which  lasts  for  seven  days.  The  garments  of  the 
mourner  are  rent;  no  work  is  done ;  he  sits  alone ;  nor  even 
says  "  Good  day  "  nor  "  Farewell "  to  any  who  may  ap- 
proach him. 
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his  hands  upon  Jacob's  shoulder,  while 
he  stared  into  his  face  and  cried,  "  Tell 
me,  what  part  of  the  law  is  read  by  the 
Jews  on  Saturday?'* 

"That  part  which  begins  with  the 
word  Eikef,"  replied  Jacob,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  while  the  Pole  gazed 
at  him  with  most  excited  attention. 

"Enough,  you  are  a  Jew!  Banlch 
habo  besheim  Adonoi !  Blessed  be  he 
who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord! 
Praised  be  the  God  of  Israel!  A  son 
of  his  people  passes  my  tlu^eshold  and 
calls  me  brother!  I  have  laid  myself 
do\Mi  at  the  door  of  the  synagogue, 
and  no  one  wotdd  tread  upon  me;*  I 
have  bared  my  back,  and  no  one  would 
smite  me.     God's  holy  book  has  be6n 

*  This  has  reference  to  his  haying  heen  baptized;  who, 
on  having  sent  intelligence  of  it  among  tlie  Jews,  they  had 
refused  to  receive  his  message,  and  had  treated  him  with 
silent  icom. 
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'losed  against  me;  my  children  are 
mried,  but  I  could  not  say  Kadisch 
the  prayer  for  the  dead)  over  them ! 
L  have  been  as  a  beaten  dog.  Tell 
ne,  what  it  is  that  thou  desirest  from 
ne,  *  thou  blessed  son  of  Israel  ?'  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  something  to  eat." 

"  Merciful  God  1 "  exclaimed  the  man, 
tnd  fetched  some  bread.  "  "Would  God 
hat  I  had  something  better  to  give 
hee.  Is  he  also  a  Jew  ? "  asked  he, 
is  Jacob  divided  the  loaf  with  Josinski. 

"  No,  but  I  pray  thee  to  conduct  both 
lim  and  me  to  Warsaw.'' 

The  countenance  of  the  Pole  grew 
lark ;  and  he  replied,  **  A  Christian  has 
entered  during  my  time  of  mourning. 
[  will  thrust  him  forth,  that  his  fate 
nay  be  accomplished,  and  that  he  may 
)ecome  a  dead  dog!" 

"  Then  I  go  too  !  "  exclaimed  Jacob, 
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and  placed  himself  between  fhe  Pole 
and  Josinski,  '^  If  he  dies,  I  will  die 
with  him, — ^and  our  blood  be  on  thy 
head!" 

^^  But  with  what  oath  can  I  bind  his 
tongue,  that  he  may  not  betray  that 
which  he  has  beheld?"  said  the  Pole, 
in  a  terrified  voice. 

"  He  will  give  his  word  of  honour." 

"  A  beautiful  pledge !  Will  you  as- 
sure me,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Israel,  that  I  may  trust  this  man  ?  " 

"  That  I  wiU !  " 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  the  Pole  with 
a  sigh, — ^and  went  into  a  dark  portion 
of  the  room,  whence  he  dragged  forth 
two  bodies.  "  Help  me  to  take  off  these 
clothes?"  said  he. 

"  Russians ! "  exclaimed  the  two 
friends,  when  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  they  perceived  the  uniforms. 
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"  Yes,  Russians !  "  cried  the  Pole, 
with  almost  frenzied  gestures.  "Yes, 
I  also  carry  on  warfare,  with  my  own 
hand  I  My  children,  my  two  inno- 
cent little  ones,  were  run  through  by 
the  Russians  when  they  returned,  after 
you  had  conquered  at  Stoczek.  But 
they  give  gold,  and  I  serve  them  I  Ha ! 
ha !  ha ! — I  serve  them  1 " 

"But  the  Poles  also  give  gold,"  said 
JosinskL. 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  "  laughed  the  man ; 
"  and  I  serve  the  Poles  also !  The 
district-governor  took  a  fancy  to  my 
wife.  He  compelled  me  to  be  baptized ; 
his  fellows  dragged  me  to  the  church. 
The  Christian  priest  gave  me  the  name 
of  Michael  Wucziewicz,  and  the  holy 
Archangel  Michael  became  my  patron 
saint.  And  when  I  was  baptized,  the 
governor  said  I  could  not  any  longer 

VOL.  m.  L 
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be  married  to  a  Jewish  womazi, — so 
he  took  my  wife.  She  is  at  the  casilB 
with  the  governor^  and  my  childien 
were  murdered  by  the  BussiazLs  !  Ha! 
ha !  ha  1    Blessed  be  this  war  I '' 

He  sprang  away  to  the  low  seat  near 
the  lamp  of  death  and  the  bread  strewn 
with  ashes,  and,  pladng  himself  in  a 
bent  position,  murmured  some  Hebrew 
prayers,  whilst  he  rocked  his  body  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

After  a  loi^  interval  Jacob  said  to 
him,  in  a  gentle  voice,  "Forgive  me, 
Kabbi  ?  It  is  written  that  in  time  of 
need  ceremonies  may  be  dispensed  with; 
or,  *  Need  breaks  the  law ! ' " 

The  Pole  stared  at  him,  as  if  he  did 
not  recognise  him;  then  collected  him- 
self, rose  up,  and  bade  them  put  on 
the  Russian  uniform.  When  this  was 
done,  he  asked  if  either  of  them  knew 
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lELTissian ;  Bod  as  Jo^nsld  replied  in  the 
affirmatiTe,  he  desired  him  to  say  to 
the  Biissians,  who  possibly  might  come 
in  his  absence,  that  he  was  gone  to 
the  general.  "  I  am  now  going  to  the 
general,"  said  he,  ^'bnt  I  shall  soon 
be  back  again." 

"To  the  Russian  general?"  ex- 
claimed Josuisld. 

"  Yes ;  how  can  I  go  with  you  with- 
out  a  pass  ?  "  rqplied  he,  impatiently. 

When  he  was  gone,  Josinski  said, 
"  Perhaps  he  is  gone  to  fetch  the 
Russians  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  1  be  qidte  easy  on  that 
flcore,"  replied  Jacob;  " let  us  rest  for 
an  hour,  I  am  weary." 

It  was  almost  light  when  the  Pole 
returned.  He  placed  some  victuals 
before  them,  and  when  they  had  eaten, 
he  bade  them  accompany  him.     Sut 

l2 
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when  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  and 
the  faint  light  showed  him  the  coun- 
tenance of  Josinski,  he  sprang  towards 
him,  exclahning,— 

"No,  no !  he  shall  not  leave  tlii» 
place  alive,  unless  he  kneels  hefore  me 
and  lets  me  set  my  foot  upon  his  neck.'* 

JosinsM  turned  to  Jacob  with  a 
smile. 

"That  lie  cannot  do,"  said  Jacob; 
"he  is  a  Polish  soldier." 

"Then  he  shall  die!"  screamed  the 
Pole. 

"  Rabbi,"  said  Jacob,  firmly,  "  you 
would  not  shed  my  blood!  Of  this, 
however,  be  assured,  I  shall  share  the 
fate  of  mv  friend.  You  must  save 
him." 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  moaned  the 
Pole.  "  I  have  laid  my  hands  upon 
my  murdered  cliildren,  and  have  sworn 
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by  the  life  of  my  head,  that  no  Chris- 
tian who  comes  within  my  power  shall 
pass  my  threshold  before  I  have 
trampled  him  in  the  dust." 

"  It  is  written,"  said  Jacob,  "  that 
a  man  is  absolved  from  his  oath  if  it 
endangers  the  life  of  his  brother." 

"  So  may  God  forgive  me,"  said  the 
Pole  reluctantly,  and  advanced  towards 
the  door. 

"  Stop  1 "  cried  Jacob,  catching  him 
by  the  arm,  "these  evil  thoughts  may 
return  to  you  on  the  way,  and  you 
might  murder  him.  Go  not  hence 
before  you  have  given  him  scholav/m 
(peace). 

■ 

The  Pole,  after  an  evident  struggle 
with  himself,  extended  his  hand  to 
Josinski,  and  said,  ^^Scholavmr^  and 
then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  passed  before 
them  from  the  hut. 
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After  th^  had  gone  on  for  a  long 
tune  in  silenoe,.  Jacob  said  to  Jodndd^ 
with  some  little  embamfisment  in  his 
countenance,  "Josinski,  you  are  now 
aware  oi  what  I  would  so  willingly 
have  concealed — ^that  I  am  a  Jew." 

^*  I  haye  known  it  for  a  long  tim^'^ 
replied  JosinskL 

"  How  came  that  P  "  exclaimed  Jacob, 
in  surprise. 

"I  had  a  suspicion  of  it  when  we 
were  in  Algiers,  and  latterly  I  hare 
become  certain  ;  principally  from  the 
solicitude  mth  which  you  endeavoured 
to  conceal  your  interest  for  the  Jews. 
But  what  does  that  matter,"  added  he, 
grasping  Jacob's  hand ;  "  there  is  not 
so  very  much  difference  between  us: 
I  belicTe  that  the  Messiah  has  already 
appeared;  you,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  has  yet  to  come.    I  was  satisfied. 
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for  1  myself  beliefve  that  the  Messiah 
of  FolaQd  will  come.  I  long  to  know 
something  on  this  subject;  I  long  to 
know  what  is  the  present  state  of 
affiairs,  and  yet  I  am  afiradd  of  what  I 
may  have  to  hear." 

He  hastened  his  steps,  to  overtake 
the  rapidly-advanciag  Pole. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he  to  him,  "  what 
news  is  there  from  Warsaw,  and  the 
Polish  generalissimo?" 

The  Pole  made  no  reply,  and  Josinski 
repeated  his  question;  the  man,  how- 
ever, continued  to  walk  on  without  re- 
plying. On  this,  Josinski  turned  to 
Jacob. 

^'I  femcy  that  he  hates  me,"  said  he, 
"  because  he  is  obliged  to  save  me.  Do 
you  speak  to  him  ?  " 

*^Why  do  you  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  my  friend  ?  "  demanded  he. 
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*^  Answer  him!"  said  the  xnaa,  con- 
temptuously; "why  does  he  not  call 
me  by  my  name  ?  '  My  friend.' — Sis 
friend !  I  am  not  his  friend.  K  he 
speaks  to  me,  I  am  called  Babbi 
Chivo." 

"  Babbi  Chivo/'  said  Josinski,  speak- 
ing mildly,  "  tell  me,  if  you  know, 
where  the  Polish  generalissimo  is,  at 
this  time?" 

"  He  is  at  Prague." 

"At  Prague  !  "  exclaimed  both  Jacob 
and  Josinski  in  one  breath.  "  Has  he 
been  beaten  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;   at  Ostrolenka." 

"  My  God ;  my  God !  "  cried  Josinski. 
"  Ask  him  if  he  knows  anything  about 
the  revolt  in  Podolia,  Lithuania,  or 
Walhynia." 

"All  put  down, — driven  away!"  re- 
plied the  Pole  to  Jacob's  question. 
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Josinski  folded  his  hands,  and  heaved 
a  conyulsive  sigh.  In  Jacob's  soul 
arose  a  bitterness  against  the  Pole,  for 
the  inalicioiis  satisfaction  with  which 
he  seemed  to  speak  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Poland.  Ke  pressed  Josinski's  arm, 
.and  let  the  man  go  on  before  him. 

"Ask  him,"  said  Josinski,  after  a 
•considerable  silence,  "what  general 
that  was  to  whom  he  went  in  the 
village." 

"It  was  the  generalissimo,"  replied 
he,  when  they  had  again  overtaken 
him,  and  Jacob  had  put  the  question. 

"  The  generalissimo  !  —  what,  Die- 
bitsch  himself?" 

"  Diebitsch  ? — ^no  !  He  is  dead  of 
the  plague !      It  was  Pashkewitz  Eri- 

wansky  1 Hark  ! "  —  continued  he, 

•drawing  Jacob  towards  him  —  "what 
.are  you  going  to  do  at  Warsaw  ?     I 
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tell  you  -what, — ^misfortune  broods  over 
that  city.  Go  over  to  the  Bussians! 
— ^the  eagle  of  Bussia  is  mighty,  and 
it  has  gilded  talons." 

Jacob  turned  firom  him,  without 
makmg  any  reply. 

"  See  if  you  can  leam  anything 
more  from  him,"  whispered  JosinsM. 

But  the  Pole  either  knew  nothing 
more,  or  would  not  tell  it.  Many 
times  he  glanced  at  Jacob,  as  if  he 
had  something  upon  his  heart  to  say 
to  him ;  but  every  time  he  turned 
away  again,  shaldng  his  head. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


BENJAMIN.— THE  FALL  OF  WARSAW. 


A  PEW  days  after  their  return  to 
Warsaw,  Jacob  was  sent  for  by  the 
superintendent  of  police. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,"  said  he» 
"merely  to  know  if  you  can  give  any 
inteUigence  respecting  a  man  who  has 
been  taken  up  as  a  spy.  He  persists 
that  he  knows  you,  and  that  he  has 
only  come  here  in  search  of  you.  We 
believed  for  a  time  that  he  knew  yoa 
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to  be  dead,  and  therefore  that  this 
was  a  mere  excuse.  But  now  that 
you  are  returned,  it  is  as  well  for  you 
to  go  and  see  the  fellow  before  he  is 
hanged/' 

"What  is  his  name?"  asked  Jacob. 

"  Ke  is  a  Jew ;  he  calls  himself 
Benjamin." 

"Oh,  general!  he  is  innocent!" 
cried  Jacob,  starting  up.  "  For  (Jod's 
sake  let  mc  hasten  to  him,  that  I  may 
not  by  any  possibility  come  too  late." 

Jacob  flew  to  the  prison. 

Benjamin,  pale  and  exhausted,  was 
lying  upon  straw  in  a  damp  chamber, 
his  teeth  chattering  ^dth  fever. 

"  My  poor,  dear  Benjamin  1 "  cried 
Jacob,  flinging  himself  upon  him,  em- 
bracing and  kissing  him, — "  thou  here ! 
in  this  horrible  place,  my  poor  Ben- 
jamin!" 
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BenjamiiL  gazed  at  him,  with  a  faint 
smile;  seized  his  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

The  jailor  beckoned  Jacob  aside,  and 
whispered  to  him,  "  Do  not  touch 
him — ^he  has  the  cholera  1" 

"  Not  touch  him  1 "  cried  Jacob, 
witli  tears  in  his  eyes — "  he  must  go 
home  with  me !  I  \vill.  immediately 
go  and  make  preparations  for  his 
removal." 

In  the  evening,  when  the  old  man 
had  woke  out  of  a  short  sleep,  and 
was  asking,  in  his  feeble  voice,  in- 
numerable questions  from  Jacob — ^in- 
terrupting himself  the  replies  to  tell 
about  his  journey  and  his  imprison- 
ment, Jacob  said, — 

"  Hast  thou  not  brought  either  some 
letter  or  message  for  me,  Benjamin? 
Didst  thou  save  nothing  when  they 
plundered  thee?" 
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In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  a 
erafty  smile  played  on  the  old  man's 
lips;  he  desired  Jacob  to  take  one  of 
his  shoes  and  cut  it  open, — ^**I  have 
hidden  there  a  letter  firom  your  M^, 
Levy  Bea  Martin.  He  said  I  must 
take  great  care  of  the  letter.  It  uras 
a  lucky  thing  that  I  found  such  a 
good  way  of  hiding  it.  They  were 
famously  cheated!" 

With  trembling  hands  Jacob  cut 
up  the  shoe,  took  thence  the  letter, 
and  read  as  follows: 

"  The  peaceful  Martin  sends  greeting 
to  Bendixen,  the  man  of  war ! 

"  Thou  art  ia  reality  hardly  deserv- 
ing that  a  rational  man  should  write 
to  thee,  because  one  does  not  know 
Avhether  the  letter  will  find  thee  alive. 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  thou  art  alive,  and  will 
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infonxL  thee   of  all  I  liave  done  and 
suffered  for  thy  sake  I 

"  For   a   long   time  I  prayed  every 
night,  '  Oh  Lord  Grod,  do  not  this  day 
permit  that  Jacob  Eendixen  be  shot^ 
dither  by  an  Arab,  Sedouin^  Xabyle, 
or  the  like.'     Tes;  I  really  did  so,  and 
I  felt    myself  relieved   thereby.      But 
now    comes  a  letter,   telling  me  that 
thou,  already,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, hast  set  off  from  Algiers  to  Poland ; 
and  thus,  whilst  I  was   insuring   thee 
against  Sedouins,  and  such  like,  thou 
hadst  set   out  for  the  country  of  the 
Kossacks.     Thou  art,  perhaps,  by  this 
time,    gone    to    Java,    Abyssinia,    or 
Guinea,  and  they  are  shooting  at  thee 
with  poisoned  arrows,  whilst  I  am  doing 
my  very  best  to  keep  the  life  in  thee 
among  the  Kossacks.     If  I  am  to  pray 
for    thee,   therefore,   thou  must  oblige 
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me  by  sending  thy  intended  line  of 
travel,  with  the  exact  date  when  thou 
wilt  arriye  at  each  place,  so  that  I 
may  come  at  thee,  or,  at  all  events, 
know  whereabout  to  look  after  thee,  if 
on  any  occasion  thou  hast,  as  they  say 
in  the  advertisements,  absented  thyself 
from  thy  place  of  abode,  and  not 
lately  been  heard  of. 

"  I  send  this  by  a  man  who  will 
hunt  thee  up,  be  thou  wherever  thou 
mayst !  He  came  to  me,  and  said 
that  he  had  taken  a  long  journey, 
namely,  from  Funen  hither,  to  inquire 
where  thou  wast,  and  that  now  he 
would  travel  all  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  find  thee  out. 

"  *  Benjamin,'  said  I  to  him,  *  are 
you  also  going  mad?  It  is  indeed 
the  cat  running  after  the  kid.*    Don't 

•  A  merry  Jewish  song,  thus : — "  The  cat  ran  after  the 
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foa  think  that  the  vagabond  can  be 
dlled  without  your  being  by?' 

"  'Let  me  be  quiet/  said  he.  Then 
srhen  I*  told  him  that  thou  waat  in 
Poland,  he  was  delighted,  for  there  dwelt 
Etabbi  Nathan  Fiirth.  He  had  dined 
me  sabbath  with  Babbi  Philip,  and 
iiras  taken  with  the  lad. 

**  But  when  Benjamin  heard  that 
\ie  woidd  have  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
nrhen  I  went  with  him  on  board  a 
Danzig  skipper,  he  almost  lost  lieart; 
\ie  looked  on  the  water,  and  asked 
w^hether  he  could  not  travel  by  land. 
But  when  I  told  him  that  in  any 
3a8e  he  was  to  cross  some  sea,  and 
that  the  land  journey  would  be  tedious, 

ud,  and  ate  it ;  the  dog  bit  the  cat ;  the  stick  beat  the  dog ; 
he  fire  burnt  the  stick;  water  quenched  the  fire;  the  ox 
Lrank  the  water;  the  butcher  killed  the  ox;  death's  angel 
ulled  the  butcher ;  then  came  the  Lord  and  killed  death's 
mgel." 

VOL.  in.  M 
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he  murmured,  ^In  God's  name,  fhesil^ 
went  home,  and  packed  his  tilings^ 
He  bought  an  orange  for  thee ;  and  I 
believe  he  meditated  taking  some  boikd 
meat  with  him,  for  he  said,  ^  Poor 
lad  I  he  was  used  to  good  Irring  at  his 
father's,  and  very  likely  he  has  mndi 
ado  to  eat  their  camp-fare/ 

"What,  do  you  think, — supposing 
that  you  had  stopped  at  home,  and  had 
lived  quietly  and  respectably  with  this 
Benjamin  and  me,  and  two  or  three 
other  good  &iends,  playing  a  game  at 
Vomhre  once  in  awhile,  and  on  Satur- 
days eating  your  scholet,  even  though  it 
should  be  cooked  on  a  sucking-pig,* — 
do  you  believe  that  Thora  Fan  gel  would 


*  SchoUt  is  a  Jewish  Sabbath  dish,  and  so  much  liked  bj 
them,  that  even  of  those  who  abandon  the  usual  religions 
ceremonies,  it  is  said  jestingly,  that  they  cook  scholet  on  a 
sucking-pig. 
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hsve  married  lieutenant  Engboi^  vavf 
sooner  for  that  ? 

*"  Yes,  my  friend,  married  she  is, — so 
that  you  now  may  come  quietly  home. 
I  think  that  you  haye  sense  enough  not 
to  disgrace  me,  after  all  that  I  haye 
done  in  your  education,  by  going  and 
making  yourself  ridiculous,  —  for  ex- 
ample by  shooting  yourself.  Consider ; 
it  is  not  any  such  heroic  action,  when 
one  has  so  many  fire-arms  to  choose 
from.  If,  in  the  deril's  name,  you 
make  away  with  yourself,  this  I  do 
leq^idre  of  you, — hare  so  much  regard 
to  my  good  name  and  reputation,  as 
your  Mend  and  counsellor,  as  at  least  to 
do  it  in  a  proper  manner.  Let  a  httle 
time  pass  that  people  may  see  you  did 
not  do  it  in  a  hurry,  and  afterwards 
reported  of  it ;  and  if  after  due  reflec- 
tkxD,  and  with  a  cahn  mind,  you  decide 

M  2 
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upon  the  deed, — ^fix  for  a  moment  your 
thoughts  upon  the  green  parlour  of  the 
hospital,  where  Grdndal  and  I  sit  con- 
tentedly and  smoke  our  pipes,  whilst 
you  ipre  going  to  hlow  your  hrains  out; 
see,  also,  in  thought,  for  a  moment,  the 
grave  of  your  Mher  and  mother, — and 
which  has  laid  neglected  for  a  whole 
year ;  and,  alter  that,  then  in  Heaven's 
name, — go  to  the  devQ ! 

"  I  have  made  myself  regularly  angry 
with  thinking  that  you  should  go  and 
behave  like  a  child.  If  I  were  with 
you  for  a  moment  I'd  have  a  good 
roimd  with  you !  It  is  best  that  the 
letter  now  waits  awhile,  till  I  have 
filled  a  pipe  and  let  my  rage  cool  a 
Httle ! 

"  Of  the  particulars  of  the  wedding  I 
know  nothing.  Since  you  left,  Wilhelm 
Fangel  has  been  very  savage  against 
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me,  because  of  my  intimacy  with  you. 
Kdiiig  told  me  that  his  sister  was  told 
that  a  seryant-girl  had  listened  and 
heard  the  quarrel  between  you  and 
Engborg.  There  was  a  deal  of  gossip ; 
the  old  merchant  got  to  hear  something 
about  it ;  you  were  flown  away  with  the 
wild  geese,  and  so  the  match  was 
brought  about. 

"  It  is  not  very  agreeable,  that  I  know 
well  enough.  You  have  probably  gone 
and  fought  before  Warsaw  as  if  it  were 
a  holy  city  which  concealed  your  Dul- 
cinea ;  and  now  you  see  that  you  have 

fought  Uke  a  Don  Qui ,  no,  it  is  not 

worth  while  for  me  to  write  the  name 
at  fiill.  But  now  the  worst  is  over ;  the  * 
operation  is  perfonned,  and  the  wound 
will  soon  heal  if  it  is  properly  treated. 
In  order  to  divert  your  mind,  you  can  go 
and  travel  about  in  peaceful  countries. 
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— 4hat  is  the  best  remedy  skf^neir.  loi^ 
After  what  I  have  fioen  of  lave^  I  cub- 
not  oompaie  it  to  any  other  ilLiess  tiiai 
that  which,  in  every  day  conyersatiaii, 
is  called  hypochondria.  If  one  can 
divert  the  patient's  mind  &am  hk 
disease  it  is  gone  I 

^^  Now  do  you  go  and  make  a  little 
journey  of  pleasure,  and  afterwards 
come  home  and  show  them  that  you  are 
not  any  longer  in  fetters.  Benjamin 
immediately  said,  when  I  told  him  what 
I  have  proposed,  *Very  good.'  Eabbi 
Hirsch  in  Middelfarl,  has  a  daughter, — 
she  has  a  deal  of  money  and  is  not 
married. — Come  home,  Jacob  Bendixen ! 
Will  you  give  the  jmrson's  wife  the 
pleasure  of  saying  that  she  has  caused 
you  to  blow  your  brains  out,  or  else 
make  a  cripple  of  yourself  ?  Put  on  a 
merry  face    the   first    time   you  meet 
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ihem  in  the  street,  or  go  up  to  them  in 
a  Mendly  way  and  offer  your  ccmgratu- 
lations.  Do  whatever  you  like,  only  foe 
xational,  and  let  the  Poles  kill  the  Rub- 
sians,  or  the  Biussians  kill  the  Poles, — 
what  the  deuce  can  it  signify  to  you  ? 
And,  if  the  Russians  do  even  take 
Warsaw,  you  can  just  as  well  become 
factor  medidna  et  chiru/rgi{B,  and  in 
time  get  a  cafdtal  practice  ! 

"I  know  nothing  more  to  say.  If 
this  dose  does  not  do  you  good,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  waste  a  recipe  on 
you !  and  in  that  case, — 

"  I  am,  with  unspeakable  contempt, 
"  Your  former  friend, 
'^Lbvi  Martin, 

'*  Cand,  cMr.  tt  med.*' 

Jacob  had  risen  from  his  seat;  he 
pressed  his  forehead  against  the  win- 
dow-pane,   and     gazed    out   with    an 
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unconscious  glance.  It  was  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  The  evening  was 
dark,  but  the  heavens  clear;  the  stars 
looked  down  from  heaven,  like  quiet 
serious  eyes ;  the  houses  reared  them- 
selves like  living  beings  towards  heaven, 
as  if  longing  to  breathe  a  purer  air. 

All  at  once  burst  forth  a  red  blaze, 
and  coloured  the  roofs  of  the  neighbour- 
ing houses ;  a  wild  shriek  resounded 
from  the  adjoining  street,  — "  Doa^ti 
with  the  traitors  !"  which  was  followed 
by  a  yell  of  triumph.  The  strong 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  as  if  of  advanc- 
ing calvary, — cries  of  onset, — the  report 
of  fire-arms, — fearful  cries, — a  sudden 
silence,  —  and  then  again  wold  yelling 
tumult.  In  that  last  despair  the 
deceived  Poles  fell  on  one  another. 

Everything    passed   like   shadows  of 
mist  before  Jacob. 
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At  length  all  became  still.  He  was 
awoke  by  hearing  his  o\^ti  name  sud- 
denly shouted  in  the  room.  When  he 
approached  Benjamin's  bed,  he  saw  that 
his  countenance  had  become  livid,  and 
that  he  fumbled  with  his  hands. 

"Are  vou  there?"  stammered  the 
dying  man.  "  I  would  say  something ; 
it  is  Jacob,  son  of  Rabbi  Philip, — don't 
I  know  him  ?  Mv  wife  bore  me  a  son ; 
Jette, — she  was  so  beautiful !  There  is 
the  angel  of  death  !  There  comes  he  ! — 
woe,  woe !  TVTiere  are  the  good  Jews 
who  receive  the  confession  of  the 
dying  ?  Oschamti,  bogadti,  gosalti, 
tofalti,  sheikar  !  (I  have  sinned,  I 
have  done  unjustly,  I  have  stolen,  I 
have  lied!*)  There  is  she, — there  is 
Jette  !     Jacob,  son  of  Rabbi  Philip, — 

•  The  words  of  the  confession. 
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your  mother  died  finr  grief  of  you !  Oh, 
schema  Yisroel!" 

These  were  the  last  words  of  Ben- 
jamin,— he  was  dead ! 

Jacob  sank  down  befSore  the   body. 

He  tried  to  weep,  but  his  burning  eyeB 
were  tearless. 

''The  Russians  are  here!"  cried  an 
officer  who  rushed  into  the  room. 

Jacob  rose  up,  seized  his  arms,  and 
rushed  to  Wohu 


"There  is  no  such  need  yet,"  said 
Josinski,  with  flashing  eyes,  as  while 
hurrying  along  to  execute  some  commis- 
sion he  met  Jacob ;  "  In  a  few  hours  it 
will  begin.  Lay  your  ear  to  the  ram- 
parts, and  you'll  hear  the  cannonade  at 
a  distance.     But  it  will  be  vain  to  at- 
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tack  these  fortresses  with  these  defienders. 

« 

And  if  they,  weaned  with  fightings  should 
withdraw  themselves,  to-morrow  will 
arrive  the  twenty  thousand  fresh  Polish 
troops  under  B^amorino,  who  will  anni- 
hilate them.  Now  are  we  sure  of  themi 
Now  will  Poland  conquer !  '* 

Josinski  proceeded  on  his  business, 
after  giving  Jacob  a  warm  pressure  of 
the  hand.  ^'  It  would  be  u  siu  to  tell 
him  that  I  have  a  presentiment  of  evil," 
said  Jacob  to  himself.  "  Let  him  keep 
his  hope  a  few  hours  longer." 

He  leaned  against  the  ramparts,  and 
looked  towards  heaven,  when  one  star 
after  auother  grew  pale  and  disappeared ; 
s  faint,  crimson  light  began  to  show  it- 
self in  the  east,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
sky  afypeared  to  become  darker;  and 
strange,  thin  misty  shadows  seemed  to 
Bu>ve  through  the  air. 
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"Thou  Grod  above!'*  exclaimed  he, 
turning  towards  the  crimson  streak,  and 
stretching  forth  his  hands ;  "  Thou  Lord 
of  the  human  race — ^if  so  thou  art !  I 
have  vowed  that  if  I  come  living  out  of 
this  day's  fight,  I  will  shed  the  blood  of 
one  man !  I  have  vowed  it  to  thee !  I 
have  spoken  it  to  thee,  thou  God  of  life 
and  Death ! " 

He  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  his  arm,  and 
when  he  turned  round  he  beheld  Rabbi 
Chivo. 

"  Kol  Yisroel  ochim !  (All  the  children 
of  Israel  are  brothers ! )"  said  he,  in  a 
solemn  voice. 

"  And  what  of  that  ?"  said  Jacob. 

"  Go  away  from  tliis  place,  brother," 
returned  he;  "I  tell  thee,  he  who  is 
called  Ramorino,  comes  not.  He  has 
been  sent  five  days'  march  from  hence. 
He  comes  not  before  Warsaw  is  taken.'* 
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"Rabbi  Chivo!"  said  Jacob,  "you 
have  saved  my  life ;  now  I  will  save 
yours — go !  " 

"  To-morrow  will  be  too  late  1 "  said 
the  Pole,  beseechingly;  "I  shall  seek 
for  you,  and  only  find  your  corpse.  I 
tell  you  this  city  will  fall !  It  is  as  a 
sawn-through  tree ;  they  will  give  a  sign 
and  it  will  be  thrown  down.  Go  over 
to  the  Russians,  if  you  have  a  wish  for 
war." 

"Hence,  Rabbi  Chivo!"  exclaimed 
Jacob,  and  grasped  his  sword. 

"  Nay,  nay  !  don't  make  any  disturb- 
ance!" said  the  Pole,  timidly;  "This 
is  what  one  gets  by  trying  to  serve  a 
Jew ! "  murmured  he,  as  he  slowly  turned 
to  leave  him;  "a  Christian  would  not 
have  done  so ! " 

A  cannon  shot  gave  the  sign,  and  the 
6th  of  September  broke  over  Warsaw. 
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Hundreds  of  bomb-sliells  hurled  into 
the  city  exploded  with  destnictiye  thun- 
der ;  works  which  had  been  raised  as  if 
for  eternal  monuments  were  blown  into 
fragments ;  yet  still  amid  the  ruins  stood 
the  defenders  of  Poland. 

The  enemy  pressed  on  yet  nearer; 
long  salyos  of  musketry  resounded; 
nearer  and  still  nearer  advanced  their 
mortal  foes,  and  now  they  fought  with 
fixed  bayonets. 

Once  more  yet  the  Eagle  of  Poland 
raised  itself  victoriously, — ^the  Russians 
gave  way. 

A  ball  struck  Jacob's  breast,  as  he 
stood  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  hot 
melee  J  fighting  by  the  side  of  Josinski ; 
and  he  now  lay  on  the  bloody  ground  a 
half-unconscious  witness  of  the  frenzied 
fight. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conflict ;  and 
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the  command  came  that  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  the  Poles  should  withdraw  from 
Wola,  to  other  points  of  the  ramparts. 
The  regiment  of  Josinski  was  among 
these ;  the  faithful  leaders  of  the  suffer- 
ing fatherland  obeyed  the  command,  and 
parted  from  their  brothers  whom  they 
would  never  again  meet. 

The  thought  that  Josindd  had  left 
him,  sent  a  pang  through  Jacob's  heart> 
and  he  sank  into  total  unconsciousness. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


In  one  of  the  Prussian  frontier  pro- 
vinces, on  the  river  Neisse,  is  a  country 
town,  surrounded  bv  low  hills.  At  one 
end  of  the  town,  the  hiUs  receding  form 
a  half-circle  around  a  fertile  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  river.  Scat- 
tered, solitary  houses,  lie  outside  the 
town,  extending  into  the  valley ;  and 
these  houses,  when  seen  from  the  hills  in 
the  direction  of  the  town,  seem  with 
their  pleasant  surroundings  like  sgortive 
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children  who  have  hastened  onward  be- 
fore their  parents. 

In  one  of  these  houses,  which  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  Polish  descent, 
had  Josinsld  and  Jacob  found  an  asylum. 
As  soon  as  Jacob's  wound  permitted  it, 
J^inski  had  secretly,  and  encompassed 
with  danger,  betaken  himself  with  his 
j&Mnd  across  the  strongly- guarded  fron- 
tiers. But  the  fatigue  of  tliis  perilous 
joiJtmey,  and  his  own  distress  of  mind, 
as  well  as  liis  deep  sympathy  with  the 
foil  of  Poland,  had  again  thrown  Jacob 
on  a  sick  bed,  and  the  most  beautiful 
time  of  the  year  had  been  passed  by 
the  two  friends  in  suffering  and  sor- 
row. 

I^  was  now  the  end  of  summer ;  and 
the  time  of  their  separation  approached. 
The  nearer  it  came,  the  more  tacitmn 
and  almost  severe  became  Josinski ;  he 

VOL.  in.  N 
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seemed  almost  to  be  angiy  with  Jacob 
because  be  would  leave  him. 

The  last  evening,  when  their  baggage 
was  packed,  and  lay  on  the  floor,  amid 
arms  and  other  necessaries  of  travel,  he 
went  out  several  times,  on  the  pretext  of 
taking  a  walk  in  the  country,  but  every 
time  he  came  back  without  doing  so, 
and  seated  himself  silently  in  the 
window. 

At  length  he  said,  "Thou,  too, 
sittest  the  whole  evening  \^dthout  saying 
a  word  ;  one  niiglit  think  that  we  were 
a  couple  of  lovers  about  to  separate  for 
ever." 

"  Josinski,"  returned  Jacob,  "  I  have 
been  thinking  of  all  the  hours  we  have 
spent  together.  Who  knows,  whether 
we- shall  ever  meet  again?" 

**Let  us  not  part,"  said  Josinski; 
**  go  with  mo." 
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"  Thou  knowst  what  it  is  that  drags 
me  home.  Far  better  that  thou  shouldst 
go  with  me  to  Demuark, — do  so.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  thee  to  alter  thy 
plans." 

"  What  could  I  do,  without  means  or 
purpose,  in  Denmark  ?  No,  I  have 
already  weighed  it  deeply ;  our  ways  are 
no  longer  the  same, — ^we  must  part." 

"  Every  place  is  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion," began  Josinski  again,  after  a  long 
silence.  "  Beyond  these  bright  well- 
known  hills  everything  lies  in  a  sort  of 
enigmatical  gloom ;  it  is  like  the  future. 
Among  the  dark  masses  a  little  stream 
alone  is  moving ;  it  leaps  down  over  the 
diflFs  almost  like  a  living  thing ;  now  it 
is  lost  in  darkness ;  now  it  catches  the 
spectral  moonbeams,  as  if  a  thought 
had  suddenly  seized  it,  but  which,  the 
next  moment,  is  lost.  That  is  the  never- 

N  2 
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sLmnbering  recoUectlQii  of  my  father- 
land/' 

"  No  one  knows,"  again  continued  he, 
"  of  how  much  he  is  capable.    A  year 
ago,  in  Warsaw, — ^when  Poland  yet  had  a 
people,  an  army,  and  while  victory  smiled 
on   our  arms, — ^then  would   the    mere 
thought  of  such  a  time  as  this  have 
seemed  to  me  as  if  insupportable — as  one 
which  would    have  broken    mv  heart. 
Now  that  it  is  here,  an  actual  linng 
reality,  I  am  still  alive,  and   eat   and 
drink  very  much  as  usual,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  wliich  might  have  weak- 
ened   my   appetite  !      Look  ! — now  the 
cascade  leaps  high  into  the  moonlight ; 
it  was  like  one  of  those  vigorous  thril- 
ling thoughts  of  revenge  which  career 
through  the  heart  at  times.'* 

"  Revenge !"  said  Jacob,  thoughtfully; 
"yes,  if  by  revenging  oneself  one  could 
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alter  that  whicli  has  been  done ;  if  one 
could,  by  taking  the  life  of  a  man,  re- 
verse his  deeds." 

Josinski  turned  round  and  gazed  at 
him :  "  Thou  hadst  not  such  thoughts 
as  those  when  thou  lay  in  delirium,  and 
murmured  the  name  of  the  man  who 
has  robbed  thee  of  thy  bride;  no,  not 
when  thou  spakest  with  a  fervour  which 
caused  the  blood  to  flow  from  thy 
breast." 

"That  was,  perhaps,  in  the  horrible 
feeling  that  I  could  not  revenge  myself ; 
yet  neither  could  I  give  up  revenge.  That 
was  the  despairing  desire  for  revenge, 
when  oneself  unconsciously  knew  how 
weak  one  was.  Yes,  in  those  first 
moments,  then  I  could  have  fallen  upon 
him  like  a  wild  beast  I  But  now,  since 
then,  when  I  have  imagined  to  myself 
that  he  was  in  my  power,  and  I  have 
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gone  through  all  the  possible  means  by 
which  I  might  do  him  injury  whilst  I 
myself  remained  happy,  I  have  fdt 
myself  compelled  to  give  them  up,  one 
after  another,  and  to  content  myself 
merely  with  the  consolation  of  believing 
that  vengeance  alone  belongs  to  God !" 

"  It  becomes  you  very  well  to  be 
religious,*'  said  Josinski,  derisively, — 
and  left  the  room. 

Jacob  remained  sitting  in  sUence. 
After  a  short  time  he  rose,  went  to  the 
table,  and  took  up  Josinski' s  sword,  as 
if  to  examine  it.  He  bent  over  it ;  he 
brought  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  himself, 
and  lastly  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  as 
quickly  and  mysteriously  as  if  he  feared 
lest  any  one  should  see  him. 

Shortly  after  Josinski  re-entered  the 
room  ;  he  seized  Jacob's  hand,  and  said, 
with  tears  in   his   eyes,  "  Forgive  me, 
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dear  Bendixen,  for  being  so  short- 
tempered  and  unkind.  I  am  just  now 
80  unhappy,  I  feel  bitter  against  myself 
and  against  the  whole  world." 

"  Oh,  no,  Josinsld ;  I  will  be  candid 
with  thee.  I  confess  that  thou  wast 
right.  This  religious  feeling  is,  I  often 
fear,  at  bottom  a  sort  of  hypocrisy  which 
I  practice  towards  the  Divinity.  I  know 
not  sometimes  whether  there  really  ex- 
ists such  a  power ;  I  believe  it,  never- 
theless, to  be  probable,  and  I  fear  to 
displease  it,  lest  in  wrath  it  should  de- 
prive me  of  the  only  thing,  the  last 
thing  which  I  worship  in  this  world. 
Oh,  Josinski,  our  souls  are  enigmas  to 
themselves  1" 

"  My  poor  friend  !  Dost  thou  really 
believe  that  God  will  perform  a  miracle 
for  thee — that  she  is  still  faithful  to 
thee?^^ 
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^'I  do  not  know,  Josinski;  but  it 
seems  to  me  so  natural,  I  cannot  give 
up  the  thiOi^ht  that  it  may  perehauoe 
be  so.  If  you  had  known  her — if  yoa 
had  only  seen  that  lovely  creature !  I 
could  love  Grod  and  the  whole  world,  if 
she  has  only  retained  her  lore  for  me ;  I 
could  clasp  every  Christian  to  my  heart, 
and  call  him  brother,  because  she  is  a 
Christian.  I  amuse  myself  by  imagining 
things  about  her ;  of  how  it  might  be 
if  I  went  home  and  saw  her  again. 
Sometimes  I  have  fancied  her  standing 
at  the  altar  with  him;  the  priest  has 
opened  the  holy  book  and  repeated  the 
prayers;  he  asks  the  question,  *Wilt 
thou  take  this  man  for  thy  husband  ?* 
She  moves  her  lips — ^then  I  suddenly 
step  forward,  and,  with  a  shriek,  she 
throws  herself  into  my  arms.  But  this 
idea  was  quite  irrational,  I  confess.    At 
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other  times  I  haye  seen  their  house. 
Bhe  was  sitting  beside  him  at  the  tea- 
table  ;  he  was  reading  a  newspaper,  and 
yawning ;  she  was  pale  and  thoughtful. 
Then  came  the  servant  in,  and  an- 
nounced that  a  foreign  gentleman,  an 
officer,  was  without,  and  wished  to  speak 
with  the  lieutenant.  He  went  into  his 
own  room;  I  adyanced  towards  him, 
and  challenged  him — now  that  I,  too, 
am  an  officer.  Then  rushed  she  in, 
exclaiming,  '  Spare  him !  spare  the 
father  of  my  child  I  If  thou  wilt 
haye  satisfaction,  thou  shalt  haye  it. 
Here,  in  my  husband's  presence,  I  tell 
thee,  my  beloyed,  that  I  only  loyed  thee, 
and  shall  loye  thee  for  eyer ! '  Then 
went  I  away,  and  sacrificed  my  life  for 
some  beautiful  and  sacred  Christian 
cause.  Oh,  Josinsld,  you  know  not, 
under  circumstances  of  noble  generous 
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excitement,  of  what  I  am  capable !  It 
is  no  fable  that  Christ  might  die  even 
for  his  cruellest  enemies — ^in  my  own 
soul  I  feel  that  such  self-sacrifice  is  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  Gk>d  will  permit  me  to 
begin  my  life  anew  in  some  other  place, 
for  I  see  plain  enough  that  here  all 
has  gone  wrong." 

"  We  will  be  cheerful  this  evening," 
cried  Josinski,  "  I  will  prepare  a  festal 
bowl.  We  will  partake  of  it  together, 
tiU  my  horse  comes  to  the  door.  I  will 
sing  once  more  the  song  of  Poland,  and 
thou  shalt  sing  about  happy  love — ^per- 
haps our  hearts  will  break,  and  then  we 
shaU  have  no  need  to  part !" 

"  I  must  not  die  yet,"  murmured 
Jacob. 

They  sat  for  some  time  silent.  Josin- 
ski again  spoke.  *'  It  is  so  hard,"  said 
he,  **  for  me  to  part  with  thee,  Bendixen. 
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IVTien  thou  art  gone,  I  shall  first  feel 
truly  the  loss  of  my  fatherland.  I 
can  remember  that  when,  as  a  child,  I 
was  sent  from  my  father's  estate  to  the 
military -school  in  Warsaw,  I  did  not 
begin  to  cry  till  the  carriage  which  had 
brought  me  drove  back  again.  And 
now,  also,  I  shall  have  to  endure  the 
tortures  of  conscience,  because  thou  hast 
sacrificed  so  large  a  part  of  thy  fortune 
— ^perhaps  the  whole  of  it — ^for  the  sake 
of  poor  Poland.  It  is  the  son's  duty  to 
pay  his  father's  debts,  that  he  at  least 
may  lie  with  honour  in  his  grave ;  but 
thou  knowest  that  I  have  nothing  left." 
"Dear  Josinski,  it  is  painful  to  me 
to  hear  thee  talk  thus,"  returned  Jacob. 
"Why  wilt  thou  look  upon  me  as  a 
stranger  ?  Besides,  I  am  not  poor ;  I 
have  yet  wealth  in  my  own  land;  my 
father  was  rich.     It  is,  therefore,  not 
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the  anxiely  about  the   means  of  life 
which  is  our  heaviest  grief." 

*'  The  day  b^ins  to  dawn/'  said 
Josinski,  as  he  turned  towards  the  win- 
dow ;  "  now  we  may  count  the  minutes 
that  we  have  to  remain  together.  I 
would  so  gladly  hold  them  fast,  and  yet 
I  wish  that  it  was  oyer.  Indulge  me  in 
one  thing,  my  Mend.  Let  us  two  ride 
together  from  this  place.  On  the  way 
we  wHL  suddenly  turn  our  horses,  each 
to  his  own  side ;  we  will  not  look  back 
for  several  hours, — thus  it  will  be  over." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  steam-vessel  cast  anchor,  and 
boats  came  alongside  to  land  the  pas- 
sengers. 

One  was  met  on  the  steps  of  tlie 
Custom-house  by  wife  and  cliildren ;  to 
another  a  friend  spoke  a  joyous  wel- 
come; a  third  was  received  by  his 
servant,  who,  Avith  active  solicitude, 
busied  himself  in  looking  after  his 
lu^age.  One  only  passed  through  the 
crowd  without  any  eye  noticing  him. 
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and  with  feverish  excitement  pursued 
his  soUtary  way  along  the  streets. 

Now  and  then  a  faint  ray  of  joy 
flashed  through  his  soul,  at  the  sight 
of  well-known  places ;  hut  directly  after- 
wards his  mind  seemed  to  check  itsdf» 
as  if  a&aid  of  giving  itself  up  to  glad 
emotions. 

He  stole  past  the  house  of  the  Fan- 
gels  :  now  he  had  once  more  seen  it ! 
The  blinds  were  down,  and  he  said  to 
himself,  "I  didn't  think  of  that;  they 
are   at  their  coimtry-house   this   even- 
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He  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction 
of  Martin's  abode,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
pictured  to  himself  the  joyful  astonish- 
ment of  his  friend. 

Martin  had  left  the  hospital,  and  now 
for  some  time  had  lived  with  Jacob's 
old  hostess. 
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"  Good  heavens  !  is  it  you,  Mr.  Doc- 
tor?*' cried  the  old  lady;  "I  really 
did  not  know  you  till  you  spoke. 
Be  so  good  as  to  come  in  and  sit 
down.  Nay,  but  how  you  are  changed  I 
You  really  look  as  if  you  were  ten 
years  older — ^yes,  that  you  do!  Ah! 
you  young  fellows,"  said  she,  hold- 
ing up  her  forefinger  upbraidingly ; 
"you  lead  pretty  lives  when  you  go 
into  foreign  parts,  especially  in  Paris, 
where  folks  are  so  very  gay — ^yes,  that 
you  do ! " 

"  Tell  me,  dear  Madam,  where  is 
Martin  ?" 

"  He  is  gone  out  a-waUdng — ^yes,  that 
he  is  !  I  fancy  he  went  with  Mr.  Konig. 
He  came  and  fetched  him;  and  you 
know  very  well  what  yoimg  men  are. 
But  he  is  such  a  capital  young  fellow, 
Mr.  Doctor  1  that  you  may  believe !     It 
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quite  goes  to  my  heart  that  he  is  now 
going  abroad." 

"  Is  Martin  going  abroad  ?" 

^'Yes,  that  he  is;  he  is  going  to 
Sweden,  to  study  the  cholera.  Yes, 
you  young  fellows — ^it  is  so  easy  for 
you  to  go  up  and  down  the  world; 
there  is  nobody  to  trouble  yourselves 

about .   Are  you  going  so  soon,  Mr. 

Doctor  r  AVon't  vou  call  asreiiii  this 
evening  ?  Mr.  Martin  is  sure  to  be  at 
home  then  ;  he  is  such  a  regular  young 
man !" 

"  No,  I  shall  be  in  the  eountrv  this 
evening ;  but  aWU  you  tell  him  that  I 
lodge  at  the  Hotel  du  Norcl  .^" 

"  All !  in  the  eountrv — on  a  \dsit  to 
some  kind  friends,"  said  the  old  lady; 
"  yes,  that  will  do  you  good.  I  ^\t11  be 
sure  and  tell  Mr.  Martin.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Doctor ! " 
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"  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  I  did  not 
meet  with  him,"  thought  Jacob,  as  he 

left  the  gate ;  "  and  now "    He  laid 

his  hand  upon  his  heart,  as  if  to  still 
its  violent  anxious  throbbing. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


It  was  an  evening  in  September.  The 
full  moon,  red  as  blood,  rose  above  the 
Sound  from  a  dark  mass  of  eloud ;  by 
degrees  it  became  paler  and  paler,  mitil 
it  slione  forth  in  its  elear,  golden  ])right- 
ness,  wliile  l)efore  its  onward  course 
vvas  driven  a  mass  of  white  eloud  in 
the  form  of  an  arch.  The  mild  lidit 
illumined  the  sea,  and  the  liillv  1)readth 
of  shore  and  meadow,  in  which  the  corn- 
crops  lay,  either  in  SAvath  or  piled  up  in 
shocks.     A  deep  quiet  rested  upon  the 
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whole  scei^ ;  not  a  bieath  of  air  moved 
the  leaves  of  the  trees.  From  the  shore 
alone  was  heai'd  a  low  sound  of  water, 
as  if  of  softly-i^^ealing  footsteps.. 

Jacob  approached  the  fence  whidi 
surrounded  the  garden  of  the  eounizy- 
house  of  the  Fangels ; — here  he  paused. 
The  faint  sound  of  violins  and  iiutes  was 
heard  isKmi  the  house,  which  was  lighted 
up  as  if  for  a  festal  occasion. 

"  There  is  music ! — they  are  rejoicing," 
said  he,  as  he  stood  in  trembling  expec- 
tation ;  "  Oh,  now  I  remember — this  is 
her  birthday." 

He  entered  the  grounds,  and  walked 
towards  a  little  summer-house.  *  *  Here, ' ' 
continued  he,  "  she  used  often  to  come ; 
hK?e  I  ^ill  wait  for  her  this  evening, 
and  every  evening  until  chance  or  fate 
leads  her  hither.  At  this  moment,  pr- 
imps, she  is  dancing;   once  she  danced 

o2 
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with  me.  What  if  I  now  were  to  enter 
the  room  quite  calmly,  and  say  to  than, 
*  Grood  evening !  * " 

A  sound  wbs  heard  on  the  ]>ath ;  some 
one  approached :  it  was  Thora ! 

She  advanced  slowly  and  thought- 
fully towards  the  place  where  he  stood. 
Thus  was  he  once  more  near  to  her! 
He  could  have  fallen  on  his  knees  and 
worshipped  her.  Lost  in  contempla- 
tion, he  did  not  stii*;  he  wished,  as 
it  were,  to  prolong  the  joy  of  recog- 
nition to  the  latest  moment. 

She  passed  an  opciiing  in  the  trees ; 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  fell  on  her 
countenance  and  figure.  She  seemed  to 
have  gro^Mi  in  statm*e;  she  had  lost 
somewhat  of  the  grace  and  buoyancy 
of  youth,  but  her  figiu'e  was  beautifully 
rounded,  and  full  of  womanly  dignity. 
The  crimson  of  excitement  was  on  her 
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cheek,  however,  and  it  seemed  to 
Jacob  that  that  strange,  glassy,  in- 
troverted gaze  was  in  her  eye,  which  he 
had  occasionally  seen  before,  and  which 
he  knew  not  why,  always  repelled  him. 
Her  manner  was  hmi'ied;  she  seemed 
to  be  full  of  expectation,  as  if  some 
secret  purpose  had  brought  her  thither. 

The  next  moment,  a  second  footstep 
was  heard,  and  tmning  quickly  she  met 
a  young  man  to  whom  she  gave  her 
hand,  and  both  entered  the  summer- 
house,  where  they  seated  themselves 
side  by  side. 

"  Where'  is  my  husband  ?  "  asked 
she,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"He  was  quite  drunk  when  I  left 
him,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  My  God  !"  exclauned  Thora ;  "  but 
you  will  do  this  for  me,  dear  Grabow,'* 
said  she,  the  next  moment ;  "  you  will 
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find  me  the  money  P    I  caimot  ask  it 
from  mj  fetther.     I  have  no  hope  but  in 

you ! '' 

"I  will  do  ity  my  adored  Thora, — I 
wiU  do  this,  aad  much  more  for  you!" 
said  the  young  man,  passionately,  and 
pressed  the  hand  which  he  still  held  to 
his  lips. 

Thora  was  either  too  much  absorbed 
by  her  own  thoughts  to  notice  this  pas- 
sionate demonstration,  or  else  she  wil- 
lingly permitted  it ;  the  silent  spectator 
believed  the  latter. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  '^  I  rely  on  you ; 
you  will  provide  this  money ;  you  will 
keep  my  secret;  you  are  my  only 
Mend !  " 

"  Ask  anvthinsr  from  me ! "  bemn 
the  young  man  again,  with  passionate 
emphasis. 

"  Hist  ! "    said    Thora,    interrupting 
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him,  and  snatching  away  her  hand ;  **  I 
thought  I  heard  a  sigh,— oh  t  such  a 
learful  sigh ! '' 

"It  was  the  wind  in  the  leaves," 
said  the  young  man ;  "  do  not  trouble 
yourself  about  it." 

"  No,  there  was  some  one  !  '*  persisted 
Thora.  "  Hark !  I  hear  some  one  moving 
behind  the  summer-house !  There  is 
somebody, — go  and  look  !  " 

When  he  came  back,  he  said,  **  There 
was  certainly  somebody  leaning  against 
a  tree  ;  but  he  went  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me.  He  looked  like  an  old  man. 
You  can  go  out  and  look  yourself; 
there  is  nobody  now." 

"We  understand  one  another,"  said 
Thora, — "let  us  now  return  to  the 
house  ?  " 

"Rather,  let   us  walk  together    for 
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awhile    in    this  heavenly    moonlight,^ 
said  the  young  man. 

She  drew  her  shawl  around  her,  put 
her  hand  within  the  young  man's  arm, 
and  Jacob,  as  he  once  more  looked  from 
the  outer  fence  into  the  garden,  saw 
two  figures  slowly  moving  side  by  side 
aihong  the  trees. 
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CHAPTEll   XV. 


"  Bendixen  is  come ! "  shouted 
Martin  to  Grondal,  as  they  met  early 
on  the  morrow  in  the  Ostergade. 

"  That  is  the  reason  why  you  are 
going  at  full  gallop.  When  did  he 
arrive?" 

"  He  called  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
inquired  for  me.  Will  you  go  with  me 
to  him  ?     lie  lodges  at  the  hotel." 

"Yes,  if  I  can  depend  upon  his 
being  shaved ;  for  we  shall  certainly 
kiss  one  another." 
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No,  I  think  of  meeting  him  just  as 
if  he  had  never  been  away.  How  as- 
tonished he  would  look  if  we  were  to  go 
in  quite  cooUy,  with  a  *  Good  morning!' 
instead  of  falling  on  his  neck." 

"Excellent !  That  is  &  la  Wessdl* 
I  will  go  with  you.^ 

"  And  afterwards  we  wiQ  give  him  a 
little  entertainment  at  the  Hospital,  to 
set  all  right  after  our  coolness !  " 

"  Oh,  yes !    you  have  excellent  ideas 

to-dav." 

*'  I  must  now  go,  and  practise  the 
face  I  must  make  when  I  see  him.  It 
is  a  good  thing  that  you  are  with  me, 
else  we  should  very  likely  begin  to  talk 
about   that   affair  with   Tliora  Fangel. 


•  Weasel,  the  Danish  poet,  wlio,  from  the  window  of 
Dreier's,  a  celebrated  literary  club,  seeing:  a  friend,  who  had 
taken  a  solemn  leave  on  setting  out  on  a  long  x-oj-apc,  coming 
up  the  street,  having  been  driven  back  by  contrary  winds, 
suggested  to  the  club  to  pass  this  joke  upon  him. 
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Ton  remember,  don't  you,  that  he  was 
betrothed  to  her  ?" 

"  Yes;  who  has  not  been  a  fool  in  his 
young  days  ?  " 

"  You  talk  like  a  book.  Now,  let  us 
go  and  look  after  his  quarters;  stay, 
here  it  is  on  the  card, — Bendixen, 
No.  54.  Good;  now  make  a  proper 
face.     Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Now  hear,  Martin.  I  really  at 
bottom  like  Bendixen  very  much ;  let 
us  in,  and  shake  him  cordially  by  the 
hand, — and  even  give  him  a  hearty 
kiss,  if  it  cannot  be  otherwise." 

"  Now  I  believe,  God  forgive  me !  that 
your  heart  faUs  you?"  cried  Martin. 

"Before  you  shaU  think  so  dispa- 
ragingly of  me,"  returned  Grondal,  "  I 
win  go  in  and  make  a  face  as  if  I 
was  going  to  eat  him.  My  heart  fail, 
indeed  I " 
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Without  waiting  for  the  permissioii 
to  enter,  Martin  opened  the  door  the 
moment  after  he  had  knocked, — ^and 
Grondfd  followed. 

Jacob  lay,  dressed  as  he  had  been  the 
evening  before,  upon  his  bed,  and  slept ; 
a  wax-light  stood  upon  the  table, — it 
was  burned  down  to  the  socket,  and 
with  a  dying  flame  flickered  up  and 
doAvn  with  a  long  wick. 

*'  Where  the  devil  can  he  have  l)een 
last  night  ?  "  said  Martin. 

*'  He  lay  thus  in  camp,  don't  you 
sec  ?  "  returned  Grondal.  "  He  fancies 
that  he  is  still  in  Poland ;  now  I  know 
that  we  might  surprise  him  without 
opposition!  Do  you  take  liim  by  the 
arms,  I  will  take  him  by  the  feet." 

"No,  it  is  cowardly  to  surprise  a 
sleeping  foe ;  let  him  rather  sleep  it  out. 
Hark !  do  you  run  doAvn  to  the  Hospital, 
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and  arrange  a  forenoon  entertainment ; 
I  will  wait  for  him  till  be  wakes." 

"  If  one  eonld  only  carry  him  out," 
said  Grondal,  "  and  then  wake  liim  up 
during  the  feast  with  the  ringing  of 
glasses  and  bottles,  then  be  might  be 
ready  to  think,  by  all  the  gods  !  that 
he  had  never  once  been  away." 

"  Grondal,  you  are  poetical ;  you 
would  enact  one  of  the  Thousand-and- 
One  Nights." 

"Would  I?"  said  Grondal,— " then 
good-bye." 

When  he  was  gone,  Martin  drew  the 
curtains  of  the  bed,  and  extinguished 
the  li«:ht.  He  seated  himself  bv  the 
bed,  and  contemplated  the  i)ale,  sunken 
features  of  his  friend;  suddenly  Jacob 
began  to  sigh,  and  Martin  then  called 
out  "  Bendixen  !  Bendixen !  "  first  in  a 
low  voice,  then  louder  and  louder,  imtil 
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at  last  he  took  him  in  his  arms  and 
shook  him. 

"  Who  is  there  I  "  cried  Jaooh, — wid 
rose  up. 

'' Good  Mend  I  a  Pole,  hy  the  father's 
side ! " 

*'  Martiii ! — is  that  you  I  "  exdaimed 
Jacob,  and  sprang  from  the  bed. 

"  Who  else  should  it  be  ?  Who  else 
beside  me  would  sit  a  long  hour  by  the 
clock,  watching  by  his  friend  whom  he 
has  found  once  more  ?" 

**  Was  it  a  dream  ?  "  said  Jacob,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes. 

"  What !  that  I  woke  you  ?  If  so, 
it  was  a  cursedly  life-like  dream." 

"  Yes,  that  also  was  a  cm^sedly  life- 
like dream,"  said  Jacob. 

Martin  was  silent,  and  gazed  at  him. 

"  Martin  !  "  said  Jacob, — and  seized 
both    his   hands ;    ^^  and    we    see    one 
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another  again!     Now  I  have  nothing 
left  in  the  world  but  you ! " 

"  Not  so  ! — ^where  are  you,  yourself  ? 
Have  you  lost  yourself  in  Poland  ?  " 

"No,  but  now  there  is  no  one  else 
whom  I  care  about." 

^*  May  I  depend  upon  that  ?  Not 
even " 

"  Do  not  mention  her !  Let  me  not 
hear  her  name !  " 

"  Bravo !  That  is  the  way  you  should 
talk !  Qnly  you  need  not  scream  so 
loud ;  but  the  sentiment  is  good.  Still 
you  may  follow  the  prescription." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  am  now  cured!"  said 
Jacob,  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
room. 

Martin  accompanied  him ;  and  said, 
as  he  looked  at  him  askance, — 

"Yes,  let  us  take  a  little  exercise. 
The  peripatetic  philosophy  is  not  to  be 
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despised.  No,  since  you  are  in  such 
good  health,  what  need  you  trouble 
youi'solf  about  how  you  behave  among 
the  children  of  men,  either  for  their 
profit  or  your  own  ?  " 

"  I  liave  thought  for  a  moment  of 
going  out  into  the  street  with  a  knife 
in  each  hand,  and  striking  eveiy  one, 
as  long  as  I  could  move !  "  said  Jacob. 

"  Death !  it's  a  good  thing  I  came 
before  vou  went  out." 

"But  then  I   considered  that  thev 

V 

would  overi)ower  me,  and  carry  me  to 
Amagc,  and  try,  and  condemn  me,  and 
then  the  whole  city  would  turn  out  to 
see  the  Jew  beheaded  !  " 

"  That  was  quite  rational.  You  have 
returned  from  the  campaign  in  Poland, 
to  study  Danish  law  and  justice." 

"  Or  else,"  continued  Jacob,  "  to  set 
fire  to  the  whole  city  at  all   quarters; 
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but  then  they  would  send  me  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  or  else  to  Bedlam." 

"You  reason  most  sensibly.  What 
harm  has  the  poor  city  done  to  you  ?  '* 

"You  know  that  that  was  a  mere 
fancy;   I  let  the  city  stand." 

"Yes,  that  was  all  very  weU,  and 
you  ought  to  receive  thanks  for  so 
doing ;  but  it  strikes  me,  nevertheless, 
that  there  is  a  little  fever  in  this  fancy. 
— ^listen  to  me;  did  not  you  tell  my 
landlady  that  you  were  going  into  the 
coimtry — ^now  I  suspect  that  you  went 
out  last  night,  and  have  taken  coldP" 

"  No, — ^it  must  have  been  only  a 
dream!" 

"What?" 

"  That  I  saw  her  I  " 

"Did  you  not  also  dream  that  you 
talked  with  her?" 

VOL.   III.  P 
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"No, — ^there  was  a  maa  that  pre- 
vented that." 

i 

"Ah I — ^YHiatl  you  dreamed,  thai, 
that  her  husband  came  in  the  way  ?" 

"  Yes,  her  husband  I  " — and  Jacob 
laughed. 

"  You  laugh  very  heartily,"  said 
Hartin;  "was  his  conversation,  then, 
so  very  amusing?" 

"  I  did  not  say  a  word  to  him." 

"  Where  is  Benjamin  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
tin, abruptly;  and  then  added,,  half 
aloud  to  himself,  "  those  sort  of  people 
know  by  instinct  all  that  happens  to 
those  that  they  attach  themselves  to." 

"  Benjamin !  —  he  is  dead  ?  "  said 
Jacob. 

"Dead? — Benjamin! — what  did  he 
die  of?" 

"Of  cholera." 
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"  Hem ! — ^nay,  I  will  say  a  prayer 
for  the  dead  over  him,  for  he  deserved 
it!  —  But  teU  me  now,  without  any 
reservation,  Bendixen,  have  you  had 
conversation  •  with  any  of  the  Fan- 
gels?" 

«  No." 

"  Grood ;  and  in  future,  let  me  advise 
you  to  take  care  how  you  dream  about 
seeing  any  of  them.  One  might  fancy 
that  you  had  been  dreaming  that  Eng- 
borg.  might  become  a  familiar  friend 
of  vours?" 

"  Ha  I  ha ! — ^it  would  be  a  very 
crazy  idea,  if  people  fancied  such  a 
thing." 

"  Of  what  faith  do  you  acknowledge 
yourself?  Is  not  your  heart  oppressed 
by  some  disbelief?" 

"  No ;  I  cannot  disbelieve  my  own 
senses.    I  am  quite  rational." 

p2 
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"  That  is  a  very  good  thing.  Well, 
then,  come  with  me  to  the  Hospital; 
thou  canst  not  in  any  jcsse  suffer  by 
becoming  still  more  rational  P" 

"  Martin  1"  returned  Jacob,  "  it  is 
now  seven  years  since  thou  first  in- 
duced me  to  mix  with  people  —  what 
has  it  led  to  ?  No ! — sufifer  me  to  re- 
main alone — ^I  hate  people.*' 

"  What  injury  have  the  earth's  thou- 
sand million  of  people  done  to  thee?" 
said  Martin.  "They  may,  it  is  true, 
have  sho\\Ti  themselves  very  ungrateful 
for  the  many  benefits  thou  hast  conferred 
on  them,  since  thou  no  longer  wilt  let 
the  light  of  thy  countenance  shine 
upon  them.'* 

"  listen  to  me,  Martin,"  returned 
Jacob ;  "  my  love  for  the  Christians  is 
gone.  If  I  could  root  them  out  all  at 
once  I  would  do  it;  but  th^  are  too 
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mighty  for  me.  Let  me,  therefore,  at 
least  go  out  of  their  way;  let  me 
not  more  frequently  than  is  needful 
have  to  experience  that  the  commonest 
fellow,  if  he  is  a  Christian,  is  better 
than  I  am.  I  will  endeayour  to  put 
a  curb  over  myself;  I  will  live  retired 
and  quiet,  nor  have  intercourse  with 
any  one  but  thyself/' 

"  My  good  fellow,  I  thank  thee  infi- 
nitely for  the  honour  thou  wouldst  do 
to  my  humble  person,"  said  Martin; 
"but  to-morrow  morning  I  set  off  for 
Sweden,  where  I  shall  remain  some 
time." 

"Cannot  I  go  with  thee?"  asked 
Jacob. 

"  Not  weU,  I  fear,"  replied  Martin. 
"If  I  am  at  the  Swedish  Hospital,  I 
cannot  perform  my  duty  as  nurse." 
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<<  Oil,  I  caa  do  very  well;  I  can  stand 
on  my  own  1^." 

''  Yes,  thou  hast  learned  to  stand  yery 
deverly/'  said  Martm;  *'thoa  art  a 
grown  man;  and  yet  thou  canst  get 
such  foolish  notions  in  thy  head  as  to 
take  a  knife  in  each  hand  and  kill 
everybody!  Thou  art  come  to  years 
of  discretion  truly." 

"  That  was  a  frenzy !  Thou  makest 
me  ashamed  of  myself,  Martin." 

'^Yes,  as  long  as  thou  art  in  good 
company.    Now,  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  No,  let  me  rather  remain  at  home." 

"  Just  come  and  try  how  things  are 
outside;  perhaps  thou  mayst  recover 
thy  taste  after  a  little  Danish  pimch. 
Come  along!" 

"And  if  I  should  meet  Wilhelm 
Fangel?" 
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"  Grondal  will  have  arranged  the  en- 
tertamment,  and  of  course  he  will  have 
sent  to  invite  Fangel.  Of  course !"  said 
Martin,  laughing.  "  And  even  if  thou 
didst  meet  him,  my  good  fellow,  it  is 
not  the  thing  for  the  man  who  has 
fought  with  Diehitsch  Sahalkansky  and 
Paskewitsch  Erivansky  to  be  afraid  of 
TTilhelm  Fangel !    Come  along,  I  say ! " 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


*' Welcome  to  the  noble  hero!" 

Saner  the  students  as  thev  stood  in 
double  file  within  the  door,  each  in  his 
loose  undress  coat  and  with  a  full  glass 
in  his  hand. 

Martin  led  Jacob  into  the  room  \nth 
a  low  bow ;  and  when  the  song  was  ended, 
Grondal  stepped  forward,  and  said : 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say.  As  President 
of  tliis  feast,  I  propose  a  hurrah  for  the 
hero  Bendixen, — \v]io  has  taught  the 
Russians  what  sort  of  metal  we  fellows 
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of  the  Koyal  Danish  Hospital  are  made 
of.  Now,  thCTcfore,  let  us  give  a  thiin- 
dering  hurrah  for  this  man,  who  has 
heen  highly  serviceable  to  the  Hospital ! 
And  further,  I  have  to  remark  that  you 
must  not  shout  too  loud,  because  a  sick 
woman  is  lying  just  below  us.  Drain  your 
glasses,  therefore,  to  the  last  drop, — ^that 
is  as  good  as  the  best  hurrah  ;  and  as  for 
Bendixen  himself,  he  shall  be  crowned 
with  a  garland  by  way  of  compensation ! " 

The  door  opened,  and  a  student, 
dressed  as  a  young  woman,  entered 
with  a  garland  made  with  the  leafy 
twigs  of  the  linden-tree,  and  ^vanced 
towards  Bendixen. 

"  It  is  Victoria  1"  said  Grondal,  "  and 
the  garland  is  a  laurel-wreath.  With  a 
gracious  movement  the  goddess  places 
the  garland  on  his  head.  Denmark  is  a 
grateful  country ! " 
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The  goddess  was  so  clumsy  in  her 
endeavours  to  make  the  garland  fit  to 
the  brow  for  which  it  was  intended  that 
she  tore  away  many  of  the  green  leaves 
in  so  doing,  and  when  at  length  it  was 
fixed  it  resembled  rather  a  crown  of 
thorns,  which  gave  to  Jacob's  pale  and 
attenuated  countenance  a  deathlike  ex- 
pression. 

"  Thou  seemst  too  grand  with  thy 
laurel-wreath,*'  said  Martin — and  took 
it  off. 

"To  table,  gentlemen!"  cried  Gron- 
dal ;  "  what  is  the  hero  Bendixen  with- 
out meat?" 

Jacob  was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table ;  behind  him  was  arranged  a 
collection  of  the  largest  surgical  instru- 
ments, so  as  to  represent  a  warlike 
trophy. 

"Bendixen!"  cried  one,  after  a  few 
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moments'  stillness  had  prevailed  during 
ihe  meal,  "now  tell  us  some  of  your 
adventures.  The  Polish  ladies  are 
handsome,  are  they  not ;  with  dark  hair 
and  rosy  lips?" 

"  Gentlemen  !  "  said  Martin,  rising, 
**our  esteemed  President  has  allowed 
me  to  speak  first.  A  long  time,  gentle-t 
men,  will  elapse  before  you  again  hear 
this  voice,  because  I  am  going  to  leave 
you.  Weep  not,  my  friends,  we  shall 
meet  again;  if  not  here,  why  then, 
elsewhere.  like  the  Indian  warrior,  it 
will  console  me  in  my  hour  of  departure 
if  I  can  take  the  assurance  with  me 
that  my  wigwam  will  not  be  deserted 
when  I  am  gone.  I  propose  to  you, 
therefore,  that  you  allow  Bendixen  to 
stand  in  my  stead :  the  pipe  which  I 
liave  smoked,  he  Will  also  smoke  of;  the 
glass  which  I  have  emptied,  will  he  also 
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drain, — and  if  at  any  time  he  shall  have 
drunk  too  freely  therefrom,  you  wiU  give 
liiTn  a  bed,  and  coffee  next  morning; 
you  wiU  watch  over  his  morals  and  his 
good-behaviour,  as  if  they  were  in  my 
own  person;  let  none  of  the  masters' 
daughters  steal  away  his  heart! — 
Promise  me  this  ?" 

"We  promise!''  exclaimed  aU,  and 
raised  their  glasses  aloft. 

"  Then  I  am  at  peace !  Then  will  not 
mv  memorv  die  from  amonj?  vou,"  ex- 
claimed  Martin.     *'  Now,  let  us  drink !" 

AU  filled  their  glasses,  and  drank. 

"  By  all  that's  sacred,  here  comes  my 
merry  llolsteiii  cousin ! "  exclaimed  one; 
"  I  hear  his  spurs  iq  the  passage — come 
in!" 

**  Good  dav,  Lieutenant  Grabow  I 
Welcome ! — Come  and  drink  with  us !  " 
was  cried  on  all  sides. 
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**  Thank  you, — I  will  not  drink  just 
now;  I  got  tipsy  last  night." 

"  Is  that  a  reason  ?    Then  you  might 
never  drink  in  the  day.     Will  you  have 
wine,  or  cold  punch  ?  " 
'    "Let  me  first  have  some    herring- 
saUad,  if  you  have  any,"  said  Grabow. 

"  That  is  a  standing  dish  here  at  the 
Hospital  I  Sit  you  down  there,  by  the 
side  of  Bendixen.  He  is  a  prodigal  son, 
who  is  come  home  again ;  we've  MUed 
the  fatted  calf  for  him.  Bendixen!  this 
is  Grabow ! — More  I  will  not  say  in  his 
commendation.  You  must  become  good 
friends." 

Bendixen  looked  closely  at  Grabow, — 
almost  more  closely  than  politeness  war- 
ranted. 

* 

He  had  one  of  those  careless,  un- 
troubled, merry  countenances  which 
wins  the  beholder  even  against  his  own 
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convictions.  One  meets  such  men  coca* 
sionally,  and  involuntarily  one  feels  5 
species  of  envy,  because  fortune  seems 
to  have  written  upon  their  brows,  "  I 
will  that  aU  love  this  bad  young 
feUow ! " 

^^Make  a  little  room  for  him,  Ben- 
dixen/'  said  some  one;  '^you  two 
warriors  may  very  well  agree  in  one 
bed." 

"I  have  made  room  for  the  lieu- 
tenant/' said  Jacob,  drawing  still 
further  to  one  side. 

"  Nay,  that  will  never  do !  He  must 
not  sit  beneath  the  trophy !"  exclaimed 
Grondal,  "  Bendixen  shall  not  be  shoved 
aside  for  any  one ;  that  I,  as  manager 
and  president  of  the  feast,  will  not 
allow." 

"  I  was  not  shoved  aside ;  I  gave  up 
the  seat  voluntarily,"  said  Jacob. 
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"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
politeness,"  said  Grabow;  and  seated 
himself, 

"  You  are  not  in  a  good  humour  to- 
day, lieutenant?"  said  one  of  the 
company. 

"  Oh,  I  was  cleared  out  last  night." 

"Did  you  pay  your  debts?"  asked 
the  cousin. 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I  could — ^but  I  have 
given  my  word  for  a  deal  more.  But 
I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  one  of 
my  partners  was  guilty  of  false  play — 
the  other  was  as  drunk  as  a  pig." 

"  Who  were  you  playing  with  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  that. 
But  on  what  occasion  is  this  forenoon 
feast  ?  " 

"  It  is  in  honour  of  Bendixen,  who 
is  come  home  after  a  long  journey." 

"  Bendixen !"  exclaimed  Konig,  "  you 
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-will  not  take  your  examinatioii  now, 
-will  you?  You'll  live  rather  on  your 
wealth,  and  become  the  Mseoenas  of 
your  old  conurades." 

"  Yes,  that  would  do  very  well,"  said 
Jacob. 

*^  How  many  Maecenases  would  you 
have?"  aaked  6r6ndal.  "You  would 
go  and  cure  the  old  gentleman,  to  get 
the  post  of  army-surgeon." 

"  Ah,  my  love  has  not  been  returned; 
Banner  has  got  the  office." 

"  That  was — I  had  nearly  said  some- 
thing very  bad !  But  he  was  a  younger 
candidate,  and  had  not  nearly  so  good 
a  character  as  you." 

"  Yes ;  but  then  he  is  of  an  older  and 
better  family." 

"And  who  will  have  the  situation 
at  Veile  ?  " 
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Whilst  part  of  the  company  were 
carrying  on  a  lively  conversation  rela- 
tive to  the  affairs  of  the  medical  class, 
lieutenant  Grabow  turned  politely  to- 
wards Jacob  and  began  to  converse 
with  him.  He  possessed,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  talent  of  maintaining  a 
conversation  alone.  Jacob  emptied  one 
glass  of  wine  after  another,  and  laughed 
loud  at  several  of  the  lieutenant's 
storiesv 

Martin  bent  towards  them,  and  asked ; 

"  Pardon  me,  but  have  you  two  ever 
met  before  ?  You  seem  as  if  you  were 
a  pair  of  most  excellent  friends." 

Jacob  laid  down  the  knife  with  which 
he  had  been  idly  playing  as  he  talked. 

Grabow  replied,  "  Mr.  Bendixen  be- 
longs to  the  cavalry  service  as  well  as 
myself.  People  of  smilar  tastes  soon 
become  acquainted." 

VOL.   Ill  Q 
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"  Yes ;  we  have  similar  tastes,**  said 
Jacob,  and  smiled. 

"  Bendixen  and  Grabow  are  very  like 
one  another,"  said  the  student  who  sat 
by  Jacob  ;  "  don't  you  all  think  so  ?  " 

When  the  general  attention  was 
turned  to  this  subject,  all  agreed  that 
there  was  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  countenances,  although 
the  features  were  different. 

"Yes,  truly;  we  might,  perhaps,  be 
mistaken  for  one  another,"  said  Jacob, 
and  began  to  sing. 

"WeU,  I  ^vill  not  exactly  sav  so," 
replied  one  of  the  company,  "  for  Avithout 
flattery,  Grabow  is  the  handsomer  of 
the  two ;  but  that  was  right,  Bendixen, 
srivo  us  a  son^r  ?  Let  us  have  a  Polish 
song, — ^you  must  have  them  at  fii'st 
hand  ?  " 

Jacob  sang  several  of  the  wild  and 
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melancholy  airs  of  Poland ;  he  seemed 
to  throw  his  whole  soiil  into  them,  and 
sang  with  a  strange  enthusiasm  and 
pathos  which  carried  away  the  hearts 
of  all  who  heard  him. 

When  he  had  ended,  the  tone  of  the 
whole  party  seemed  changed ;  each  one 
wished  to  bear  away  with  him  the  deep 
impression  unimpaired,  and  soon  after 
the  party  broke  up. 

When  Martin,  Grabow,  and  Jacob 
stood  together  outside  the  door,  Martin 
said, — 

**  I  am  going  down  to  the  Custom- 
house to  speak  to  the  captain,  and 
afterwards  I  shall  come  round  and  say 
farewell.  Shall  you  be  at  home  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  Bendixen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  straight  home." 

"K  you  will  walk  up  the  King's 
New  Market,"  said  Grabow,  when  Mar- 

Q2 
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tin  was  gone,  ^^we  can  have  the  benefit 
of  each  other's  society  for  a  Uttie 
longer  ?'* 

Jacob  made  no  objection;  and  they 
walked  on  together. 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  began  Grabow, 
"  that  we  have  only  known  each  other 
for  a  few  hours,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  we  were  old  Mends.  Listen  now. 
You  must  give  me  some  good  advice 
as  to  how  I  shall  get  out  of  a  dilemma." 

"Do  you  think  I  am  the  right  person 
for  you  to  ask  ?  "  remarked  Jacob,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Yes ;  why  not  ?  However,  wc  can 
trv.  You  see,  I  lost,  as  vou  have 
already  heard,  all  my  money  last  night ; 
I  shall  not  have  another  penny  till  the 
end  of  the  month.  But  that  Avould  not 
so  much  matter,  if  only  myself  was 
concerned ;  but  I  have  promised  a  friend 
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to  advance  a  sum  of  money  for  a  good- 
for-nothing  fellow  who  has  got  into 
trouble.  I  hare  given  my  word  of 
honour  to  do  it,  and  I  must, — even  if 
I  sell  my  aoul !'' 

"  But  why  cannot  your  Men  do  it, 
as  it  is  for  his  friend  ?  " 

"  My  good  fellow !  "  returned  Gra- 
bow,  **it  is  a  fair  lady  that  I  wish  to 
oblige." 

**  Oh,  indeed  !  That  is  quite  another 
thing,"  said  Jacob  ;  ^'  and  if  I  may  sug- 
gest, since  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
of  acquainting  me  with  your  private 
affairs  —  the  lady  is  married,  and  you 
would  oblige  the  husband  through  the 
wife?" 

"  The  devil ! — ^but  you're  a  conjurer. 
However,  I  will  be  candid  with  you, — 
you  are  right;  I  was  acquainted  with 
lier  some  years  ago,  over  in  Holstein, 
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when  I  lay  in  garrison  there ;  and  now 
that  I  am  stationed  here,  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  knit  up  the  old  ac- 
quaintance.  She  is  married  to  a  brute 
of  a  husband — a  drunken  gambler ;  she 
had  much  better  liavc  had  me  at 
first." 

"  You  were  an  old  lover,  then  ? " 
asked  Jacob. 

**One  out  of  half  a  score.  She  was 
my  first  angel ;  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  I  have  given  her  my  word  of 
honom'  to  pay  a  debt  for  the  husband, 
the  amount  of  wliich  she  dai'c  not  ask 
firom  her  own  family.  The  man  de- 
serves shooting  that  subjects  such  a 
woman  to  such  a  humiliation." 

"Then  you  have,  perhaps,  already 
a  little  liawon  with  her — eh  ?  " 

"  No  !  by  Heaven,  no !  But  give 
me,  my  good  fellow,  your  best  ad^dce; 
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« 

how   am  I  to  raise   five  hxindred  rix- 
dollars  to-day  ?  " 

"  Is  the  husband's  debt  so  much  ?  " 

"  No, — it  is  not  exactly  so  much ;  but 
I  have  had  a  little  miniature  portrait 
of  myself  painted.  I  am  to  fetch  it 
to-night,  and  the  cursed  painter  will 
not  give  me  credit ;  I  cannot  get  it  else 
imtil  the  end  of  the  month." 

"Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  your 
portrait  be  till  the  end  of  the  month ; 
you  can  content  yourself  for  so  long  by 
admiring  yourself  in  the  glass." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  That's  very  well  said ; 
but  no,  I  \nsh  to  make  a  present  of 
the  portrait  to  the  lady.  Yesterday  was 
her  birthday,  and  I  would  have  given 
it  then  but  it  was  not  ready;  besides, 
now  she  has  asked  a  favour  from  me. 
Tell  me,  now,  where  can  I  borrow  this 
five  himdred  rix-doUars  ?  " 
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^  Hi^re  aie  pec^le  enough  in  Gopesoi- 
hagen  who  lend  money;''  retained 
Jacoh,  curtly. 

**  God  knows  there  are ! "  relied 
Grabow ;  *'  but  those  fellows  do  not  lend 
without  security  of  one  kind  or  another. 
I  have  none  to  give — ^I  will  be  candid 
with  you,  Mr.  Bendixai.  I  will  treat 
you  as  a  friend;  I  have  opened  my  heart 
to  you  already, — lend  me  the  money 
yourself  ?  My  cousin  tells  me  that  you 
are  rich — ^you  can  do  it  without  any 
inconvenience,  and  you  will  oblige  both 
me  and  my  fair  lady.  Lend  me,  I  say, 
five  hundred  rix-doUars  ?  '* 

"  I  lend  them  ?  Ha !  ha !  ha !  It 
is  a  laughable  idea,  truly !  " 

"Why  is  it  laughable?"  asked  Gra- 
bow, gravely.  "  I  ask  nothing  unrea- 
sonable. On  my  soul !  I  will  pay  what- 
ever per-centage  you  may  demand." 
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"  Nothing  unreasonable !  "  repeated 
Jacob,  with  a  laugh,  the  bitterness  of 
which  Grabow  did  not  perceive.  "  Oh  I 
yes, — it  would  be  excellent ;  it  would 
deserve  a  high  per-centage ! " 

"  You  shall  yourself  fix  the  rate, — ^I 
will  object  to  nothing.  The  money  I 
must  have:  I  will  put  my  name  to 
whatever  conditions  you  please,  without 
questioning  them ! " 

"  Done,  lieutenant !  "  said  Jacob, 
striking  him  on  the  shoulder;  **you 
shall  have  the  money ! — and  on  very 
reasonable  terms." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  shouted  the  gay  lieu- 
tenant ;  "  can  I  go  home  with  you  now, 
and  fetch  the  money  ?  " 

"  No,  you  cannot  have  it  for  a  few 
days." 

"Just  like  any  other  Jew,"  mur- 
mured Grabow  to  himself.     "  But,  my 
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dear  Bendixen,"  added  he  aloud,  "I 
want  them  to-day;  that  poor  devil,  the 
husband,  may  be  in  jail  else.  I  have 
given  my  word  of  honour  to  pay  the 
money  to-day.  I  would  not  disoblige 
her  for  the  world;  like  so  many  other 
women,  she  is  a  fool  to  her  husband.  I 
must  oblifi^e  her  in  her  owti  way,  and 
that  is,  by  saving  her  husband  from 
disgrace.  I  must  have  the  money,  or 
he  must  go  to  prison." 

''  Let  him  go  to  the  devil !  " — ex- 
claimed Bendixen,  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  wliich  made  Grabow  stand 
still  and  look  at  him.  *'  But  on  mv 
honour,"  continued  he,  again  speaking 
calmly,  "  I  have  not  the  money  to-day. 
I  must  myself  make  arrangements 
before  I  can  lend  it  to  you." 

"  When  can  I  have  it  ?  " 

"  In  two  days  you  may  render  this 
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service  to  your  fair  lady/'  returned 
Jacob.  "Come  to  me  then,  and  you 
shall  have  the  money.  Adieu!  Lieu- 
tenant.'' 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  ? "  said 
the  Lieutenant,  as  Jacol)  turned  to 
leave  him. 

"  Yes,  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


"Well,  have  you  got  all  ready?" 
asked  Grabow  on  the  appointed  morn- 
ing. 

''Yes,"  returned  Jacob. 

"  Can  I  have  the  money,  then  ?  But 
you  look  as  if  sometliing  were  amiss. 
Have  you  altered  your  mind?" 

"  No ;  but  the  question  is,  will  you 
agree  to  my  conditions?" 

''  Name  your  own  per-centage  :  as  I 
have  told  you,  I  mil  not  object  to  any 
amount." 
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"It  is  not  any  money  per-centage; 
it  is  quite  another  thing  which  I  re- 
quire.*' 

"Shylock  and  his  pound  of  flesh!'* 
thought  Grabow,  to  himself.  "What 
is  it?*'  said  he,  aloud;  "if,  my  dear 
Bendixen,  it  is  any  service  which  I 
can  render  you,  I  will  do  it  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  ?" 

"It  is  merely  this,"  returned  Jacob, 
"  that  I  will  send  a  little  note  with  the 
portrait" 

"What  can  that  mean?  Perhaps  a 
billet  d' amour  .^" 

"  You  have  not  mentioned  the  lady's 
name." 

"  True  ;  but  perhaps  you  will  tell  her 
that  you  lent  me  the  money?" 

"  Wliy  should  I  do  that  ?  What  an 
absurd  idea!" 

"No,     you    look    too    sensible    for 
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that!  What,  then,  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  it  ?'' 

"It  is  a  little  whim  of  mine,  that  is 
all,"  said  Jacob. 

"  And  a  cursed  queer  whim  it  is — 
and  besides,  she  is  now  not  well." 

"Has  she  taken  cold,  then?" 

"  What  made  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"Oh,  that  is  always  the  excuse  with 
people ;  they  have  taken  cold." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — you  are  right  there ! 
But  as  I  said,  she  is  not  well;  it  is  a 
most  difficult  tiling  to  get  anything  to 
her ;  she  lives  very  retired,  and  sees  no 
one.  Ptcport  says  that  she  is  very 
unhappy;  but  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  her." 

"  K  you  can  send  the  portrait  to 
her,  you  can  send  also  my  note;" 
returned  Jacob. 

"  Hum  ! — ^but  I  have  not  exactly  a 
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fancy  for  the  thing !  What  the  devil 
could  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head?" 

"Those  are  the  conditions  on  which 
you  have  the  money,"  said  Jacoh. 

Again  Grahow  thought  of  Shylock 
and  the  pound  of  flesh.  "It  is  like 
cutting  my  o\vn  throat,"  said  he. — 
"  But  I  tell  you  what,"  added  he  the 
next  moment,  "you  must  do  me  a  ser- 
vice, then,  in  return?" 

""WTiat  is  that?" 

"  You  must  lend  a  Kammer -junker 
of  my  acquaintance  two  hundred  rix- 
doUars." 

"On  these  terms  are  vou  acrreed?" 
asked  Jacob. 

"There  is  my  hand!" 

"  Good ;  I  will  now  write  the  letter." 

He  went  to  another  table  and  wrote. 
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'*  The  dead  may  even  return  to  wam 
the  living  of  danger." 

"Jacob  Bendixbn." 

"  Nay,"  said  Grabow,  who  had 
watched  him  narrowly ;  it  is  short,  it 
cannot  be  very  dangerous." 

"  Nay,  hold !  if  you  have  any  tender 
words  to  write  which  shall  accompany 
your  miniature,  write  them  now;  my 
note  must  be  inclosed  in  yours.  After 
that  we  will  fetch  the  miniature,  and,  in 
my  presence,  a  messenger  shall  be  sent 
with  both.  You  can  easily  manage  so 
that  I  do  not  know  to  whom  they  are 
sent.  Do  this,  and  here  are  the  five 
hundred  rix-dollars  wliich  shall  be  laid 
in  your  hands." 

"You  are  a  capital  fellow!"  said 
Grabow.     "  Well,  let  us  now  set  about 
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it;  a  capital  fellow,  for  all  your 
pound  of  flesh/'  repeated  he  to  him- 
self. 


vol  .  IJI 
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CHAPTER  XATLII. 

Jacob  had  not  the  heart  to  mix  with 
his  fellow-men, — ^he  passed  his  time 
alone ;  sometimes  he  read ;  hut  for  hours 
together  he  sat  as  if  sunk  in  profound 
thought.  His  mind  dwelt  much  on 
Josinski ;  and,  at  times,  a  strong  impulse 
within  his  soul  urged  him  to  return  to 
the  desolation  of  Poland,  between  the 
state  of  which  unhappy  country  and  his 
own  individual  condition,  he  imagined 
he  saw  so  strong  an  afl&nity.  Neverthe- 
less, a  still  stronger  impulse  kept  him 
fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the  spot,  waiting  for 
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what  neixt  might  occur.  At  times  he  waa 
restless,  and  passed  hours  in  walking  up 
and  down  his  room :  there  was  a  void 
in  his  souly  and  he  said  to  himself  that 
it  was  the  ahsence  of  Martin  or  Josinski 
which  caused  it, — but  his  thoughts 
dwelt  on  another  object. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  of  restless 
excitement,  about  two  days  after  the 
transaction  with  Grabow,  he  went  to  the 
Hospital. 

GraboVs  cousin  and  some  of  the  other 
younger  students  were  sitting  tc^ther, 
in  deep  conversation,  and  smoking  their 
pipes  the  while. 

When  Bendixen  entered,  though  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  him  they  took  no 
farther  notice,  but  continued  to  speak  in 
a  lower  voice. 

Shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  young 
men  went  out,  and  returned  with   a 

&2 
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couple  of  old  coats  on  his  arm,  and 
adyancing  towards  Jacob  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him, — 

*'  Bendixen,  how  much  will  you  lend 
me  on  these  old  clothes  ?" 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 
asked  he,  crimsoning  to  his  forehead. 

"  Nay !  what's  the  use  of  msLViTig  so 
much  ado!  We  know  aU  about  the 
transactions  with  Grabow  and  the 
Elammer -junker ;  it  was  soon  done! 
— You  have  not  been  into  Poland  for 
nothing  T' 

"You  shall  have  all  the  business  of 
the  Hospital!"  said  Grabow's  cousin; 
"  they  won't  forget  you,  just  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake ! " 

The  crimson  flush  of  Jacob's  coim- 
tenance  had  now  changed  to  a  deathly 
pallor.  He  folded  his  arms  over  his 
bteast,  vmji  damanded, — 
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"  What  has  Grabow  told  you  ?" 
"Oh,  nothing  at  all  remarkable!" 
replied  the  cousin,  stretching  himself  on 
R  chair,  and  putting  both  his  hands  in 
his  pockets ;  "  it  was  merely  a  scene  of 
every  day  life.  A  young  lieutenant  is 
in  difficulty  for  money,  and  lays  open 
his  case  to  Mr.  Moses.  Mr.  Moses  says 
that  he  can  assist  him ;  but  that  moneys 
are  high  at  this  time.  It  does  not 
matter ;  the  lieutenant  says,  •  I  must 
have  the  money  at  any  cost/  *  Yes,  but 
I  have  not  got  it  at  this  time,'  says  Mr. 
Moses ;  *  but  I  can  obtain  it  for  you  in 
a  couple  of  days/  The  lieutenant  goes 
and  tells  everybody  what  a  fine  fellow 
Mr.  Moses  is.  But  before  many  days 
are  over,  Mr.  Moses  has  thrown  a  bucket 
of  water  over  the  lieutenant's  enthusiasm; 
and  the  lieutenant  then  tells  his  firiends, 
and  they  all  believe  him,  that  that  money 
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you  shall  not  smoke, — ^neither  £rom  his 
glass  shall  you  drink;  as  for  the  rast^ 
we  will  not  cast  you  out  for  the  sake  of 
Martin,  who  was  the  most  upright  of 
men.;  so  you  may  come  and  eat  at  the 
Hospital  table  whenever  you  will." 

Jacob  could  not  make  any  reply ;  he 
looked  round  upon  the  jeering  drde  of 
his  late  friends  with  a  sentiment  of  deep 
sorrow,  not  unmingled  with  anger,  and 
left  the  room  in  silence. 

''  There  has  been  a  gentleman  asking 
many  times  after  you,"  said  his  land- 
lady, as  Jacob  entered  his  lodgings; 
"he  seemed  to  have  something  very 
much  on  his  heart." 

"  Did  he  not  leave  his  name  ?'* 

"No,  but  he  looked  like  an  officer. 
He  will  not  be  long  before  he  is  hate 
again,  for  I  told  him  that  I 
you  soon  haxsk.*^ 
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^*  Gfood  1"  said  Jacob ;  and  entered  his 
room. 

**  Oh,  heavens  I  are  you  ill,  Mr.  Ben- 
dixen  ?  You  look  so  deadly  pale,"  said 
the  woman, — ^who  now  had  looked  at 
him  for  the  first  time ;  ^^  let  me  make 
you  a  good  warm  cup  of  coffee  ?'* 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Jacob ;  and 
went  into  his  own  chamber. 

Before  long,  Grabow  came. 

"  She  is  dead  ! "  exclaimed  he,  stand- 
ing before  Jacob,  as  if  in  an  attitude  of 
accusing  horror. 

"Who  ?"  asked  Jacob,  catching  hold 
of  the  table. 

"The  lady  to  whom  you  sent  that 
letter." 

"  Nay !  what  had  I  to  do  with  her 
death  ?"  cried  he;  and  again  supported 
himself. 

"  What  had  you  to  do  with  it  ?  What 
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was  there  in  the  letter  which  you  sent 
to  her?*'  demanded  Grahow,  looking 
deathly  pale,  and  yet  with  fury  in  his 
eye. — "There  must  have  been  some- 
thing mysterious  in  the  letter ;  she  lay 
for  ever  crying  about  the  letter,  and 
who  it  had  come  firom." 

"  Lay ! — ^was  she  then  so  ill  ?" 

"  She  had  brain-fever — she  was  de- 
lirious— no  one  but  her  mother  was 
with  her." 

«  It  is  not  extraordinary  for  people  to 
rave  in  delirium,''  said  Jacob,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  said. 

"It  drives  me  mad  to  see  you  so 
calm.  I  could  ahnost  believe  that  you 
had  written  the  letter  on  poisoned 
paper." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — ^what  an  absurd 
idea!"  and  Jacob  laughed. 

"  Tes,"  said  Grabow ;  "  and  now  she 
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is  dead  I — and  I  have  paid  her  husband's 
dbbt  Heaven  ksows  what  is  become 
of  the  portimt ;  bat  die  was  not  deH- 
rious  till  the  next  night,  and  her  mother 
was  a  discreet  woman.  But  iiiis  I  hs^ 
to  say  to  yoa;  do  you  never,  if  you 
come  across  Lieutenant  JEkigboig, — for 
it  was  his  wife,  and  this  I  say  in  confi- 
dence, now  she  is  dead, — do  you  never 
say  a  syiiahle  about  that  portrait  I " 

"  No  !  that  shall  I  not,"  said  Jacob. 

"Again  listen  to  me,  Bendixen.  I 
now  come  to  you  once  more  as  a  fiiead, 
man.  Lend  me  twenty  rix-doUars  to 
get  myself  a  suit  of  mourning,  other- 
wise I  camiot  be  at  the  fanetaL" 

"Grabow!"  said  Jacob,  resuming 
somewhat  of  his  former  composure,  "  if 
you  would  sell  yourself,  body  and  soul 
to  me,  I  would  not  do  it." 

"  That  is  truly  Plough  spokani,  for  I 
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hare  no  security  to  give  you  beyond  my 
own  person.  But  I  can  insure  my 
life,  if  you  like." 

Jacob  raised  his  head,  and  gased  at 
him. 

^^  There  is  no  need  of  that,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  lend  me  the  money  in  any 


case." 


Jacob  continued  to  look  at  him,  with- 
out replying. 

^^Po  me  this  service,"  continued 
Grabow.  "  I  cannot  think  how  you 
can  be  so  hard.  Such  a  rich  fellow  as 
you  are,  has  immense  power  oyer  us 
poor  Christians." 

"  Once  more,"  said  Jacob,  —  rising 
with  a  grave  dignity  of  demeanour 
which  cowed  the  otherwise  imperturb- 
able Grabow, — *^I  will  not  lend  you 
the  money !  The  woman  is  dead  whom 
you  would  have  injured,  under  the  plea 
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of  obliging  her  husband ;  what  matters 
it,  then,  whether  yon  have  a  suit  of 
mourning  for  her  burial  or  not  P  " 

''That  is  it,  is  it?''  said  Grabow, 
with  a  tone*  of  hatred  and  derision. 
"  You  a/re  Shylock,  and  will  have  your 
pound  of  flesh  I " 

"  Leave  me !  "  said  Jacob. 

When  he  was  gone,  Jacob  bolted  the 
door ;  and  sat  through  the  whole  of  tliat 
day  and  the  next  night  alone  in  his 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Bffobe  a  small  house,  in  File-street, 
stood,  one  winter  forenoon,  the  blade 
Jewish  hearse.  A  corpse  was  carried 
out,  followed  by  a  throng  of  poor  Jews, 
who,  after  the  coffin  had  been  placed 
in  the  hearse,  struggled  each  one  for 
a  seat  in  the  carriages  which  stood 
behind,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
funeral  attendants. 

People  thrust  into  some  of  the  car- 
riages from  both  sides  at  once,  so 
that  there  was  a  fearful  crowd  inside; 
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they  shouted,  contended  for  precedence, 
and  made  a  great  disturbance ;  in  others 
they  only  entered  at  one  side;  and 
sometimes  it  happened  that  a  person 
rushed  in  so  violently  at  the  one  door 
that  he  flew  out  again  at  the  other. 
In  short,  it  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
Jew  burials. 

After  the  funeral  train  came  the 
higher  class  of  Jews  on  foot,  as  well 
as  such  of  the  poor  as  could  not  obtain 
by  force  a  seat  for  themselves  in  any 
of  the  vehicles. 

A  rabble  rout  accompanied  the  hearse, 
who  shouted,  and  flung  stones  at  it; 
the  police  rushed  among  the  crowd, 
and  administered  blows  to  those  who 
threw  stones  as  well  as  to  those  who 
did  not. 

Seven  elderly  Jews  sat  in  one  of 
the  carriages ;   and  these,  after  having 
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mutoall J  crashed  and  cursed  one  aft- 
otter,  gradually  subsided  into  peace, 
Nest  tbey  looked  roimd,  to  see  who 
they  really  were  who  had  thus  come 
together. 

^On  my  life,  Mausdi  Bingstedt ! " 
cried  one, — ^and  stretched  forth  both  hia 
arms>  as  far  as  there  was  a  possibility 
of  doing  so,  towards  another  man  who 
sat  in  an  opposite  comer, — ^^  how  came 
you  here?" 

"  Ephraim  Gedaljo,  as  I  live ! "  cried 
be  who  was  thus  accosted,  and  endea- 
voured to  get  a  hand  at  liberty  that 
he  might'  offer  it  to  his  recogniied 
friend. 

"When  did  you  eome?"  asked 
Ephraim. 

^^  Last  night.  How  are  your  wife 
and  children?" 

"  They    are    quite  well.      Why  did 
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you  not  come  on  Eriday  evening? 
You  might  have  had  brown  soup  with 
me  on  Sunday !  By  my  life,  you 
poor  rogue,  that  you  must  travel  in 
such  winter  weather  ! " 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  hope  to  do  a  good 
stroke  of  business,  therefore  I  hurried 
here.  A  man  must  sell  his  last  shirt, 
if  he  would  get  rich,  you  know, 

"  Did  you  only  come  last  night — 
and  yet  are  here  ?" 

"  Nay,  a  poor  man  must  look  at 
all  chances.     There  will  be  good  alms 

9  9    4lt 

given.    * 

"  And,  why  not  ?  He  was  rich,  and 
there  are  no  poor  heirs  who  need  be- 
grudge the  poor  man's  little  bit  of 
service." 

"  What  was  he,  properly  ?     I  know 

*  At  a  Jewish  funeral,  alms  are  given  to  the  poor  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased. 
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nothing  about  him.  He  was  called 
Babbi  Jacob,  was  he  not  ?" 

"Who  he  was,  and  where  he  earned 
from,  I  know  not,  I  only  know  that 
there  will  be  a  good  almsgiying,  and 
therefore  I  am  here.'* 

"  I  knew  him,"  said  one  of  the 
others — ^who,  being  somewhat  genteeler 
than  the  others,  talked  Danish,  whilst 
they  spoke  in  their  Hebrew  dialect. 

All  the  other  six  turned  towards  the 
present  speaker,  as  quickly  as  their 
squeezed  condition  permitted. 

"Who  is  that?'*  asked  Mausch 
Bingstedt,  in  an  undertone,  of  his 
neighbour. 

"It  is  Schaie  Tisroel.  He  has  a 
deal  more  money  than  you  and  me  put 
together,  and  yet  he  goes  for  the  alms  I 

"  He    was    a    pious    man !  "    began 
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Schaie  Yisroel,  and  lifted  his  eyes  de- 
voutly towards  the  carriage-roof. 

"  Pious  ? "  interrupted  one  of  the 
others.  "One  never  saw  him  at  the 
school." 

"  No,  he  had  his  own  notions.  Once 
a  year  he  went  to  synagogue,  on  the 
Eeast  of  Reconciliation,  and  he  stayed 
there,  spite  of  everybody,  the  whole 
day.  He  had  his  seat  just  beside  mine  ; 
I  know  all  about  him,"  said  he,  in  an 
authoritative  manner. 

As  no  one  ventured  to  contradict 
him,  he  continued.  "  That  was  a 
pious  man !  He  gave  more  free-will 
donations  to  the  free-school,  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  community  put  together. 
He  was  a  member  of  every  benevolent 
institution;  and  whenever  he  saw  a 
Jew  lad  getting  his  learning  among  the 
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Christians,  he  took  upon  himself  all 
the  expense  of  immediately  putting  him 
under  a  Jewish  master ;  or  if  a  young 
man  set  himself  down  to  their  cursed 
studies,  which  spoil  the  hest  Jew  that 
evep  was  horn,  he  was  at  hand  like  a 
good  friend,  and  set  him  at  once  hehind 
a  desk.     Blessed  be  his  memory  !  " 

"  What  trade  did  he  carry  on  ?  "  in- 
quired Mausch  Bingstedt. 

Schaie  Yisroel's  countenance  gloomed 
over  at  this  question,  and  he  replied; 
"  Grod  forgive  him,  and  let  not  the 
earth  lie  heavily  upon  him,  because  he 
took  the  bread  from  other  children  of 
Israeli  Therefore  am  I  going  to-day, 
that  I  may  get  back  a  little  of  that 
of  which  he  robbed  me  during  two  long 
years.  He  discounted  bills,  and  how 
did  he  discount  them  ?  All  the  great 
folks  were  mad  after  him^  and  would 
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not  have  anything  to  do  with  us  others, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  although  he  took 
a  higher  per-centage  than  I  did.  Not 
long  siQce  the  fat  Kannner-junker  came 
to  me. 

"  •  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had-  the 
pleasure  of  serying  the  Mr.  Kammer- 
junker/  said  I. 

"  He  laughed  and  replied,  *  Why,  you 
see  Bendixen  is  now  ill,  and  probably 
may  not  recover.' 

"  *  What  then,  is  not  my  money  as 
good  as  Bendixen's?'  asked  I,  *Mr. 
Kammer-junker . ' 

"  ^  Yes,'  said  he ;  *  but  then  Bendixen 
was  so  Uke  a  gentleman,  and  treated 
me  like  a  gentleman,  and  even  though 
he  had  the  face  to  take  his  hundred 
per  cent.,  yet  I  would  rather  have  paid 
him  that,  than  you  your  fifty  per  cent. 
And  if  one  happens  to  be  pinched  on 
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an  occasion,  and  has  not  anything  to 
leave  with  him  as  eecnrity  or  pledge, 
he  will  accept  one's  word  of  honour,  as 
if  he  himself  imderstood  what  word  of 
honour  meant.  That's  what  you  do 
not,  Mr.  Tisroel ! '  That  was  what  the 
Kammer-junker  said. 

"•No,  God  forbid,  Mr.  Kammer- 
junker,'  says  I;  *any  solid  pledge  for 
me,  but  not  your  word  of  honour.  I 
have  already  as  many  words  of  honour 
from  lieutenants  lying  by  me,  as  would 
equip  a  whole  regiment ! '  On  that  the 
Kanlmer-JTmker  laughed,  and  left  me  in 
pledge  a  new  pair  of  epaulettes  which 
he  had  just  fetched  from  the  goldsmith, 
whom  he  paid  with  his  word  of  honour.'* 

**  Gentleman  /"  asked  Mausch  Bing- 
stedt  of  his  neighbour,  "  what  does  that 
mean?" 

"How  can  I  tell,"  replied  the  in- 
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terrogated ;  "  one,  I  suppose^  who  takes 
a  hundred  per  cent," 

"  All  lesser  concerns,"  continued 
Schaie  Tisroel,  "  he  turned  over  to 
me;  probably  because  we  stood  side 
by  side  every  Yohmkipur  (Feast  of 
Reconciliation) .  The  profit  is  very  good ; 
one  gets  in  reahty  more  by  lending  a 
few  shillings  on  a  coat  or  shirt,  than 
by  a  hundred  rix-dollars  on  a  noble- 
man's pledge.  But  then  there  is  such 
cursed  crying  and  sobbing,  and  one  so 
soon  gets  set  down  for  a  hard-hearted 
wretch  !  He  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  sort  of  thing ;  he  would  not, 
in  fact,  lend  to  them.  If  a  poor  woman 
came  to  his  door,  begging  for  a  shilling 
on  a  gown,  though  it  might  be  worth 
five  rix-dollars,  he  would  not  let  her 
in.  Yet  for  all  that,  he  was  helpful 
to  the  poor  in  a  hundred  ways.     It  is 
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unknown  what  he  did  to  hdp  the 
needy ;  yet  he  would  not  lend  to  them. 
No,  that  business  he  turned  over  to 
me!  And  I've  heard  that  he  sent  a 
power  of  money  into  Poland ;  and  erery 
Pole  had  a  friend  in  him.  Yet  the 
Christians  called  him  a  usurer,  a  blood- 
sucker, and  a  Jew-smaus  ! — Jew-smaus  ! 
they  are  so  fond  of  that  name.  There 
lives  next  door  to  me  a  Christian,  who 
takes  two  hundred  per  cent.,  and  him 
also  they  call  a  Jew-smaus ! " 

"  To  hell  with  the  smauses  !"  shouted 
the  rabble  outside,  and  a  stone  was 
dashed  through  the  coach-window. 

"  I'll  bide  at  home  for  the  future ! '" 
cried  Mausch  Ringstedt,  and  drew  back 
into  his  comer.  The  police  ran  after 
the  rude  boys,  along  the  lanes  outside 
the  city  gate. 

After  a  little  time  of  anxious  silence, 
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curiosity  again  awoke  among  the  pai»* 
sengers,  and  Mansch  Eingstedt  asked, 
as  if  his  mouth  watered  at  the  very 
idea,  "And  is  there  really  such  a 
good  profit  ?  " 

"That  you  may  believe.  He  had 
more  than  he  could  do ;  I  might  have 
been  in  partnership  with  him/' 

"  You,  Schaie  Yisroel !  "  exclaimed 
they,  in  amazement. 

Schaie  Yisroel  kept  silence  for  a  little 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  curiosity  of  his 
hearers,  and  then  continued,  "  Last 
Yohmkipur,  as  we  were  standing  toge- 
ther as  usual,  who  should  come  up  but 
Dr.  Martin,  and  stood  just  opposite  to 
us " 

"Dr.  Martin,"  interrupted  Mausche 
Bingstedt,  "is  that  a  son  of  liebsche 
Martia,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Mendel  Kaun?" 
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"  No,"  replied  Uphraim  Gedaljo,  "  he 
is  a  son  of  Martin  Butcher." 

«Ohl  of  litUe  Martin  Butcher?  I 
know  him.  And  his  son  is  a  doctor? 
Is  he  clever  ?    Has  he  much  to  do  ?" 

**  And  how  ?    He  is  only  lately  come 
back  from    Sweden,  where  they  have ' 
made  much  of  him." 

**  That  is  really  a  pleasant  thing  to 
hear!  Well,  and  what  of  him,  Mr. 
TisroU  ?  " 

"  You  might  let  me  say  my  say,  and 
let  your  questions  be,"  returned  Schaie 
yisroel,  in  a  tone  of  vexation  at  being 
interrupted.  "  No,  he  set  himself,  this 
Dr.  Martin,  as  I  said,  over  against  us. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Bendixen,  and  that 
made  me  look  at  him.  Pdor  fellow  1  he 
was  quite  pale ;  he  could  not  bear  the  fast- 
ing.    So,  says  the  doctor,  *  How  are  you, 
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Bendixen?  Pull  of  business?*  at's 
nearly  aU  over  with  me/  says  he. 
•What,'  says  the  doctor,  *have  you 
more  to  do  than  you  can  manage? — 
You  should  take  Mr.  Schaie  Yisroel  in 
as  a  partner.*  I  winked  at  the  doctor, 
as  much  as  to  say  I  should  be  willing 
enough.  *Tes,*  says  Bendixen;  on 
that  I  took  him  by  the  arm  and  said, 
*  We  will  talk  about  that  to-morrow 
morniQg ;  I  will  call  on  you.'  On  that 
he  turned  round  to  me,  and  stared  at 
me ;  and  then  all  at  once,  down  drops 
he  ;  and  the  doctor  conveyed  him  home. 
From  that  day  he  never  again  carried 
on  business,  but  got  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  he  died.  Thus  near  was  I  to  a 
capital  thing." 

"What    did    he    die    of?"    asked 
Mausche  Bingstedt. 
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"  They  say  of  an  old  wound,"  replied 
Schaie  Tisroel ;  "he  had  been  in  the 
war  in  his  youth." 

"In  his  youth?  Why  I  thought  that 
he  was  not  an  old  man  ?"  said  another. 

"  No — ^not  exactly  so ;  but  he  looked 
older  than  he  really  was." 

"  In  the  war  ?  "  asked  Ephraim  (Je- 
daljo ;  "  how  could  he  there  eat  koscher 
and  keep  the  Sabbath  ?  " 

"  He  was  not  very  pious  in  his  youth. 
He  was  even  betrothed  to  a  Christian. 
But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  over 
him ;  he  left  her,  and  became  an  ortho- 
dox Jew.  You  know  Beisches  Aaron, 
Ephraim  Gedaljo  ?  Now,  he  watched 
beside  him,  together  with  Dr.  Martin, 
during  the  last  days  of  his  life.  All 
the  last  night  he  spoke  not  a  word. 
Just  as  he  was  dying,  he  raised  himself 
up,  gazed  wildly  round  him,  and  called 
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upon  the   Law  of   Moses,    upon    the 
blessed  Thora," 

'^Did  he  not  say  his  Schema  Yis- 
rod  ?  "  asked  the  obstinate  doubter. 

^^No;  but  he  cried,  as  I  tell  you, 
upon  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  blessed 
Thora.  He  was  a  pious  man«  Blessed 
be  his  sold  T' 

They  had  now  reached  the  burial- 
ground,  and  the  coach  released  its 
company. 

Whilst  the  body,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Jewish  Law,  was  washed 
both  in  warm  and  cold  water,  in  the 
dead-house,  sat  Uncle  Marcus  and  his 
two  sons,  together  with  the  funeral  com- 
pany, and  sang,  with  low  voices,  the 
appointed  Psahns  of  David,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  att^idants  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  passages  and 
in  the  burial-ground 
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When  the  body  was  wrapped  in  the 
Thallis,  and  laid  in  the  shallow,  nn- 
planed  coffin,  Undo  Marcus  and  his 
two  sons  were  summoned;  they  rose 
weeping,  and  advancing  to  the  coffin, 
besought  of  the  dead  who  lay  therein 
forgiveness  of  the  wrong  which  they 
might  possibly  have  done  to  him  during 
his  lifetime. 

The  lid  was  placed  upon  the  coffin, 
and  the  bearers  were  ordered  to  come 
forward. 

The  bearers  raised  it  upon  their 
shoulders  and  advanced  towards  the 
burial-ground,  whilst  the  chief-mourner 
went  about  through  the  company  rat- 
tling the  poor's  box,  whilst  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Benevolence  firees  from  death  I " 

When  they  had  entered  the  burial- 
ground,  between  the  rows  of  hoar-frost- 
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covered  trees,  the  bier  was  placed  upon 
the  ground,  and  all  assembled  round 
it  in  a  circle,  repeating,  in  a  low  mono- 
tonous  voice,  the  customary  prayer — 
"  The  deeds  of  the  Creator  are  right- 
eous ;  '*  after  which,  and  still  amid  the 
murmuring  of  prayers,  it  was  again 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers, 
and  carried  to  the  grave,  on  which  was 
repeated  the  prayer — **  Yauseif  beseiser 
elyaun."  ("  Him  who  is  throned  in  the 
shadow  of  eternity.") 

Once  more  the  assembly  stood  in  a 
circle  around  the  little  heap  of  soil  and 
the  hoUowed  grave.  A  deep  sUence 
prevailed,  the  lid  of  the  coflin  was 
removed,  and  a  little  bag  containing 
earth  was  laid  under  the  head  of  the 
corpse;  the  lid  was  then  screwed 
down,  and  the  coflGji  lowered  into  the 
grave. 
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Outside  the  rabble  was  heard  shout- 
ing, "  Bloodsucker  !  Jew-smaus  I  "  and 
stones  were  thrown  and  yells  raised  in 
spite  of  the  staves  of  the  police.  One 
stone  was  thrown  into  the  grave,  and 
fell  upon  the  coflBn.  It  sent  forth  a 
dull  sound,  as  if  the  dead  had  uttered 
a  groan. 

A  locked  padlock  was  cast  into  the 
grave  as  a  sign  that  with  this  burial 
aU  further  mortality  was  at  an  end,  on 
which  Uncle  Marcus  came  forward  and 
flung  in  the  three  first  shovel-fulls  of 
earth  ;  after  him  his  two  sons,  and  then 
the  others  who  were  present.  As  soon 
as  any  one  had  thrown  in  the  earth 
he  went  his  way  out  of  the  burial- 
ground  and  washed  his  hands  in  the 
court. 

When  the  crowd  was  gone,  one  alone 
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remained  standing  by  the  grave ; — ^this 
was  Martin. 

He  stood  gazing  for  some  time  after 
the  departing  throng,  and  when  he  was 
alone,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  an 
inward  prayer.  After  that  he  took  a 
little  of  the  soil  firom  the  grave,  wrapped 
it  in  paper,  and  laid  it  upon  his  breast. 

As  he  was  about  to  go,  he  turned 
roimd  yet  once  more ;  he  looked  long 
over  the  city,  towards  the  woodland 
country  where  he  had  seen  the  deceased 
in  the  joyful  animation  of  youth,  and 
said, 

"  He  then  believed  *  in  eternal  poetry 
and  in  eternal  life  1 '  *' 


THE   END. 
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